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EUTHANASIA. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 


WITH the faces the dearest in sight, 
With a kiss on the lips I love best, 

To whisper a tender ‘‘ Good-night,”’ 
And pass to my pillow of rest; 


To kneel, all my service complete, 
All duties accomplished—and then 
To finish my orisons sweet, 
With a trustful and joyous ‘‘Amen.”’ 


And softly, when slumber was deep, 
Unwaraed by a shadow before, 
On a halcyon billow of sleep 
To float to the Thitherward shore. 


Without a farewell or a tear, 
A sob or a flutter of breath ; 
Unharmed by the phantom of Fear, 
To glide through the darkness of death ! 


Just so would I choose to depart, 
Just so let the summons be given ; 
A quiver—a pause of the heart— 
A vision of angels—then Heaven ! 
BALTIMORR, MD, 
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BY JOSEPH B. GILDER, 


EYEs, you are neither black nor brown 
Unchangeably; for when you listen 

To some sweet tale, oft glancing down, 
While tears beneath your lashes glisten,— 


Or when with hope or present joy 
You sparkle, or by love are lighted,— 
When fancies sweet your thoughts employ, 
And sorrow comes not, uninvited ,— 


Then soft and mildly bright you show, 
Like summer skies at sunset hour ; 

But when with wrath and scorn you glow, 
And Guilt and Shame affrighted cower, 


Then blacker than the storm-filled cloud, 
From which the lightning leaps and flashes, 
And with a deadlier force endowed, 
You loom between your dusky lashes, 
New York City. 
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HEARTH SONG. 





BY RICHARD BURTON, 


BEFORE the hearth I dream of many things. 
The red-eyed embers glow, dull down, expire; 
An evanescent life in each, that brings 
Sad omens for the Life that men desire. 
Will it not end in ashes, like the fire? 


Not death is here, but change! Each spark that gleams 
Is pent-up sunlight, and the back-log’s tune 
Repeats the music of the woods and streams. 
Bend low and listen; it is Nature’s rune, 
Singing of summer, chanting soft of June. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE PRECURSOR. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 
“As John of old before His face did go 
To make the rough ways smooth that all might know 
The level road that leads to Bethlehem, lo, 


IT come,” proclaims the snow. 
Sr, CHARLES COLLEGE, Exsicort Crry, Mp. 
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THE UNREACHED POOR. 


BY EDWARD JUDSON, D.D. 


It is indeed true that the poor are drifting out of the 
reach of the well-to-do, The town is being steadily de- 
pleted of its more affluent residents. The wealthier peo- 
ple are moving into the suburbs; they come into the 
city to make their bread, but go outside to make their 
homes, Along the different lines of rapid transit the 
residential life of the city is bleeding into the country. 
This tendency isaccelerated as the means of transporta- 
tion become more perfect, and the suburbs are being 
provided with roads, sewerage, water, gas, schools and 
churches. This process accounts for the rapid growth 
of Harlem, Brooklyn, the Oranges, Yonkers and other 
dormitories of New York. The very poor are left behind 
in this general decampment, and being out of sight are 
naturally out of mind. To live in New York in these 
times requires something of the spirit of self-sacrifice to 
which Nehemiah alludes in the words, ‘‘The people 
blessed all the men who willingly offered themselves to 
dwell at Jerusalem.” 

It seems to me that the only remedy lies in a network 
of churches, each one of which shall possess the potency 
for the cure of the social misery which is circumjacent to 
it. If the mind were to devise the most perfect possible 
philanthropic machine for coping with human wretched- 
ness, could any plan be conceived of more effective than 
that there should be groups of Christian men and 
women, distributed, as the churches are, a little distance 
apart throughout the city ; provided that the people in 
each group would feel responsible for the misery lying up 
against it—not to push the misery off out of sight some- 
where, but to cure it? Great institutional charities do 
not penetrate deep enough to reach into the sinuosities 
of suffering. Clamorous want secures the benefit of 
such institutions, while misery, which is none the less 
poignant because it is shy and unobtrusive, is passed by. 
What we need in New York is not some great inspira- 
tional center, like a cathedral or a people’s tabernacle, as 
much as organized centers of Christian forces, multiplied 
and distributed throughout the body municipal. A suc- 
cession of street lamps is better for illuminating a city 








than a flaring search light. I shall be glad to see the 
time when philanthropy will be wound around each 
local church, when an ecclesiastical building shall not 
be merely, like a pagoda, a place where people come to 
say their prayers, at stated seasons, but shall have in 
closest relations to it schools for little children, head- 
quarters for young men, a home for children, for the 
aged and for the sick. In this way the Church will learn 
to touch social sores with a soothing hand, and the work- 
ingman will not be able to pass one of our ecclesiastical 
structures by without the same softening of heart as he 
now feels when he passes a hospital and sees the pale 
faces of little children, pressed against the windowpane, 

But there seems little hope of such a consummation 
when we see the churches declining in these very por- 
tions of the city where they are most needed. The 
wealth, little by little, leaks out, as the more influential 
members move their homes elsewhere, and all the appli- 
ances of the Gospel become correspondingly feeble. Un- 
congenial, indifferent, and perhaps even hostile, ele- 
ments of population settle around the church, and little 
by little it is swamped. Down-town churches succumb 
to the slow process of decay, just as in some great north- 
ern lake the construction of a dam causes the water to 
rise and to submerge the roots of the trees that fringe its 
shores, so that, lifeless and despoiled of their verdure, 
they stand there like pale, gaunt skeletons. And this 
march of decline creeps slowly up the island, as dropsy, 
beginning with the feet, climbs up until it floods the 
vitals. The. vigorous growth of churches in Brooklyn 
and in Harlem will not save New York. Itisasifa 
man should pull the bedclothes around his neck, leaving 
his lower extremities stark and cold. 

I see no hope except in the nourishment and re-enforce- 
ment of the down-town churches, They should be made 
strong centers of religious, educational and philanthropic 
life. It may be too much to expect a man to makea 
home for his wife and children in lower New York, if he 
is able to live anywhere else. That would require as 
much missionary zeal as to go to Burma or the Congo. 
In my opinion, city missionaries would not only live 
longer but do better work, if they lived outside of the 
slums—a little distance from the people among whom 
they labor. We need sound bodies and robust cheerful- 
ness in order to do people good. But if a man does not 
feel called upon to live in the wretched swamps of our great 
town, can he not at least make his church home there, 
identifying himself religiously and ecclesiastically with 
his poorer brethren? Why should we have wealthy Chris- 
tians huddling together in the finer parts of this city when 
they would beso much more useful if scattered among the 
poor churches? If the rich and the poor ure ever to 
meet together, it must be in the poor man’s territory ; for 
money and locomotion are correlative terms—the one can 
be transmuted into the other as heat into motion. 
Whereas the poor man must stay where he is put. We 
admire him who takes his life in his hand and goes to 
the Congo. Meantime we pick out the most comforta- 
ble place we can find to live in and to go to church in. 
We pay the traveling expenses of missionaries to carry 
the Gospel to the heathen, and when the heathen come 
to us, paying their own traveling expenses, we turn our 
backs on them, They do not look quite as picturesque 
near by as through the prism of distance. I would be 
glad to have our best preachers, our finest architecture, 
our most inspiring music among the homes of the poor. 
I would bring to bear our strongest appliances where 
the materialism is densest, where there is the hardest 
work to do. We all of us need personal contact with 
those who suffer. ‘‘The most certain softeners of a 
man’s moral skin,” writes Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, ‘‘ and 
sweeteners of his blood, are, I am sure, domestic inter- 
course in a happy marriage and intercourse 
with the poor.” Gladstone never appeared nobler 
than when, of late, he read the Bible to an old street- 
sweeper in an attic chamber. 

But it may be objected, that if we identify ourselves 
with down-town churches, we will have to use public 


conveyances on Sunday. Now it seems to me that, if I 


travel on Sunday in order to enjoy myself—to hear, for 
instance, some brilliant preacher—then I violate the law 
of the Sabbath ; but if I travel in order to do good likea 
missionary who is on his way to some foreign field, or a 
Sunday-school teacher who travels to reach a class of 
poor boys who look to her for spiritual guidance and 
who, but for her, would roam the streets, it is not wrong. 
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Iu doing mission work we are simply pulling out the ox 
or ass that has fallen into the pit. 

It is true, however, that many people cannot in person 
reach these destitute mission fields at our doors, just as 
all of us cannot go as missionaries to India. But we 


o> jon at least contribute something for the support of 


those who shall be our substitutes in this great warfare. 
David’s men had a strong case when, at shearing time. 
they asked Nabal for a gift, on the ground that they had 
heen protecting bis ranches against marauders; and 
there is a principle « f equity involved in the appeal 
made by the struggling mission churches for help from 
influential Christians who occupy more favored environ- 
ments. m 

The need also arises for endowment. A church will 
need to use on its field each year in aggressive work, a 
sum equal to what it requires for its ordinary current 
expenses, The revenue from its endowment, however, 
should be ap)lied as rigidly as possible, not to its 
current expenses but to the educational, philanthropic 
and evangelistic work, which it must do in order to breed 
up and to bring in people who will cheerfully pay the cur- 
rent expenses. If the revenue of the endowment be 
used for the support of the clergy and other ordinary 
current expenses, the offerings of the people being 
applied to missionary work, the tendency will be to raise 
up a breed of ecclesiastical paupers and sponges. 

The question of how to secure an endowment is wide 
and varied. The thought of endowment may be incor- 
porated in the erection of a church edifice. A part of 
the ground may be improved with a view to purely 
ecclesiastical and financially unproductive uses, while 
the rest may be occupied by a revenue bearing building. 
I sometimes think that our churches are very extrava- 
gant in their use of property. Jo a part of the city, for 
imstance, where worldly men are erecting structures 
from six to sixteen stories above ground, with two or 
three floors under the earth, and using these buildings 
during all of the twenty-four hours of every day for busi- 
ness and for residence, you will see the people of God 
spreading out their edifice with a frontage of one hundred 
and fifty feet and occupying a single floor, with their 
church proper and Sunday-school room placed side by 
side. And this space which they incloze and shut in 
from the cheerful habitations of men, they use about 
ten hours a week. The rest of the time it is occupied by 
mice, silence and gloom. It is no wonder they try to 
shirk the burden of taxation. A business conducted 
with such extravagance would be strung up on the reef 
of bankruptcy within six months. The question arises: 
Could not a part of this valuable ground be so improved 
as &) secure to the church a permanent endowment? 


New YorRK Clvy. 


THE HEATHEN OF NEW YORK. 


BY JACOB A. RIIs. 

The question was asked in my hearing not long ago: 
** Are there any heathen in New York?” and it was an- 
swered glibly: *‘ Yes! a lot of Chinese and some Turks.” 
The man whosaid that evidently thought of the heathen, 
when he thought of them at all, as more or less savage, 
dark-skinned foreigners, whose unbelief was, to a cer- 
tain extent, a geographical problem, a question of 
latitude. Even then he was mistaken, for the 
Turks” of whom he spoke are not Turks at all, but 
mostly Syrian Christians. That is a matter of small 
moment, however. The important point is that nine out 
of ten churchgoing New Yorkers would probably re- 
turn the same answer to the same question and think no 
more of it. Wehave got the heathen so firmly lodged 
across the sea, in our every-day view of their case, that it 
is next to impossible to make lots of good people believe 
that there are as many of them right here in New York 
4s in most of the mission fields abroad, to which we 
send preachers year after year. Iwas going to say, 
“right here at our church doors ;” but that would not 
be literally true. They are there, but the churches are 
not, That is one reason why they are heathen. We 
have left them to grow up so under our very eyes, while 
we were looking off to foreign shores. Nodoubt it seems 
more like doing something to take ship for the heathen 
at the Antipodes than to travel up the Bowery in a street 
car to look them up. Nevertheless, I should strongly 
recommend the latter route, if it is a question of results. 

I make no mental reservation when I speak of New 
York’s heathen. If anybody thinks so, let him turn to 
the report for last year (1891) of the Catholic Protectory 
and find, on page 14, 739 of the boys and girls received in 
the institution during the year, nearly one-fourth of all, 
put down as having never received religious instruction 
of anysort. There is an awful indictment of Protestant 
indifference in this staterent, for if anything has done 
heroic service as a pretext for slurring over mission 
work among the tenements, it is the claim that Catholic 
children could not be reached ; their own would take 
care of them. They didn’t, according to this record. 
Nobody did ; and the result was 739 young heathen who 
got their first chance to Jearn what Christianity was 
when they were arrested for being what the street had 
mai: of them—vagrants and hoodlums. The police 
were the missionaries in their case. And that was only 
the Protectory record. The children were sent there be- 





cause their parents were nomivally Catholics. It will 
not be denied that the Church of Rome comes closer to 
the poor in their every-day life than any other. It dis- 
putes the possession of the children with the public 
school, with a zeal that sets communities and legislatures 
by the ears continually. If, in spite of all efforts, so 
many that bear its stamp escape altogether, what must 
be the Protestant record? Is the answer found in the 
report of the Superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory 
where the two sects were nearly evenly divided (Prot- 
estants, 42.4 per cent. Catholics, 46.9 per cent.) that of 
more than five thousand prisoners, three-fourths and 
over were devoid of moral sense—42.6 per cent. absolute- 
ly so, while 35 per cent. had ‘* possibly some”? What 
sort of religion was that they laid claim to that got along 
witbout moral sense’ Only 5 per cent. professed that 
they had no religion of any sort. They, at all events, 
seem to have had some moral sense. The Reformatory 
prisoners do not all come from the city, but enough do 
to set the fashion. The tenement sets the fashion 
wherever it is found, and it sticks out plainly enough in 
the statement that more than half of the prisoners came 
from bad houses, while 56 per cent. had left bad company 
and 41 per cent. ‘‘ not good” company before coming. 
It seems as if the missionary had missed a chance there, 

‘The result,” I hear some one say, ‘‘ of unrestricted 
immigration.” Perhaps se, But these boys and girls 
were not immigrant:. They were born here, at least the 
overwhelming majority were. They grew up in New 
York and should have been reached here. They were 
not reached. Why were they not? That is of less ac- 
count than what the chances are of reaching them now 
and how it shall be done. 

As to the first, let us see where they are and who they 
are, then we shall know. Taking the Bowery street car 
I spoke of, we shall be fairly in line with enough of them 
for present purposes. We will pass Chinatown, which, 
having no children to point the moral we are after, also 
lacks the chief handle by which it might be caught and 
converted to Christian and American uses. Being a yel- 
low-skinned heathen, besides, the Chinese has had, in 
the opinion of some, his full share of attention. Not so 
with his neighbor across the way, the RussianJew. One 
kind of attention which he has had from the Christian 
community to which he came as a stranger and a guest 
was described to me after this fashion awhile ago by a 
Christian manufacturer of cheap clothing, who employs 
hundreds of these immigrants: ‘* Weare in the business 
to make money. The Jew works cheap, and therefore 
we employ him; and so that he shall not go on strike to 
get his wages raised, we see to it that he learns nothing 
but the merest machine-work, We can make him prof- 
itable to us with that. That he shall be profitable to 
himself is not in our plan, There is profit for one 
only in the business. So we keep him down.” 
A Christian scheme, truly. Hisown people have provided 
tradeschools for him, and such opportunities as our public 
schools offer he seizes eagerly. There are no brighter 
pupils in them than the children of the poor Jews. It 
has beean said that the Jew exploits Christianity, if at 
all, for pretit. It seems then that he follows a precedent 
if he does. As a matter of fact, his own rabbis com- 
plain of the loosening of the old ties of faith, and of the 
visible falling away of the voung. The churches and 
missions on the East side, that invite him in are often 
crowded to the doors, and report a great and growing 
interest that does not depend on the loaves and fishes. 
Sunday-schools gather them in without trouble. But 
there is one hand, one voice to welcome him where there 
should be ten or twenty. If the young are leaving the 
old dispensation, and the new is not ready to receive 
them, or some other plan than that of keeping them 
down, we shall shortly have a colony of infidels over on 
the East Side, the responsibility for which will be ours, 
not theirs. There are sixty thousand children growing 
in Jewtown to-day, to whom this choice must come. 

Tt is much the same way with the Italians who crowd 
the big tenements west of the Bowery, as the Jews do 
those east of it, and are working their way into every 
ramshackle barrier from the Brooklyn to the Harlem 
Bridge. They are just as needy, just as uninviting, and 
they have the same swarms of children, who are just 
so many little handles to catch them by. The philan- 
thropists who conduct the industrial schools, and others 
who are on the same errand, do catch them by it, and 
find that they can lead not only the children but the 
parents too, and make a decent home out of what was a 
hovel. The Italian has the advantage, so considered 
from the standpoint of the active missionary, of not being 
hidebound in his theology. He is not bound atall. By 
birth and by tradition a Catholic, he has lived to see the 
temporal power of the Pope go, never to return, and 
much of the spiritual power of the priests over him 
seems to have gone with it. His wife still worships at 
the shrine of the Virgin with her old fervor, but he is 
indifferent, politely so still, but yet indifferent. His boy 
begins where the father left off and steps by the shortest 
possible cut into godlessness altogether, unless there is 
some one to take him by the hand. There are very few 
todothat. Tiose who are there, like the Italian Evan- 
gelical missionaries at the Five Points, show plainly by 
the results of their work what an important outpost they 
are holding against the enemy and against great odds. 

Where the Bowery car switches off into Third Avenue, 





begins the first of the Bohemian cettlements that cut up 
the solid German East Side in a succession of transverse 
streaks as far up as Yorkville. The Bohemian repre- 
sents the active stage, the offensive as it were, of the 
evolution that is to make of him an American citizen 
with or without religion. He has established Freethinke) s’ 
schools. There were two of them when I heard of them 
last; there may be four now. There is at least one 
Protestant Bohemian church to a populati »n of between 
thirty and forty thousand. ‘‘ The Bohemians,” said tlhe 
pastor of it once, ‘‘ are Roman Catholics by birth, infidels 
of necessity ; and P1otestants by history and inclination.” 
The necessity seems to have carried the day. Perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at. For various reasons, chiefly 
of industrial origin, but in part also of language and 
temperament, these imnigrants have been shut out or 
have shut themselves out so thoroughly from contact 
of any sort with the world that surrounds then, that it is 
not rare to tind men among them who have sat in their 
tenements working at the cigar maker’s bench ten or 
tifteen years without having learned scarce a word of 
the language of their adopted country. These are har I 
to reach, tho the missionary report makes goed church 
members of even the infidels among them; but they 
also have children to whom the choice must come, with 
the infidel school waiting to enroll them; children 
whom philanthropy and the industrial school have found 
the key to, with an effort, perhaps, but still found it. Is 
the Church to let them go? 

Over there on the East Side is an enormous tenement 
pepulation of Germans, numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands. Four years ago, when a reckoning was demanded, 
the clergyman who made it was able only to show 16.000 
members of German churches in a total of 400,000. His 
claim was that the American churches, while taking the 
children into their Sunday-schools, did not keep hold of 
them ; so that practically his record of church member- 
ship was the only one. They needed looking after, of all 
things, he said. There is another class which we passed 
by on the way up in the car that need it even worse 
than they or than any of the others I have mentioned. | 
mean the 12,000 lodgers in the lodging houses all along 
the Bowery and its tributaries, from the City Hall up to 
the Cooper Union. That is the average number lodging 
there, exclusive of the 400 shivering wretches, men and 
women, who seek shelter in the police station lodging 
rooms every night. Among them there is a large per- 
centage, much too large, of young men from good homes 
in the country ‘who have come to the city looking for 
work, or for change and excitement. A few of these 
houses are run by Christian men. In the vast majority 
nearly all the associations are of the worst. Thieves 
go there to find the idle hands for which they have 
mischief todo. Half the crimes of recent years have 
been hatched in these houses. Satan is in full possession. 
the whole twenty-four hours, Once in a great while the 
good missionary comes with his praying band—comes 
oh ! how often, too late. 

Then send your men, your ministers. They are needed 
all along the line, but at no point so badly as there. 
These young men stand at the parting of the ways. The 
police know how often they take the wrong road and how 
hard it is afterward to turn back. Send the right kind 
of men, muchdependson that. There isone working there 
now who wasoncea soldier, asergeantin the British Army, 
The Italian missionary at the Five Points was a drum- 
mer-boy in Garibaldi’s legion. Both are very success- 
ful. Curious coincidence’ There is nothing curious 
about it. They are successful because they are active 
men of affairs. The same energy that made them enlist 
for the one war bespoke success for them in the other, 
and their experience in handling men made it all the 
more certain. Practical men are wanted, not theolo- 
gians. Earnest men, Lukewarmness isn’t going to 
win over any of those Lhave spoken of, not one, noless 
for profit, Patient men; noone hasa right to get angry 
with the poor because they do not get up and shout the 
minute the missiopary appears, or to charge them with 
ingratitude. [tis only a little while since a great d+ - 
nomination deliberately advised the sale of down-town 
churches to get money tosettle upthe debts of fashionable 
temples up-town. And this thing has been yoing on for 
years while the population down-town has been crowd- 
ing in at a greater rate year by year until it is packed 
past all precedent in the very districts it is proposed to 
desert further. Whose turn is it to get angry, if itis 
anybody's ¢ 

Better than send any one, go yourself. That is what 
you probably will not do, but that is what has got to 
be done all the same before this war is ended. New 
York is willing to contribute the money, if it must be ; 
it will hire a substitute, but it will not go to the war 
itself. It is the same trouble that cripples our charity 
management. It is a bad defect; but I think it is in the 
way of being amended. While the older folk are talk- 
ing, the young men are waking up. Let them go to the 
front with their fresh enthusiasm. Let them catch the 
children, and marshal them into boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
where they candrill them into good ways as easily as 
the street drills them into bad. And in dealing with 
their parents, Jet them remember that they expect to be 
sought out. They belonged in the old country to some 


church, which they could not shake off if they would. 
They were part of a parish, and were looked after as such. 
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All the new freedom is strange to them, and so much of 
it atonce is dangerous ; this being let alone to make their 
choice in church matters is. Two-thirds of them make 
no choice, soare left. They simply drop out. By alittle 
effort they could be kept in. 

Finally, as to the church they are to be kept in. Let 
it be a church, not a chapel. Let them understand that 
you are not serving up one kind of religion down in the 
slums and another and stronger kind on the avenue for 
their betters, Whatever of life there is-in the Church 
let it throb down there, and, if there is enough of it, it 
will soon make a response that will surprise you. 

NEw York CIty. 
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THE VICIOUS CLASS. 


BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


In general this term is very comprehensive. In com- 
mon speech it encircles within its scope a very considera- 
ble portion of the community. One class would apply 
the term ‘ vicious class” to murderers and thieves. A 
policeman will declare that the ‘‘ vicious class” are those 
who make life burdensome to him on his beat by loafing 
on street corners, Prohibitionists will tell you that the 
rumseller is the principal source of vice and crime. 
Others will collect the occupants of houses of ill-fame, 
dives, etc., under this head. Many thoughtless ones 
group together those who. dwell in the precincts of 
squalor and want as the * vicious class,” making no dis- 
tinction between innocent women and helpless children, 
who are dragged down because perchance one member 
of their family has given loose rein to appetite or passion 
and forced disgrace, destitution and shame upon the in- 
nozent ones of his household. 

For the purposes of this article, however, | submit 
that the ‘‘ vicious class”"—those most to be dreaded—are 
those who create crimes where they do not exist, and 
foster them where they do exist; who defy laws and 
prey upon the weaknesses and infirmities of men to get 
rich. 

There are three great sources of crime that must plead 
guilty to this indictment—to wit: Intemperance, gam- 
bling and evil reading. The harvests from the seed sowing 
of these three vice breeders in the community are doing 
more to degrade society, hinder the progress of the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ, undermine common hon- 
esty and fair dealing, and overthrow the safeguards of 
good government, than any or all other evil infiuences 
combined, These are essentially vicious because they 
breed crimes, disorder, poverty and want. 

Religion and morals are the foundation of all good 
government. Those who overthrow these safeguards 
must be treated as traitors to their country and foes to 
its highest interests, 

The encroachment of these crime breeders is becoming 
each year more and more alarming, particularly as they 
are intrenching their position by bribing and corrupting 
ofticials, repealing righteous statutes, destroying elective 
franchise, and throwing obstacles in the way of the 
proper enforcement of law for the preservation of public 
peace and order, 

Iam not disposed to denounce the victim of either of 
these great crime-breeding influences as particularly  vi- 
cious above all other criminals, It is hoped that the time 
is not far distant when public sentiment will assert itself 
with sympathy for the tempted victim, and with indig- 
nant condemnation of these fruitful sources of crime 
and immorality. 

My conclusions then are: That those who make drunk- 
ards, paupers, criminals, who destroy peace and good 
order, undermine common honesty and industrious hab- 
its, wreck homes, impoverish helpless women and de- 
fenseless children, are pre-eminently the ‘‘ vicious class.” 

We should denounce the promoters of crime--the seed 
sowers of evil—rather than the result of their crafty 
machinations, 

The question is asked: ‘‘ What is the attitude of the 
Church toward the ‘ vicious class, and the attitude of 
the * vicious class” toward the Church?" Tanswer: The 
attitude of the ‘* vicious class” is hostile to the Church, 

because the restraintsof religion curtail the license to 
sinful practices, 
The attitude of the Church is too often criminally pas- 
sive and indifferent, The Church frequently occupies a 
position corresponding to the ambulance corps of an 
army whocare for the wounded and the dying, instead 
of taking those wise precautions indicated by the Ad- 
vance Guard, whose duty it is to locate masked batteries, 
discover the strength of the enemy, fire sunken mines 
and prevent catastrophe by putting the enemy to con- 
fusion and dislodging them from their strongholds. 
In dealing with the subjects of intemperance, gam- 
bling and licentiousness, ministers are frequently moral 
cowards. They dare not sound the tocsin of alarm from 
their pulpits for fear of giving offense. Good people are 
ready to respond in support of the grand work of city 
missions (which is practically the ambulance corps of the 

Church seeking by the grace of God torestore sinful men 

and women after they have fallen), and yet unwisely 

forget to use or cowardly shrink from using precautions 
against such dread results as those they seek toamelio-rate. 

While the Church is thus shrinking and cowardly 
and oftentimes criminally indifferent to the importance 


have the foes of the Church, to wit: organized infidels 
of this nation, lending their support to efforts to over- 
throw, ay! even brazenly demanding the repeal of all 


laws which recognize God as the Supreme Ruler of na- 
tions and his Son Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world. 
This was illustrated a few years ago when the infidels 
and free-lovers of this country organized themselves to- 
gether as the National Liberal League, with R. G. Inger- 
soll, Vice President, and then demanded, not only the re- 
peal of the laws against the importation into this coun- 
try of obscene and lewd matter, the printing and selling 
of the same in the District of Columbia, Territories, 
navy yards and provinces over which Congress had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, the transmission of such devil’s wares 
through the mail, but also at the same time demanded 
‘““No God in the Constitution or Civil Government,” 
“Abrogation of all laws for the public appropriation of 
money for educational or charitable institutions,” ‘‘ Ab- 
rogation of all Sabbath laws,” ‘*The abolishing of the 
appointment by the President of the United States or by 
the Governors of the various States, of all religious fes- 
tivals and fasts,” *: That the judicial oaths in courts and 
in all other departments of the Government should be 
abolished,” and ‘That all chaplains in Congress, State . 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, prisons, asylumsand 
publicinstitutions should be dismissed and discontinued.” 
This organization for years publicly demanded these 
things, and in addition tothis ‘‘ That all laws looking to 
the enforcement of Christian morality should also be 
abrogated,” and ‘* All religious service of every name 
sustain by the Government,” not only should be 
abolished, but that ‘‘ the Bible should not be admitted in 
the public school either as a text-book or avowedly as a 
book of religious worship.” 
This class of persons are superlatively vicious, as they 
insult the God of the universe, ignore the hallowed in- 
fluences of religion, break down the restraints of mor- 
ality, and open wide the flood gates for the free outflow 
of obscenity, indecency and all kinds of immorality. 
But, you may ask,*‘What of the poor and the degraded 
—those who have sunk below the level of decent society, 
and wallow in the slums?” For twenty years I have seen 
this class dragged into the police court—the harvest of 
these three great crime breeders. I have seen young 
women brought into court with the blush of shame for 
the first arrest, and perhaps the first exposure of sinful 
and vicious living, and yet in a very few years I have 
again seen them bloated wretches—ob jects of abhorrence 
to every one whose eyes rest upon them, Tracing out 
lives of young men who have been bitten by one of these 
poisonous reptiles—intemperance, gambling, evil read- 
ing or licentiousness—I have seen the harvest gathered 
in in ruined lives, desperation and untimely graves. 
With these results all about us the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of Christian men and women is appalling, Even 
good men and good women not only withhold their 
sympathy from efforts to check the pernicious influences 
of the wicked, but often ridicule and unjustly criticise 
the efforts made by devoted men and women to prevent 
the seed sowing which leads step by step down to the 
lowest degradation known to our civilization. 
This nation cannot hope to escape the inevitable con- 
sequences of the seed-sowing of vice and crime if it tol- 
erates intemperance, gambling, evil reading and un- 
cleanness. These are moral pestilences, scourges worse 
than the plagues of Egypt, that are fostered, licensed 
and encouraged oftentimes because there is great wealth 
to be accumulated through them from the weakness of 
mankind, 
We must stop the seed-sowing, or the harvest will soon 
bury the blessings of free. government in obloquy and 
disgrace, and bring upon this nation the judgments of a 
holy God. History is replete with instances where men 
who have turned away from the Most High, and nations 
that have run riot in vicious living, have been swept out 
of existence by the judgments of God, Sacred and pro- 
fane history, and the laws of Nature proclaim “‘ after the 
seed sowing cometh the harvest,” and “ as the seed sown 
so the harvest must inevitably be.” 
Traduce not the victim of the drink curse, while the 
cause of his ruin is protected by the copartnership of the 
State under license laws. 
Hale not the defaulter, embezzler and thief to prison 
while the statute books are blotted with the accursed 
Ives Pool bill, authorizing the temptations of the gam- 
bling fraternity of robbers, sharpers and thieves. 
Turn pot away in holy horror from the victim of 
youthful indiscretion, while the sensational writers of 
modern filth and trash are outside of prison walls. Hope 
not to better the condition of those who live in the pre- 
cincts of squalor and want unless the pestholes of conta- 
gion are closed and the renewing grace of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ shall be applied to the hearts of the 
stricken, tempted and sin cursed. The laws of suppres- 
sion and repression must be enforced, apace with the 
preaching of the Word of Life, and the restoring, con- 
verting and healing influences of mission and social re- 
forms. The sewer pipes that are belching forth poison- 
**gin-mill,” ‘* dive,” 
press, etc., must be closed ; otherwise religion and mor- 


overthrown. 





of preventing the seed-sowing of vice and crime, we 


als will be infected, diseased, corrupted, debased and 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 


BY THE REV. J. 0. 8S. HUNTINGTON, 








The tenement-house problem is a unique one in our 
large cities and towns. The whole system is one of the 
many forms which slavery has taken in the world. Itis 
just as much a system of slavery as the chattel slavery 
of the South. It is quite common for men to say that 
the poor can “ go West.” Asa matter of fact not one 
poor man in a hundred can escape from the surroundings 
in which he has grown up. He has not the ability or 
the capital to make sucha change. Moreover, he has been 
so warped and permeated by the foul system of over- 
crowding and the bestiality brought about by the sa- 
loons that he has no desire to remove and no knowledge 
that a different condition of life exists for him. It was 
the same with the Negroes of the South; they did not 
care to be free, because they did not know what free- 
dom was. These conditions in the tenement houses pro- 
duce on the poor the results which slavery always pro- 
duces—hopeless discouragement and restlessness. There 
is also a longing for a delivery from such conditions 
whether that delivery comes in the form of a French 
revolution or some milder amelioration of economic 
conditions. 

The tenement-house poor do not go to church because 
the church, as an institution, seems too far away from 
them in -its comfortable accommodations, its pew rent- 
ing, in its fashionable and well-dressed congregation, in 
its smug respectability and easy air of self-satisfaction. 
The church seems to them the property of the higher 
classes, and the poor do not concern thenzselves with it. 
It belongs to the upper classes in the same way that 
musical recitals by Paderefski or elegant evening enter- 
tainments belong to them, 

It has been said that the Protestant churches could 
adopt the plan of the Roman Catholic Church, and have 
several services on Sunday, and so accommodate all 
classes, There may be some force in that suggestion ; 
but Ido not think the Roman Catholic Church is as success- 
ful as many suppose, and I form my judgment upon their 
own confessions. There is a tremendous leakage among 
the native-born population in their church attendance ; 
those who do attend are largely composed of emigrants 
from the other side, who keep up habits of church-going 
which were formed there. 

Many of the poor look upon the Church as an agent of 
oppression and an obstacle in the path of progress ; yet 
many of them who talk against it are in favor of a uni- 
versal society, or brotherhood. But no one man can 
possibly establish a universal society ; if he did it would 
be nothing but a sect, dominated by his own personality 
and limitations, and therefore it would never be prosper- 
ous. There has been but one society established which 
has been universal in its character, and this society was 
formed by Jesus Christ. He formed it, not by separat- 
ing himself from the rest of his fellows, as other sects 
do, but by including all men and himself, and taking 
their nature upon him. His Church is universal,because 
it stands for the Son of God and the Son of Man. It has 
the marks of universality, however those marks may 
have been obscured by some of its members. 

The ‘ model” tenement house is, in my opinion, an 
hypocrisy and a lie. Itis, at best, asystem of dole- 
giving ; a method by which landlords salve their con- 
sciences and fancy they are laying up treasures in Heaven 
because they are taking a lower rent than they could 
otherwise exact. Even if the model tenement house 
were carried on as a business venture and not made a 
charity institution it would not enable the poor to realize 
any better life themselves, 

The continual rise in land values all around New York 
City is serving to imprison the poor in the town more 
and more, [ know of many poor young working women 
who are struggling to lay up a little money for a home. 
One girl said to me: *‘t want to have a roof over 
Mother's head before I die and not go on paying rent to 
landlords as long asT live.” Inthe meantime the values of 
land in Westchester County, in New Jersey and on Long 
Island are continually rising ; the more the poor seek to 
getin the country the more the real-estate speculators 
raise the value of the land, 

The only way to solve this problem is to give to the 
people what they create. If the people, by their work 
and toil, have made a certain piece of land valuable, that 
value belongs to them because they have created it. If 
they wish to go in the country, and the land there be- 
comes double in worth, that increased increment belougs 
to those who have created it. It must be used for them. 
Put the tax on the values of land,and take from the real- 
estate owners and heavy landlords the unearned incre- 
ment which they are pocketing, and which comes from 
the labor of the people. When that is done the tenement 
house will cease to exist. 

New YORK CIry, 


THE GAMBLING FRATERNITY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L, SCUDDER, 


ous gases into the community, especially through the — 
disorderly house, devil’s printing-- 


Gambling is a popular American pastime, for gam- 
bling includes betting, which is well-nigh universal, and 
finds zealous advocates among all grades of society. 
Respectable people bet on elections, young ladies bet on 
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bers unblushingly operate lotteries and raffles in the 
house of God. The virus is in our national blood, and it 
is easy to see how, with such customs to uphold them, 
policy shops and gambling hells abound in all our cities 
and re*eive the protection of the police. Such infamous 
dens may be likened to municipal boils, the natural out- 
come of vitiated blood, and such race tracks as Gutten- 
burg and Gloucester, to social carbun sles. They are the 
external indications of internal disease. 

The question of reaching the gambling fraternity, 
therefore, is a prodigious one. The roots of the evil can 
be traced back into popular customs and a low moral 
tone respecting the sacredness of property and the legiti- 
mate method of getting it. I am asked to dwell especially 
upon the subject of race-track gambling, as practiced in 
this vicinity and at the other end of the State. 

New Jersey has enough sins of its own to bear with- 
out becoming the scapegoat of New York and Philadel- 
phia; but such itis. Over against each of these great 
cities you find a colossal gambling hell, in the shape of a 
race track, that defies the law and laughs at the author- 
ities. The criminal classes of the Quaker City pour 
across the Delaware and find a congenial hunting ground 
at Gloucester, and the crooks of New York swarm 
over the Hudson and ply their unholy traffic at Gutten- 
burg. These gambling corporations have become so 
powerful that they think nothing of spending $100,000 
to influence an election or defend themselves in hours of 
popular protest and uprising. They dictate to the police, 
control grand juries, corrupt legislatures, stultify jus- 
tice, and divide many important public offices among 
their shareholders and supporters. How they are able to 
accomplish this becomes apparent to any one who visits 
the Guttenburg race track. When the writer, as a mMem- 
ber of the Law and Order League, of Hudson County, 
and a private detective, entered the gambling pavilion ad- 
joining this track, he found there about 5,000 men, with 
dollar bills in their bands, flitting nervously about 
among the sixty-six gambling booths, which are simply 
so many swindling shops. Each one present paid $1,00 
at the gate. The gate receipts, therefore, were about 
$5,000. Each gambling booth paid $100 a day for its 
privileges. The daily income from this source then was 
$6,600. The total receipts were $11,600 on this rather in- 
clement and disagreeable day. 

Now a company that can clear $10,000 a day and has 
no conscience must be conceded to be a power which 
cannot be put down by pious exhortations and the sing- 
ing of psalms. Itisa giant before whom the average 
man is the smallest kind of a pigmy. 

Those who attend these races are mostly blacklegs and 
their dupes. A more vicious and pitiable crowd cannot 
be seen outside the penitentiary and the idiot asylum. 
Cunning villains with false ‘‘tips” and “ pointers” on 
one side, and infatuated simpletons on the other, who, 
after a few fortunate ventures, purposely granted them 
by the gamblers, finally stake their all and lose it. With 
their money they usually fling away their character, 
their business prospects and their usefulness in the 
world. Ifa man wins, he keeps on betting until he loses 
all, for irrespective of the chicanery that abounds, the 
odds are always in favor of the professional gamblers, 
and into his pockets the money eventually goes. If the 
victim loses, he suffers under the delusion that he will 
win another time. So he keeps on “ playing the races ” 
as long as there is another dollar he can beg, borrow or 
steal. His betting leads tosundry other villainies, which 
torment his employers and friends. We have not the 
space to individualize and give specific instances of men 
and women who have gone to ruin on Guttenburg hill. 
As far as the racing is concerned, it isa farce. People 
go there to gamble, not to see the races as they used to, 
years ago. They spend more time in the gambling pa- 
vilion than on the grand stand. The horses are mere 
pieces of dice—loaded dice usually. 

THE INDEPENDENT raises the question whether these 
people can be reached by the influences of religion. 

The victims can sometimes be reclaimed, if their losses 
have occurred early in their career, and they learn the 
true character of those who deceive and rob them. If 
the passion for gambling (which is as powerful as the 
drink or opium habit) has not permanently fastened 
itself upon them, their losses may cause them to repent 
and reform, and become susceptible to religious influ- 
ence. Many of them, however, develop into vagabonds 
and petty swindlers, or take to drink and sink out of 
sight. 

As to the professional gambler, he cannot be reached 
by either law or Gospel. His heart is ascold as a cake of 
ice. He is a well-dressed desperado, with his hand 
against his fellow-men. He is soeaten up with greed 
that the Gospel would have nothing to work on, if in- 
deed you could get him to comeintoachurch. You 
might as well try toconvert a shark. While good people 
are talking about reaching him, he is concocting 
schemes by which he can reach and ruin the rising gen- 
eration. When you get him into State prison and 
penned into acell, then there may be some possibility of 
reaching him with the Gospel. The first move toward 
his conversion, then, is to break up his business by the 
iron hand of law, backed by the co-operation of a right- 
eous people. Until this initial step is taken evangelistic 
efforts are vain and religious gush is worse than worth- 
less, The majority of our people must be free from the 





taint of gambling themselves, and then they must com- 
bine politically to rout the enemy. This class must be 
conquered before they can be converted. 

JERSEY City, N. J. 


THE COAL MINERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY HENRY ROOD, 


There is no field for Home Missionary work that de- 
mands greater attention than that comprised by the an- 
thracite coal regions, These lands, situated in the 
northestern portion of Pennsylvania, contain scores of 
thousands of Italians, Hungarians, Tyrolese, Slovaks 
and Poles, an army of whom are not reached by either 
the Protestant or by the Roman Catholic Church, This 
army consists of men, women and children, who spend 
ol an average twenty-seven cents per day for living ex- 
penses, They exist in miserable shanties, ten, twelve, 
twenty, where an American family of tive would be 
crowded, They eat the poorest food, drink great quantities 
of bad wines and worse liquors, and place no value upon 
human life. It is unusual to find one of these immigrants 
unarmed. They are kept in but partial subjection, and 
then only by a force of private officers, termed Coal and 
Iron Police. 

The Slovaks, particularly, are devoid of humanity. 
They havea motto; ‘‘ Deed man no good; save the liv- 
ing.” ‘To illustrate: I was present at a coronor’s inquest 
in July, 1891, when it was clearly proven that the dead 
man was a brother to a certain boarding-house keeper. 
The latter denied all relationship and even acquaint- 
ance, and refused to allow his brother’s body to be 
brought within hisdoor. He preferred to have his own 
brother's body dissected by medical students, rather than 
pay fifteen dollars for funeral expenses. This is nof an 
unusual instance. 

Very few of these men bring their families to this 
country. They come here merely to save a few hundred 
dollars, intending to return to Europe and there reside 
permanently. Their proclivities, their prenatal influ- 
ences even, make them trend involuntarily toward the 
Church of Rome; and yet so degraded are they that 
even Rome's strongest weapon, fear, is disregarded. 
Scarcely a year agoIT stood at the altar alongside a Polish 
priest who had called me in from the street to protect 
him. He had been assaulted while saying mass, and 
feared further violence from some of the hundreds then 
“ worshiping ” in his church, 

Last winter a Sicilian priest came to me and pulled a 
revolver from his pocket. 

‘*T have been threatened with assassination by some 
of my people,” he said. ‘I never go out alone after 
dark.” 

The vast majority of the foreign element in the anthra- 
cite regions are stolidly ignorant, brutally cruel. They 
congregate, one thousand, two, three, in mining patches 
a few miles from the principal towns, Scarcely any 
speak English. They so outnumber the *t white men ”— 
Irish, Germans, Americans, Scotch, Welsh, English—- 
that there is no necessity for them to use other than 
their native language. Each Saturday night following 
pay-day they commence a drunken orgy which is con- 
tinued on the Sabbath. In the worst parts of the anthra- 
cite regions newspaper men ordinarily expect that a 
murder may be committed on Sunday, and usually look 
for a stabbing affray when a wedding or a christening 
takes place. Three to five days are frequently devoted 
to each of the latter events. These statements are not 
exaggerated ; they are written with the utmost seri- 
ousness. 

Roman Catholic churches are to be found everywhere 
in the anthracite regions. In one town of but 13,000 in- 
habitants, is one Catholic church for Irishmen, a second 
for Germans, a third for Italians, a fourth for Poles, and 
a fifth for Hungarians. This list does not include two 
Greek churches, one of which is orthodox. That same 
town has one Italian Presbyterian missionary, who is 
struggling to erect a little chapel. A brief explanation, 
however, may serve to show how certain of the Catholic 
churches have been able to exist. Until recently a 
curious custom prevailed at nearly all the collieries. It 
prevails at some to-day. This custom is for the paymas- 
ter to retain from the wages of each Catholic miner 
twenty-five cents per month; and the sums thus col- 
lected ure turned over to the Catholic priest. And | 
never knew a “white” Catholic miner who dared to 
demand that the paymaster hand to him the full 
amount earned and let him be the judge of how much he 
should give to the priest. If a priest thus ‘‘ collected ” 
from two or three thousand miners he could do fairly 
well at any rate. 

A specific instance, vouched for by a responsible man, 
has been brought to my attention. A number of years 
ago, in a great coal operator’s town, lived an Irish priest 
who would stand at the paymaster’s window when the 
men received their wages. As each envelop was passed 
out the priest seized it and took therefrom as much as he 
wanted, handing the remainder to the man who had 
earnedit. ‘It was not rare,” my informant adds, ‘* for 
a miner to fall upon his knees and beg the priest to 
‘give me a little more—my wife has been ill, and I am 
in debt.’ But such appeals were generally silenced most 
effectually.” 

Of course this occurred years ago; and to-day the 





practice of ‘‘ collecting” is not general. It is interesting 
to observe that this tyranny has been greatly abated, 
not by men who have lived in America for many years, 
but by Hungarians, Italians, Slovaks and Poles who re- 
belled against the fraud. 

There can be but one method of Christianizing the un- 
reached foreigners. Send to them missionaries—of their 
own nationalities if possible, medical missionaries if ob- 
tainable. From personal kr owledge of the situation in 
different parts of the United States, I am convinced that 
the ideal material for home missionaries to work among 
immigrants, is the youth of fifteen to nineteen years, 
brought to this country and educated here, meanwhile 
living with immigrants of his own naticnality, so that he 
can preserve his knowledge of language, traditions, etc. 
In the anthracite fields the immigrants must have their 
own churches, They are too dirty to mix with Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, They reek with offensive odors, and 
vermin are frequently found upon them, 

Many have asked: ‘‘Is there any use trying to Chris- 
tianize these foreigners?” 

By all means. I recently concluded sixteen months’ 
study, for a magazine, of immigrants in the anthracite 
fields. And the most astonishing thing I witnessed was 
the eagerness of the people to progress, when once they 
had received the truth. If the missionary got an Italian 
to church one week, he could usually be persuaded to at- 
tend night school the week following and the third 
week he would take a bath. 

Two years ago, while calling upon Stanley one day, 
the conversation turned upon missionary work in Af- 
rica. As far as my knowledge goes, Stanley is not par- 
ticularly interested in church affairs, I regard him as 
an unprejudiced man, and as an expert. 

‘* Mr. Stanley,” I said, ‘‘ has missionary work ‘ paid’ in 
Africa ?” 

Never will be forgotten the impressive, earnest man 
ner of his reply. 

‘‘Tam as sure of that, as that we are sitting here tallk- 
ing. There would be no Africa!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ no Af- 
rica for civilization, were it not for the missionaries. 
Theirs is better than the force of arms.” 

If that is true of Africa there nced be no doubt as to 
Pennsylvania ; but the Keystone State must have work- 
men,and at once. 


New York City. 





CONVERTING AND REFORMING FALLEN 
WOMEN. 
BY A. S. HATCH, 
CHAIRMAN BoaRD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FLORENCE MISSION, 





The ‘Florence Mission,” of New York, which is 
especially devoted to the conversion and reformation of 
fallen women, bas been in existence for ten years, It 
was established by Mr, J. C. N. Crittenton, of New York, 
as « memorial to his daughter Florence, a little child of 
his who died and whose loss exercised a very strong in- 
fluence over his character. He had always been a church- 
going man, but not especially interested in Christian 
work, The death of his daughter, however, afflicted bim 
so much that he became greatly imterested in philan- 
thropic and religious matters. He saw the necessity of 
some work among fallen women and started the mission 
referred to, naming it after his daughter. He is the 
principal supporter of this work and has started similar 
missions, one at San Jose, another at Sacramento, 
another at San Francisco, and possibly others in Cali- 
fornia. 

Personally, for thirty years I have been interested in 
rescuing fallen men and women. I was particularly 
interested in the work of Jerry McCauley in Water 
Street, who had a mission for the reformation of crooked 
men and drunkards; Jerry had been both. That was 
established about twenty years ago, and was very suc- 
cessful in its work of converting convicts and men who 
had committed no crime, but who were drunkards. It 
has been the means of reinstating many such people in 
their social and business relations, and is still carrying 
on its work with increasing power. 

The ‘‘ Cremorne Mission” was started by Mr. McCauley 
and his wife about ten years ago, in part of a building 
called the ‘‘ Cremorne Garden,” in Thirty-second Street 
near Sixth Avenue, which had been a notorious place of 
evil resort. This mission had special reference to the 
needs of fallen women, of whom there were a great many 
in that neighborhood, but was carried on in connection 
withthe missionin Water Street, just mentioned, and it 
has been the means of reforming a large number of men 
and women. 

Women are led into lives of prostitution from a variety 
of causes. You cannot name a particular cause which 
would refer to all, or even a majority of such cases. I 
will refer to the principal causes that have come under 
my observation. 

Many young girls come to New York from country 
towns and the rural districts with the desire of honor- 
ably supporting themselves in the city. They have an 
idea that if they can get to New York or any large 
city, they will have no difficulty in earning a living. 
When they arrive here they find it difficult to get work ; 
they become poor and, while their original intentions 
were good, they are led into a disreputable life on the 
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plea, as they term it, of necessity. But I think this 
cause of ‘‘ necessity” filling the ranks of fallen women 
is very much exaggerated. I believe that many of them 
who lead impure lives, ostensibly for that reason, would 
be able to support themselves honestly if they were 
more persevering in their efforts to find work and had a 
stronger resolution in that direction, In other words, I 
think that class of women become too easily discouraged 
and, in many cases, give way to the temptation to enter 
a wicked life when they need not doso. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly true that there are some women 
whose preference would be for a pure life, who feel that 
they are driven into prostitution by necessity. 

In the second place, there are a good many vain, 
wicked-minded and foolish girls, comprising those 
brought up in cities and those living in towns. They 
become impatient of the restraints of home life and dis- 
satisfied with their humble position. They want to dress 
better and indulge in more of the worldly pleasures of 
life. Work is disagreeable to them, and they are led into 
a fast life by the temptations of ease, excitement and the 
fancied pleasure which such a life is supposed to yield. 
They are fond of dress and display. 

We have had a number of cases of young girls who 
were led to leave comfortable and respectable homes by 
a passion for the stage. They have attached themselves 
to one of the traveling theatrical or burlesque compani‘s, 
and were afterward discharged from the fact that they 
did not exhibit any talent for the occupation. Their 
dismissal generally took place at some poiat distant from 
their homes. In other cases they lost their position 
because the companies to which they were attached 
became ‘‘stranded” on the road, and were obliged to 
disband. In this way the girls were left in a destitute 
condition. Under such circumstances girls often feel 
ashamed to return to their homes, having originally run 
away from them, and being destitute in a strange town 
or city, generally good-looking, they easily yield to the 
temptations which beset them. In some cases their 
morals have been corrupted from their connection with 
the theatrical companies referred to, and they soon drift 
into a loose way of living. If that is not the case, being 
of an indolent disposition, without much energy or 
ambitioa to work—characteristics often found in girls in 
that condition—they readily yield to the temptations 
that are sure to beset them. 

Another cause of prostitution is the real or, in some 
cases, fancied cruel and unkind treatment on. the part of 
stepmothers. Their own mothers having died and their 
fathers having married again after the girls have grown 
up to the age of jifteen or sixteen, they were either un- 
willing to submit to the restraints put upon them by a 
stepmother, or they have been driven from home by 
want of judgment, tact and good sense on the part of the 
stepmother, Of course in some ca;es their own estimate 
of the cruel treatment to which they have been sub 
jected is very much exaggerated ; in some cases the fault 
is undoubtedly more their own than the stepmothen’s, 
Still I have known some very sad cases where I think the 
girls were driven from home by neglect and cruel treat- 


. ment. The same thing may be said in regard to the in- 


temperance of fathers. I have known of a number of 
cases of girls who,having been driven from home on this 
account, have endeavored to make an honest living, and 
afterward, through poverty and temptation, have been 
led into evil ways. 

Some women are led into a disreputable life by 
desertion, neglect or cruel treatment on the part of 
their husbands. A few remain in that life from sheer 
natural depravity, and have no desire to reform ; they 
sometimes attempt to change their habits, but eventu- 
ally return to their old style of life. 

Another prolitic cause of prostitution is the seduction 
of young girls under promise of marriage by men for 
whom they have conceived an affection. Having been 
deserted by the men who seduced them, they have been 
led to feel the sentiment of society that there is no hope 
for them to regain their respectability, and they have 
plunged rapidly into a disreputable life. They have gone 
into such a life in a spirit of desperation. If they have 
lived in suburban towns, or in the country, they come to 
New York to hide their shame, and they have an idea 
that there is no chance for them ever to regain their lost 
position in society. They have no means to employ a 
lawyer and bring a lawsuit for breach of promise; in 
some cases they do not have much intelligence or force 
of character, and are at a loss how to proceed in such 
a matter. 

One of the strongest influences that keeps a woman 
down after she has yielded to temptation, is the idea 
that a fallen woman has no chance of being restored to 
respectability and there is no use for her to try. One of 
the most powerful influences that we bring to bear upon 
these women in our efforts to lead them to salvation is to 
make them feel that, by a life of virtue and industry, it 
is possible for them to win the respect and confidence of 
good people. 

Any one who knows anything of the life and feelings 
of the class of women Iam speaking of finds many of 
them who are sick of the life they are leading, who 
loathe it, loathe themselves for being in it, but who do 
not suppose there is any chance for them to be anything 
else, or to do anything else. When the possibility is 
shown to such women of living a good life, associating 





with respectable people, of being restored to a sense of 
self-respect and of having the respect of others, it is a 
powerful incentive to make them change their mode of 
living. 

The popular notion that bad men can be reformed more 
easily than women is very largely founded on fact. The 
reason is that a woman who has fallen into a degraded 
life feels her position more keenly than a man; she con- 
siders that she has lost all chance of restoration, and that 
makes her desperate and reckless. A man who has 
gone wrong does not experience that feeling to the same 
extent. 

The establishment of the Florence Mission and similar 
enterprises for the rescue of fallen women has exercised 
a wholesome influence on public sentiment. Before 
these missions were established society did not recognize 
the possibility of reformation in a fallen woman as read- 
ily as it did in the case of a degraded man ; it was not as 
willing to receive and employ, or otherwise help, such a 
woman as it was a man who had led a criminal life. 
Public sentiment has changed very much on that subject 
within the last fifteen or twenty years; so that, while 
twenty years ago it was very difficult to obtain fora 
fallen woman who really wished to reform and earn an 
honest living any opportunity to do so, now the minds 
of Christians have been awakened to the possibility of 
salvation through Jesus Christ, and hence reformation 
in such women. The opportunities to obtain respecta- 
ble employment for them are much better than they 
were formerly. Christian people more readily recognize 
the possibility of reforming fallen women andare more 
willing to give them an opportunity to change their 
method of life. 

In seeking to save such women it is very difficult to 
bring them under the influence of the churches, or rather 
in the churches ; but it is comparatively easy to bring 
them under religious influences, to gain their confidence 
and save them by means of missions, conducted in the 
true spirit of Christ, by people who do not look upon 
them and treat them as hopeless outcasts, but extend 
to them the hand of Christian love, and encourage 
in them the hope of future decency and respectability. 
It must be remembered that the Florence Mission has 
no legal control over these women ; it cannot compel them 
toremain in its charge. The one influence it endeavors 
to exert over them—and this fact cannot be emphasized 
too strongly—is to reach them by the power of Christian 
love and win them to the Gospel. 

I consider that the strongest and most effective means 
for the reformation of fallen women, and, in fact, the 
only method that can be relied upon, is a thorough 
regeneration of heart and salvation through Jesus Christ. 
One of the strongest collateral influences that can be 
brought te bear upon them is to dispel from their minds 
the idea that they are hopeless outcasts, and that there 
is nothing for them in life except to go on in the way 
they are living until they finally die and reach Potter's 
Field, They must constantly be encouraged in the belief 
that there is open to them the possibility of a selt- 
respecting and respectable life. 

The only way in which the churches, as euch, can 
reach this class of women, or reach the degraded classes 
of either sex, is by the maintenance of Gospel * rescue 
missions ” in the parts of the city that are frequented by 
them. The extent to which the churches can reach them 
by their ordinary church services is very limited. But 
missions established in sections of the city where these 
people are to be found, and carried on, either under the 
influence of particular churches or as independent and 
undenominational missions, can reach them to a much 
larger degree than the public, or even Christian people, 
are aware, 

Where fallen women go to, after they are converted 
and reformed, depends on their intelligence and capacity. 
It is fair tosay that a majority, or at least a large per- 
centage of them, are women who are better fitted for 
domestic service than any other means of self-support. 
But there are many instances of fallen women of intelli- 
gence and <ducation who have been saved and have found 
employment as clerks, cashiers, stenographers, etc. 
There are others who, after their conversion, develop a 
great desire and capacity for doing missionary work 
among their own class. Such women have become very 
useful and effective workers in connection with rescue 
missions, and have worked for the reformation of others. 
A reformed woman of this kind has usually got a talent, 
tact and an adaptability for such work that you cannot 
find in others. 

The number of missions of this kind in New York 
City and in other cities has largely increased ; conse- 
quently there is a demand for this class of women work- 
ers who develop a marked ability tor such work, I 
know a number of women who have been rescued 
from an evil life who are now efficient workers in mis- 
sions of this kind and who are leading useful, respectable 
and self-respecting lives. Naturally, they are particular- 
ly qualified for reaching women of the class to which 
they formerly belonged, and are peculiarly able to talk 
to them. 

There is quite a considerable percentage of redeemed 
fallen women who marry. In some cases they are 
sought as wives by redeemed men. The men themselves 
having led disreputable lives, have not the prejudices 
against a redeemed woman that men who had not been 





through similar experiences themselves would naturally 
have, 

In other cases, redeemed women are reconciled and 
restored to former husbands from whom they have been 
separated, either through their own conduct, or from 
cruel treatment on the part of their husbands which led 
them to leave their homes. 

In other cases, they, have married men who have been 
the original cause of their fall; these men, after their 
reclamation, have been induced to receive them and 
make them their wives. ; 

Frequently the younger girls—from sixteen to twenty- 
four years of age—who are redeemed after a compara- 
tively brief career of sin, or rescued from places of evil 
resort where they have been detained against their will, 
are restored to their parents. They usually give fictitious 
names at first, but after their confidence has been won, 
they are induced to give their true names and histories, 
and the names and addresses of their parents. Then, 
with the girl’s consent, the parents are written to, and 
if found to be good people, they can generally be per- 
suaded to forgive the past and receive the erring one 
home. In many cases they need no persuasion, but are 
overjoyed to receive intelligence of the missing 
daughter who has been mourned as dead, or hopelessly 
lost to home and friends. 

Some very touching instances of the restoration to 
loving parents of lost and wayward girls, reclaimed, 
redeemed, and transformed in disposition and character, 
have occurred in convection with the work of Floreace 
Mission. 

One of the greatest obstacles in converting and reform- 
ing this class of women is their appetite for drink. 
Those who are led into a disreputable life against the 
promptings of their better nature, begin to drink to 
drown their conscience and their sense of shame. Others 
drink because, in the kind of life they lead, drink is 
offered to them everywhere, from champagne and 
whisky to lager beer and mixed ale. A large proportion 
of prostitutes are drunkards, and they have acquired an 
appetite for drink which it is hard for them to overcome. 
While I admit that some persons may overcome the 
drink habit by strength of will, I think, in the majority 
of cases, the only cure for a drinking man or woman is 
salvation. I know hundreds of cases of men who have 
been delivered from the appetite for drink, instantane- 
ously, the moment they were converted, and they have 
never touched liquor afterward. 

Unless a woman can be delivered from the appetite for 
drink it is almost impossible to save her from prostitu- 
tion ; because the effect of liquor is to obscure her sense 
of shame, right conduct, and to develop all that is bad in 
her nature. 

In regard to the suppression of prostitution, undoubt- 
edly the law should be strictly enforced. But while I 
believe in enforcing the law, and in reducing the social 
evil by legal methods to the greatest possible extent, I 
think that when the strong arm of the law strikes down 
upon these places, the inmates should be met by the hand 
of Christian love stretched forth to help them. Shelter, 
protection, Christian sympathy and salvation should be 
offered to all those women who desire to lead a better 
life. 


New York Crry, _ ; 
. SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS, 


BY THE REV. JOSIAH STRONG, 
SECRETARY OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE U, S, 





I do not think it would be possible to give any exact 
information in regard to the religious condition of tie 
Socialists and Anarchists in New York without going 
among them and taking a ‘‘census.” At the same time 
we have some general knowledge on the subject which 
may help us in forming a judgment in regard to the 
matter. At the last election, for instance, I think it was 
a fact worthy of notice that in New York there were 
five thousand votes polled by Anarchists, while the 
Prohibitionists polled only twenty-five hundred. The 
Anarchists believe so little in governmental restraint 
that, of necessity, they do not believe in the Church, and 
have so expressed themselves, The Socialists of former 
years were professed unbelievers in the Church and in 
Christianity ; but Ithink many of our modern Socialists 
believe in either, or both, while there are some Socialists 
who claim to find authority for their reformatory ideas 
in the Bible and who call themselves ‘‘ Christian Social- 
ists.” 

It is quite surprising how many people there are who 
do not attend church, and who are not apparently sub- 
scribers to the Christian faith, who believe in Jesus. 
This is true of many workingmen you meet, and of men 
who hate the Church as an organization. When I say 
they believe in Jesus Christ, I do not mean to affirm that 
they have a saving faith in Jesus ; but they have noth- 
ing to say against him. Tho they might call themselves 
believers in Christ, I do not suppose they could stand an 
examination as to their orthodoxy. Altho they have 
much to say against the Church, they have nothing to 
say against him. 

Many of the poorer class of people do not go to church 
because they say the Church has ceased, in their judg- 
ment, to represent Christ. They consider that the 
Church is largely for a class, and they do not consider 
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that they belong to that class. As one workingman said, 
in speaking on this subject: ‘‘ Workingmen do not ob- 
ject to Christianity, but to churchianity.” 

Some time since I delivered a lecture at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Hartford, Conn., on the mission of the 
Church. At the conclusion of my remarks I was ap- 
proached by a Jewish gentleman, a Socialist, and a 
teacher in one of the public schools. He was accom- 
panied by two other gentleman, also Socialists. He said 
tome: ‘‘If the Church will accept what you have said 
to-night we will accept the Church. Altho we are Jews 
we have no quarrel with Jesus Christ.” As my address 
was sufliciently orthodox for a theological seminary I 
think it would pass with the rank and file of Christian 
believers. 


THE WAY TO THE SUBMERGED. 


BY BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
COMMANDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 


I do not think that I lay myself open to the charge of 
making an egotistical assertion when I remark that there 
is, perhaps, no movement in existence that hus a deeper 
or wider sympathy with the social condition of the 
masses of our times than the Salvation Army. No other 
organization, so far as I can ascertain, keeps its finger 
more constantly upon the pulse of those who make up 
the working classes and the under world, and whose 
members are, as a Consequence, more cognizant of the 
disease, suffering and danger of the patient. The mili- 
tary crusade of aggressive rescuers was raised from, by 
and for the people. It lives within sound of the cries of 
the wretched and needy, within sight of the squalor and 
misery of the sin-blighted, and almost hourly in touch 
with the helpless and lost who fill the morass of despair. 
May we not, therefore, claim to be in a position to speak 
of those methods and remedies which are most directly 
advantageous to the lessening of vice, crime and wo, 
and the most helpful to the creation of better circum- 
stances, goodness, purity and happiness ? 

It is Professor Ely who, I believe, has reminded us 
that the most valuable of philanthropies is that which is 
preventive—that which from the judicious watchtower 
foresees the impending or approaching danger, and with 
true sagacity and care seeks to prevent the evil coming 
Lo pass. 

In the majority of cases, too, the daily lives of Salva- 
tionists support their public teachings, and thus the 
practical value of sobriety, morality, honesty, and other 
attributes of a good citizen are demonstrated. Certain 
it is that thousaiids who are still strangers to what we 
call ‘‘ conversion,” are now very different people from 
what they were six months or even six weeks ago. 

Far be it from us to underestimate the value of educa- 
tion. As an old officer in the ranks of this movement, I 
can vouch for the Salvation Army and its leaders having 
ever been faithful advocates and supporters of all insti- 
tutions propagating wholesome and necessary education ; 
but I think it will be readily seen that education of itself 
is not sufficient guaranty for the removal of the evils 
and vices and misery which are prevalent in our midst. 

If you educate devils you only bestow upon them the 
power to do greater evil. If you increase the knowledge 
of a bad man you but increase the area of his injurious 
and destructive influence, unless that education be 
supplemented by the higher education—namely, that of 
truth, righteousness, purity and peace, Of this, alas! 
we have almost daily proof in connection with the 
shelter and slum branches of our work. 

Some of the women found in the slums by our slum 
workers are reported to be thoroughly domesticated, re- 
fined, and even gifted. Some have talent for music and 
others for painting; yet to-day they are down-trodden 
by society—branded and debased. It is a common thing 
for some of these girls to exclaim: ** lt was not always 
so. Lonce held a position of refinement and respect.” 
And then follows explanation of poverty, sin and other 
misfortune, which has dragged them down to a depth of 
sorrow and misery. 

Some of the men with whom our shelter ofticers come 
in contact are well-bred. Those who have been preach- 
ers, lawyers and linguists are now contented to chop 
wood, make brushes, or engage in other similar occupa- 
tion, to keep off the gaunt wolf of hunger, and that 
which is even worse than hunger—the feeling of despair. 

Hence, we can but reiterate our conviction that any 
educational scheme or system is of itself insufficient to 
relieve and destroy the wretchedness and misery and 
squalor with which the labyrinth of the slums is filled. 
Educating the mind does not purify the heart. The 
vicious circumstances around the child exclude almost, 
if not altogether, the possible advantages of training. 
They stunt the growth of purity, and therefore what 
there is of goodness, benevolence and the Christ-life dies. 
There is no atmosphere congenial to its growth. Likea 
delicate plant which requires light, air, warmth and 
moisture, thrust into a dark, confined, moldy cellar, so 

thousands of those whom we are now seeking to save are 
, st into an environment which blights all morality 
goodness. To be reclaimed they must have that 
alone can change and reform the heart taken to 
in the midst of their squalor and degradation. 
precisely what our workers are seeking to do, 
deed, have done with remarkable success, 





The only force that can effectually deal with the slums 
is the power or God acting on the hearts of the men and 
women concerned, That is the only agency that can 
change a man’s life from within, and, therefore, with 
some prospect of permanency. Over and over again has 
it been found that persons who, when first brought 
within religious influences, lived among the most de- 
graded surroundings, have speedily departed therefrom 
when they have experienced a change of heart. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. When the appetite 
for drink and tobacco has been destroyed, and gambling 
and other evil courses have become: things of the past, 
the money formerly wasted on them is valuable for 
other purposes. 

Better food is soon on the table, better clothes are 
worn, and as the means to buy furniture increase, an 
improved lodging is soon sought, for which the convert 
is able to pay more rent. And so with other details of 
life. 

It may be asked if we have no faith in the improve- 
ment of dwelling houses and tenement buildings. To 
this we unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Yes;’ and had we the 
means we could not only increase the number in our 
ranks who advocate clean, wholesome, commodious 
dwelling rooms for the poor and wretched, but we could 
erect more of such buildings in this country. But we 
would not be misunderstood here. While fully appreci- 
ating the value of such home accommodation for the 
poor, we by no means place such reforms before the rad- 
ical treatment of what is to us the root of all evil—the 
heart. It has been well and truly said that to give a 
drunkard a better abode to live in is but to give him 
more latitude to knock his wife about and to abuse his 
frightened children. If, however, we first reform the 
drunkard by getting him to embrace a hidden power 
which can keep him from the evils of drink, and enable 
him to live a sober life, then to transfer himself and fam- 
ily to a better abode is a gain to them and bound to ben- 
efit their future life. Indeed, thousands of ex-drunkards 
all over the country have testified that after experiencing 
such a change of heart, the change of life and circum- 
stances has followed as a natural sequence. 

But to perform this task, to reach these outcasts, means 
much self-sacrifice, no small amount of suffering and 
often difficulty. Finding that the lowest and most de- 
praved people in the crowded slums could not be reached 
by our usual labors and methods, Salvationists were set 
apart to become actual denizens of slumdom, or all things 
to all men, that by their daily lives of self-sacrifice and 
toil thousands might be rescued and saved who could 
not be reached in any other way. 

It is matter of common knowledge how these women 
began to work. The uniform was exchanged for poor 
clothing, the ordinary jacket was exchanged for a shawl, 
and the coarse apron worn by nearly all women m the 
slums became really part of the regulation slum uniform, 
Through summer and winter, heat and cold, sunshine 
and storm, have these devoted women lived in and 
among the people upon whose salvation they have set 
their hearts. 

To open doors that were closed against them was hard 
work at first, and it was even still harder labor to pro- 
duce impression upon hearts that had been seared by 
vices and hardened by neglect and poverty. However, 
love and hard work triumphed, and now these girls, 
in four different parts of New York City, and in Boston 
and Chicago, are seeing the fruit of their labors. 

Some persons would be surprised if they knew the 
physical labor entailed ‘upon these slum workers by 
their visiting. Others might at first be shocked to know 
that their pure, sweet faces are well known in hundreds 
of saloons and dives in some of the worst streets in New 
York; but the angels must rejoice to see these wit- 
nesses for God boldly testifying on his behalf in places 
where but for them no voice of hope or salvation is 
heard. True, they have had to face rebuff, endure the 
vilest language and foulest abuse ; but in spite of these 
things, and ridicule and disappointment, yet the results 
to-day abundantly justify all the toil, suffering and labor 
that has been expended. i 

New York Crry. 
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BY CHARLES L, THOMPSON, D.D, 


The problem of poverty is rightly attracting a wide 
attention. The relations of the poor to religious privi- 
leges, and the responsibility of the Church and of the 
masses are important differentiations of the large ques- 
tion, But there are rich as well as poor. The problem 
of wealth is also a serious one. The relations of the rich 
to religious privileges—the duty of the Church to them, 
and their duty to the Church—constitute questions of the 
gravest interest, not only to that class, but to the welfare 
of society and the progress of the Church. To indicate 
some of the outlines of that question is the purpose of 
this brief article. Riches and poverty are such relative 
terms that it is difficult or impossible to set the metes 
and bounds of eitherclass. Like the lights and shadows 
of a forest on a summer day, they so run into each 
other, so shade and shimmer back and forth that one 
cannot be set definitely over against the other. Special- 
ly in this country the movements from one class to the 
other are so swift and the boundaries between them so 








uncertain that they cannot be considered with sharp 
definition. 

I believe General Booth estimates that in London about 
thirty per cent. of the population are below the comfort 
line, and therefore in a class by themselves. That ratio 
is doubtless far too great for any city in this country. 
But it is difficult to go into figures. The comfort line is 
as relative as the poverty line. It is equally difficult to 
define who are the rich ; but for the practical purpose of 
this article it will do tosay the rich are that not very 
large proportion of the population who can easily com- 
mand not only the comforts, but also the luxuries of 
life. That does not mean that they live luxuriously. 
They may be too mean for that. But they could if they 
would. I have said that class is not large. But it seg- 
regates in certain parts of the city, where it constitutes 
nearly the whole of the population. 

Now that class is only indifferently reached by the 
Gospel. And one of the evidences that there are 
neglected rich is the fact that statistics to measure the 
size of that class are not available. They are neglected, 
in the first place, by our failure to find out who they are 
and how many there are. In this respect they are more 
neglected than the poor. We get the religious census of 
the tenement-house districts. Thatis accurately written 
down and printed. Missionaries go from tenement to 
tenement to gather the facts. The problem is thus sim- 
plified when we know the size of it. But the rich are 
neglected at the very threshold of the question. No 
missionary goes to them for facts. No census of their 
religious condition ever gets into print. We have only 
general and unreliable estimates. Who knows the 
religious condition of the fashionable district of upper 
New York? Is it assumed that they go to church? The 
assumption is unwarranted. Or that they would resent 
an inquiry and so none should be made? That also is 
unwarranted, Or, is it rather the feeling of Christian 
people that they have no special responsibility to press 
the Gospel on those who are quite able to command its 
privileges if they choose? Is there a feeling that the 
poor man needs our help and so will welcome our ap- 
proach ; but the rich man, feeling no need, will resent 
our invitation? I suspect there is a feeble sense of re- 
sponsibility regarding the spiritual condition of the 
well-to-do classes. We are disposed to think the rich 
have their chance. Nothing hinders their going to 
church. The poor havea poor chance. We must help 
them out of theirdisabilities. But the idea that the rich 
have no disabilities, the idea which therefore weakens 
our sense of responsibility for their salvation, is a mis- 
taken idea. Those disabilities are, of course, wholly 
different from those under which the poor labor, but 
they exist, and perhaps are as determinative of character 
as those which the poor suffer. Wealth builds walls as 
well as poverty. It invites frequently to a solitude 
whose grandeur takes away nothing from its reality. 
The conventionalities of life build barriers which, in 
times of loneliness and sorrow, the rich would often be 
glad enough to have broken down, Their prosperity 
sometimes lifts them out of a common human kinship 
which is at once company and solace. The habits of 
life close them often in a case they would gladly see de- 
stroyed. They are inaccessible when they long to be 
approached and would welcome, perhaps, even a daring 
step that,on some high errand, would invade their soli- 
tude. They are kept out of churches by habits which, 
in their best moments, they would be glad to see assailed 
from the outside. 

If it be said these are exceptional cases, the rich as a 
rule are contented and sufticient for themselves, and 
have no desire (so far as they are churchless) for any 
Church recognition, does that fact wholly relieve the 
Church of responsibility’ As a rule, the ungodly rich 
man has a free course to an ungodly character and 
destiny. Nobody prevents. We storm the poor and 
compel them to come in ; but the man behind the brown- 
stone front is secure, no invitations come to him, no 
presuming missionaries ring his door-bell. There are 
plenty of churches around him whose appointments 
would suit alike his tastes and his spiritual needs. But 
he is safe from any religious campaign. He walks 
unhindered among agencies that should have a holy 
audacity and should throw on him at least the full re- 
sponsibility of his condition. 

The Church needs more courage. Of course every 
man’s house is his castle. But a castle with a door-bell 
invites inquiry, and there is no more reason why a house 
should be secure against polite and earnest religious in- 
quiry than against sanitary inspection. How that in- 
quiry shall be received and that invitation regarded, is 
for the people of the house to settle for themselves. The 
Church has done something when she has located re- 
sponsibility. 

We thus make a mistake when we confine religious 
visitation and invitations to any one class of the popula- 
tion. But visitation is not sufficient. It is a very super- 
ficial and ineffectual way of solving the problem of the 
right relations of the people to the Gospel. Because vis- 
itation has often been counted sufficient, and a sense of 
duty done has soothed the Church into inactivity, all 
such missionary work has fallen into more or less disre- 
pute. Visitation is only a hand moving toward the peo- 
ple. The prime question is, What is the life back of the 
hand? What is the motive prompting these efforts? 
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What are the principles of which they are the transient 
exponent? Questions like these suggest the real philos- 
ophy of the problem, The Church must get right in her 
life and in her priuciples of administration if she would 
command the people irrespective of classes, and com- 
mand, therefore, the rich as well as the poor. 

In the first place, the Church must plant herself 
squarely on the Christian truth, that the Gospel ad- 
dresses itself to that element of human life that is below 
and under all varieties of human condition. That is 
only to say, there is not one Gospel for the rich and 
another for the poor ; a truism easy enough to state, and 
mighty hard to live up to. The Gospel regards men 
from that noble elevation where all human inequalities 
have fallen to one level, and the petty distinctions of life 
are wholly invisible. It is hard for the Church, in her 
principles and her appointments, to hold herself on that 
serene elevation; but the problems arising out of the 
differences of human condition can be solved from no 
other point. Theoretically, we are prompt enough to 
acknowledge this fact. We say in the sight of God 
men are men— untitled, unappendaged”; that sin is 
the common inheritance, and salvation the even gift of 
Christ; that the rich man is not rich enough to buy it, 
nor the poor man poor enough to be beneath its offer 
and its blessing. We say these things so loud and so 
often, we are insensible of any divergence between our 
creed and our conduct. We are so sure of our princi- 
ples we almost forget severely to measure our compli- 
ance with them. 

But our Church appointments and our practical life 
are often in the face of our principles. What an open 
contradiction between our high principles and 
our classed churches! The contradiction is equal- 
ly great whether it be a Gospel of condecension 
among the poor or an ambitious Gospel among the rich. 
We cannot evade the humiliating force of it by saying 
that the outward forms of the Gospel must be adapted 
to the conditions of society; that a rich man’s church 
must be administered differently from a poor man’s, 

That only emphasizes the contradiction and puts bad 
logic to the business of supporting a bad principle. It 
is usually done to conciliate the rich. Severe social lim- 
itations and fine artistic appointments, it is assumed, will 
appeal cogently to the favored children of society and 
culture. Perhaps it will until it they become intelligent 
of Christian principles, but no longer. We will not 
win any class of people by disharmony with our princi- 
ples. The Church is strong when she is consistent, and 
weak when she is not. Therefore to preach human 
equality in our pulpits and deny human equality in 
our appointments is to introduce weakness into all our 
efforts. 

So if asked how to reach prosperous people, now out- 
side of religious influences, 1 would say : 

1, Make our principles and our practice correspond 
by making our church appointments as free and gen- 
erous as our truths. No class churches. The best reli- 
gious services open to all on equal conditions, 

2, Spiritual life in the churches, The rich are in need 
of one thing which the Church can give—a higher life. 
The soul’s hunger is deeper than human conditions and 
as universal as humanity. Everybody is hungry for the 
bread of life. Let our tables be loaded with that bread, 
and rich and poor will come to the feast. 

3. A holy courage, especially among prosperous Chris- 
tians. Religion is their comfort far more than all their 
possessions—whatv is their need is the need of their pros- 
perous neighbors. Let them be consistent in their lives, 
and they may then have any amount of courage in ap- 
proaching their neighbors with that Gospel which finds 
a hollow for its reception in every heart. 


NEw York CIty, - 
THE FOREIGN POPULATION IN OUR CITIES. 
BY HENRY A, SCHAUFFLER, D,D. 

In complying with the request of the Religious Editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT to furnish a brief article on the 
foreign populations in our cities, describing them, their 
character, their attitude toward religion, and giving 
some hints as to how they can be reached with the Gos- 
pel, two difficulties present themselves : 

First. The great variety and very differing character 
of the races and nationalities which constitute our for- 
eign population, making it very difficult to deal briefly 
and comprehensively with such questions as the above ; 
and, second, the impossibility of obtaining wholly reli- 
able statistics concerning the number of the different 
nationalities, because even the best census officials can- 
not communicate freely with all the people of a dozen or 
twenty different languages, and are therefore sure to 
misunderstand answers, and because many foreigners are 
certain to give misleading answers; as when a Pole of 
Slavic race says he came from Prussia, and is put down 
as a German. Notwithstanding these differences in 
respect to numbers and variety of foreign population, 
we have facts enough to furnish the basis of some very 
important practical conclusions. 

We notice first the rapid increase of our city popula- 
tion, which is largely an increase of foreign population. 
The results of the study of the census of 1890, as worked 

out at the Census Bureau, show that, while the increase 





in the urban* population of the country up to 1880 had 
been quite regular from the beginning, between 1880 and 
1890 it leaped from 224 per cent. to 29.12 per cent. of the 
whole population. The number of cities containing 8,000 
inhabitants and over, was 286 in 1880 ; in 1890 it was 443 
In the North Central Division (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, No. Dakota, So, Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas), the urban population is more 
than one-quarter of the whole population, and the urban 
population bas nearly doubled in the last decade, while 
the total population of these States has increased only 
28.78 per cent. In the North Atlantic Division (New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania), 
more than half the population is found in cities, and 
during the past ten years the urban element in this divi- 
sion has increased 43.53 per cent., while the to.al popu 
lation has increased but 19.95 per cent.. 

Now we come to the foreign population. The increase in 
native born in the United States during the decade ead- 
ing 1890 was 9,896,863 or over 22.76 per cent., as against an 
increase for the decade ending 1880 of 10,484,698, or 31.78 
per cent, The increase in foreign born during the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 was 2,569,604 or 38.47 per cent., the in- 
crease for the decade ending 1880 being 1,112,714 or 19.99 
per cent. This shows that in the last decade the percent- 
age of increase of the native born is nearly one-third 
smaller than in the previous decade, and that the per- 
centage of increase of the foreign born in the last decade 
is nearly twice that of the former decade. When we 
include the children of foreign parents,we find the differ- 
ence much greater ; for example, in the North Central Di- 
vision the population of native parentage was in 1890 51.31 
per cent. of the whole population, while that of foreign 
parentage,including of course those born abroad,was 47.18 
per cent. of the whole population ; so that the popula- 
tion of foreign parentage in these States is nearly one- 
half of the whole; while in old Massachusetts hardly 
two-fifths of the population are of purely native stock. 

Now we come to the fact that the great mass of our 
foreign population is in great cities. The Census Bulle- 
tin tells us that ‘* fully three-fourths of the foreign born 
are found in cities,” to which population their ciildren 
must also for the most part be reckoned. Already in 
1880 the population of all our large cities and some of 
the smaller ones in the whole northern half of our coun- 
try (in the South there are hardly any foreigners) was 
overwhelmingly foreign; it is more so to-day ; and the 
question of the evangelization and of the future of our 
cities is chiefly a question of the evangelization and the 
future of the foreign element inhabiting them. 

The chief elements of our foreign city population are 
English and Scotch, Irish, German, Slavic (comprising 
chiefly Bohemians and Poles), Scandinavian (comprising 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes), Welsh, French (chiefly 
Canadians), Jews, Italians, Spaniards, and Chinese. 
The brief limits of this article forbid entering on the 
question of numbers of the different nationalities, which, 
as shown above, is very difficult to determine. The na- 
tionalities are again divided up into those of different 
religions with differing characteristics. The English and 
Scotch element it is not necessary to characterize, as 
every English reader knows it, and that they are almost 
wholly Protestants, and easily accessible to Gospel in- 
fluences and in full sympathy with American institu- 

tions. The Germans ure divided into Protestants and 
Catholics, the latter much more bigoted than some other 
Catholic populations; many of the Protestants come 
from a dead Protestantism, which makes them an easy 
prey to infidelity ; and some of the most dangerous 
Socialistic elements are German; yet, as a whole, they 
are among the most solid, intelligent and thrifty of our 
foreign populations. The Irish, warm-hearted, hot- 
headed, largely ignorant and ruled by Rome, are a puz- 
zle to the statesman and philanthropist: many of the 
second generation shake off Rome's yoke, but we find 
few in Protestant churches, The problem how to reach 
them with the pure Gospel has not yet beensolved. The 
Bohemians—grossly slandered by the French use of their 
name as a synonym for Gypsy, since they are a people 
greatly attached to home and country—are almost all 
Catholics ; but it seems as tho they remember that Bo- 
hemia was once almost wholly Protestant. They are a 
liberty-loving people and easily break loose from the 
tyranny of the priest and Church and found a lodge. 
Many become a prey to skepticism and infidelity. But 
the Gospel, for which thousands of their countrymen 
once sacrificed even life, finds ready acceptance by an 
increasing number. The Poles are much more bigoted 
than the Bohemians. Like the latter, they live in large 
settlements by themselves, as in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit and Cleveland, where there are Polish towns. 
In‘Milwaukee they threaten to acquire the balance of 
political power. The love of religious liberty is gaining 
ground among them, but instead of forsaking the 
Church, they propose to fight it out within the Church; 
hence the serious riots in so many Polish Catholic 
churches. The Scandinavians, who are found chiefly in 
the Northwest, are a hardy, healthy, enterprising Prot- 
estant population, coming mostly from the influence 
of a very formal State Church. But a remarkable 
spiritual movement has taken place among the Swedes 
within a few years, resulting in very vigorous Free 


+ ‘The Census takes cognizance only of cities containing §,000 inhabit- 





ants or more. 


Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, which affili- 
ate most naturally with the Congregatioralists, but 
which are so anxious to keep right in doctrine and 
life that they look with suspicion on some things they see 
in American Christians. They will be a great power in 
this country. The Welsh have been long in America; 
they are mostly Congregationalists—a strong, industrious, 
intelligent, conservative and clannish people. They 
have lost much by ‘not allowing the second generation 
English church services, but are beginning to learn wis- 
dom in that respect. The French Canadians, found 
largely in New England, are mustly Catholic, keep them- 
selves separate, are a thrifty and interesting people, and 
are proving accessible to the influence of the Gospel, as 
carried to them by some of their own countrymen. 

The Jews are thriving here wonderfully and always in 
cities. As in Europe, they are gaining much power, 
chiefly in commercial and financial circles. Among them 
orthodoxy is on the wane and materialism in the as- 
cendant. Few have as yet been won by the Christian 
Church ; but the extraordinary movement of which the 
De Witt Memoriai Church in New York is the center, 
shows what can be accomplished if the right means are 
employed. 

The Italians, found wholly in cities, are of the lower 
class, vivacious, ignorant, and apt to be vindictive, but 
less bigoted than most Catholics, and more accessible to 
the Christian missionary, The Spaniards, too, are among 
us, preserving the character of that proud and polite 
nation, so devoted to Rome; but some are becoming 
willing to receive the truth which has made this country 
what it is. A successful mission among them in New 
York proves this. The Chinese come, with hardly an 
exception, from the most ignorant population ; in them- 
selves they are not a desirable element when they herd 
together, as in San Francisco; but, as has been abun- 
dantly proved by self-denying Christian effort, they can be 
reached and transformed into admirable Christians. 

This hasty and unsatisfactory glance at the rapidly 
increasing size of our foreign population and its many 
and varying component elements, may serve to give us 
some idea of the magnitude and difficulty of the task 
which God has set the Christian portion of this nation— 
viz., that of allying itself with the best elements of those 
nationalities that come to us from other shores, and with 
them solving the great problem of evangelizing the 
whole of this vast mass, which, if left to the evil influ- 
ences that threaten to control it, will prove its own ruin 
and ours as well. The settling of New England by the 
Pilgrims, the founding of free Christian institutions in 
this new country, the conquering of civil liberty in the 
War of the Revolution, the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, and the casting out of the demon of slavery, were 
great and divinely appointed tasks ; but none greater or 
more difficult ever confronted the Christians of our land 
than the winning of the whole vast foreign population 
of our cities and of our land for Christ; none was ever 
more important or more vital to the welfare of this land 
and of the world. How can it be done? We must study 
the different peoples, their history, their character, even 
their prejudices, and some of us must learn their lan- 
guages; we must become acquainted with them, love 
them, believe in them, adapt our methods of Christian 
work to reaching them in such a way as not to offend 
their prejudices or rouse their fears. In all centers of 
such population in which there is not already a truly 
evangelical work being done a commencement should 
be made at once with Sunday-schools (generally con- 
ducted in English) of high grade, manned by the very 
best elements of our most intelligent churches. Sewing 
schools, English classes, clubs for boys and girls, aud 
for young men and young women, should be organized. 
reading rooms opened, male and female visitors set to 

work whd can reach the various peoples in their own 
languages, Christian literature circulated which they 
can read, and preaching services maintained in the lat - 
guages spoken by the population to be reached, and 
probably also, certainly eventually, in English as well, 
The end sought is the conversion of souls, who are to be 
gathered into living churches and trained to live and 
work for Christ. These means, wisely, faithfully and 
persistently employed by men, churches and missionary 
societies filled with faith in Christ and the power of his 
Gospel, and a burning love for souls, will not fail to ac- 
complish the end sought. Of this there is abundant 
proof in the results of such efforts put forth for the for- 
eign population within the last few years. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


CHURCH WORK AMONG THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 





BY HENRY H. PORTER, ESQ., 
PRESIDENT DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEW YORK 





The Departmeat of Charities and Correction have con- 
trol, for a certain time, of all criminals that are arrested 
in the city. After they are arrested, then they are tried and 
sentenced to the various penal institutions in the State. 
They may be sent to the Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island or to one of the State prisons. Then they have 
passed heyond our control. 

All of the different public institutions are visited by 
missionaries from the Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society. I think they make their visits daily. Roman 
Catholic missionaries visit in the same way. In all the 
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that they belong to that class. As one workingman said, 
in speaking on this subject : ‘‘ Workingmen do not ob- 
ject to Christianity, but to churchianity.” 

Some time since I delivered a lecture at the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Hartford, Conn., on the mission of the 
Church. At the conclusion of my remarks I was ap- 
proached by a Jewish gentleman, a Socialist, and a 
teacher in one of the public schools. He was accom- 
panied by two other gentleman, also Socialists. He said 
to me: ‘‘If the Church will accept what you have said 
to-night we will accept theChurch, Altho we are Jews 
we have no quarrel with Jesus Christ.” As my address 
was sufticiently orthodox for a theological seminary I 
think it would pass with the rank and file of Christian 
believers. 


THE WAY TO THE SUBMERGED. 


BY BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
COMMANDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY, 


I do not think that I lay myself open to the charge of 
making an egotistical assertion when I remark that there 
is, perhaps, no movement in existence that has a deeper 
or wider sympathy with the social condition of the 
masses of our times than the Salvation Army. No other 
organizatiun, so far as I can ascertain, keeps its finger 
more constantly upon the pulse of those who make up 
the working classes and the under world, and whose 
members are, as a consequence, more cognizant of the 
disease, suffering and danger of the patient. The mili- 
tary crusade of aggressive rescuers was raised from, by 
and for the people. It lives within sound of the cries of 
the wretched and needy, within sight of the squalor and 
misery of the sin-blighted, and almost hourly in touch 
with the helpless and lost who fill the morass of despair. 
May we not, therefore, claim to be in a position to speak 
of those methods and remedies which are most directly 
advantageous to the lessening of vice, crime and wo, 
and the most helpful to the creation of better circum- 
stances, goodness, purity and happiness ¢ 

It is Professor Ely who, I believe, has reminded us 
that the most valuable of philanthropies is that which is 
preventive—that which from the judicious watchtower 
foresees the impending or approaching danger, and with 
true sagacity and care seeks to prevent the evil coming 
to pass. 

In the majority of cases, too, the daily lives of Salva- 
tionists support their public teachings, and thus the 
practical value of sobriety, morality, honesty, and other 
attributes of a good citizen are demonstrated, Certain 
it is that thousands who are still strangers to what we 
call ‘‘ conversion,” are now very different people from 
what they were six months or even six weeks ago. 

Far be it from us to underestimate the value of educa- 
tion. As an old officer in the ranks of this movement, I 
can vouch for the Salvation Army and its leaders having 
ever been faithful advocates and supporters of all insti- 
tutions propagating wholesome and necessary education ; 
but I think it will be readily seen that education of itself 
is not sufficient guaranty for the removal of the evils 
and vices and misery which are prevalent in our midst. 

If you educate devils you only bestow upon them the 
power to do greater evil. If you increase the knowledge 
of a bad man you but increase the area of his injurious 
and destructive influence, unless that education be 
supplemented by the higher education—namely, that of 
truth, righteousness, purity and peace, Of this, alas! 
we have almost daily proof in connection with the 
shelter and sium branches of our work. 

Some of the women found in the slums by our slum 
workers are reported to be thoroughly domesticated, re- 
fined, andeven gifted. Some have talent for music and 
others for painting; yet to-day they are down-trodden 
by society—branded and debased. It is a common thing 
for some of these girls to exclaim: **1lt was not always 
so. Lonce held a position of refinement and respect.” 
And then follows explanation of poverty, sin and other 
misfortune, which has dragged them down to a depth of 
sorrow and misery. 

Some of the men with whom our shelter ofticers come 
in contact are weil-bred. Those who have been preach- 
ers, lawyers and linguists are now contented to chop 
wood, make brushes, or engage in other similar occupa- 
tion, to keep off the gaunt wolf of hunger, and that 
which is even worse than hunger—the feeling of despair. 

Hence, we can but reiterate our conviction that any 
educational scheme or system is of itself insufficient to 
relieve and destroy tiie wretchedness and misery and 
squalor with which the labyrinth of the slums is filled. 
Educating the mind does not purify the heart. The 
vicious circumstances around the child exclude almost, 
if not altogether, the possible advantages of training. 
They stunt the growth of purity, and therefore what 
there is of goodness, benevolence and the Christ-life dies. 
There is no atmosphere congenial to its growth. Likea 
delicate plant which yequires light, air, warmth and 
moisture, thrust into a dark, confined, moldy cellar, so 
thousands of those whom we are now seeking to save are 
thrust into an environmext which blights all morality 
and goodness. To be reclaimed they must have that 
which alone can change and reform the heart taken to 
them in the midst of their squalor and degradation. 
This is precisely what our workers are seeking to do, 
and, indeed, have done with remarkable success, 








The only force that can effectually deal with the slums 
is the power or God acting on the hearts of the men and 
women concerned, That is the only agency that can 
change a man’s life from within, and, therefore, with 
some prospect of permanency. Over and over again has 
it been found that persons who, when first brought 
within religious influences, lived among the most de- 
graded surroundings, have speedily departed therefrom 
when they have experienced a change of heart. 

Nor are the reasons far to seek. When the appetite 
for drink and tobacco has been destroyed, and gambling 
and other evil courses have become: things of the past, 
the money formerly wasted on them is valuable for 
other purposes. 

Better food is soon on the table, better clothes are 
worn, and as the means to buy furniture increase, an 
improved lodging is soon sought, for which the convert 
is able to pay more rent. And so with other details of 
life. 

It may be asked if we have no faith in the improve- 
ment of dwelling houses and tenement buildings. To 
this we unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Yes;” and had we the 
means we could not only increase the number in our 
ranks who advocate clean, wholesome, commodious 
dwelling rooms for the poor and wretched, but we could 
erect more of such buildings in this country. But we 
would not be misunderstood here. While fully appreci- 
ating the value of such home accommodation for the 
poor, we by no means place such reforms before the rad- 
ical treatment of what is to us the root of all evil—the 
heart. It has been well and truly said that to give a 
drunkard a better abode to live in is but to give him 
more latitude to knock his wife about and to abuse his 
frightened children. If, however, we first reform the 
drunkard by getting him to embrace a hidden power 
which can keep him from the evils of drink, and enable 
him to live a sober life, then to transfer himself and fam- 
ily to a better abode is a gain to them and bound to ben- 
efit their future life. Indeed, thousands of ex-drunkards 
all over the country have testified that after experiencing 
such a change of heart, the change of life and circum- 
stances has followed as a natural sequence. 

But to perform this task, to reach these outcasts, means 
much self-sacrifice, no small amount of suffering and 
often difficulty. Finding that the lowest and most de- 
praved people in the crowded slums could not be reached 
by our usual labors and methods, Salvationists were set 
apart to become actual denizens of slumdom, or all things 
to all men, that by their daily lives of self-sacrifice and 
toil thousands might be rescued and saved who could 
not be reached in any other way. 

It is matter of common knowledge how these women 
began to work. The uniform was exchanged for poor 
clothing, the ordinary jacket was exchanged for a shawl, 
and the coarse apron worn by nearly all women m the 
slums became really part of the regulation slum uniform, 
Through summer and winter, heat and cold, sunshine 
and storm, have these devoted women lived in and 
among the people upon whose salvation they have set 
their hearts. 

To open doors that were closed against them was hard 
work at first, and it was even still harder labor to pro- 
duce impression upon hearts that had been seared by 
vices and hardened by neglect and poverty. However, 
love and hard work triumphed, and now these girls, 
in four different parts of New York City, and in Boston 
and Chicago, are seeing the fruit of their labors. 

Some persons would be surprised if they knew the 
physical labor entailed ‘upon these slum workers by 
their visiting. Others might at first be shocked to know 
that their pure, sweet faces are well known in hundreds 
of saloons and dives in some of the worst streets in New 
York; but the angels must rejoice to see these wit- 
nesses for God boldly testifying on his behalf in places 
where but for them no voice of hope or salvation is 
heard. True, they have had to face rebuff, endure the 
vilest language and foulest abuse ; but in spite of these 
things, and ridicule and disappointment, yet the results 
to-day abundantly justify all the toil, suffering and labor 
that has been expended. . 

New York City. 


THE NEGLECTED RICH. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D, 


The problem of poverty is rightly attracting a wide 
attention. The relations of the poor to religious privi- 
leges, and the responsibility of the Church and of the 
masses are important differentiations of the large ques- 
tion. But there are rich as well as poor. The problem 
of wealth is also a serious one. The relations of the rich 
to religious privileges—the duty of the Church to them, 
and their duty to the Church—constitute questions of the 
gravest interest, not only to that class, but to the welfare 
of society and the progress of the Church. To indicate 
some of the outlines of that question is the purpose of 
this brief article. Riches and poverty are such relative 
terms that it is difficult or impossible to set the metes 
and bounds of eitherclass. Like the lights and shadows 
of a forest on a summer day, they so run into each 
other, so shade and shimmer back and forth that one 
cannot be set definitely over against the other. Special- 
ly in this country the movements from one class to the 
other are so swift and the boundaries between them so 











uncertain that they cannot be considered with sharp 
definition. 

I believe General Booth estimates that in London about 
thirty per cent. of the population are below the comfort 
line, and therefore in a class by themselves. That ratio 
is doubtless far too great for any city in this country. 
But it is difficult to go into figures. The comfort line is 
as relative as the poverty line. It is equally difficult to 
define who are the rich ; but for the practical purpose of 
this article it will do tosay the rich are that not very 
large proportion of the population who can easily com- 
mand not only the comforts, but also the luxuries of 
life. That does not mean that they live luxuriously. 
They may be too mean for that. But they could if they 
would. I have said that class is not large. But it seg- 
regates in certain parts of the city, where it constitutes 
nearly the whole of the population. 

Now that class is only indifferently reached by the 
Gospel. And one of the evidences that there are 
neglected rich is the fact that statistics to measure the 
size of that class are not available. They are neglected, 
in the first place, by our failure to find out who they are 
and how many there are. In this respect they are more 
neglected than the poor. We get the religious census of 
the tenement-house districts. Thatis accurately written 
down and printed. Missionaries go from tenement to 
tenement to gather the facts. The problem is thus sim- 
plified when we know the size of it. But the rich are 
neglected at the very threshold of the question. No 
missionary goes to them for facts. No census of their 
religious condition ever gets into print. We have only 
general and unreliable estimates. Who knows the 
religious condition of the fashionable district of upper 
New York? Is it assumed that they go to church? The 
assumption is unwarranted, Or that they would resent 
an inquiry and so none should be made? That also is 
unwarranted. Or, is it rather the feeling of Christian 
people that they have no special responsibility to press 
the Gospel on those who are quite able to command its 
privileges if they choose? Is there a feeling that the 
poor man needs our help and so will welcome our ap- 
proach ; but the rich man, feeling no need, will resent 
our invitation? I suspect there is a feeble sense of re- 
sponsibility regarding the spiritual condition of the 
well-to-do classes. We are disposed to think the rich 
have their chance. Nothing hinders their going to 
church, The poor have a poor chance. We must help 
them out of their disabilities. But the idea that the rich 
have no disabilities, the idea which therefore weakens 
our sense of responsibility for their salvation, is a mis- 
taken idea. Those disabilities are, of course, wholly 
different from those under which the poor labor, but 
they exist, and perhaps are as determinative of character 
as those which the poor suffer. Wealth builds walls as 
well as poverty. It invites frequently to a solitude 
whose grandeur takes away nothing from its reality. 
The conventicnalities of life build barriers which, in 
times of loneliness and sorrow, the rich would often be 
glad enough to have broken down. Their prosperity 
sometimes lifts them out of a common human kinship 
which is at once company and solace. The habits of 
life close them often in a case they would gladly see de- 
stroyed, They are inaccessible when they long to be 
approached and would welcome, perhaps, even a daring 
step that,on some high errand, would invade their soli- 
tude. They are kept out of churches by habits which, 
in their best moments, they would be glad to see assailed 
from the outside. 

If it be said these are exceptional cases, the rich as a 
rule are contented and sufticient for themselves, and 
have no desire (so far as they are churchless) for any 
Church recognition, does that fact wholly relieve the 
Church of responsibility? As a rule, the ungodly rich 
man has a free course to an ungodly character and 
destiny. Nobody prevents. We storm the poor and 
compel them to come in ; but the man behind the brown- 
stone front is secure, no invitations come to him, no 
presuming missionaries ring his door-bell. There are 
plenty of churches around him whose appointments 
would suit alike his tastes and his spiritual peeds, But 
he is safe from any religious campaign. He walks 
unhindered among agencies that should have a holy 
audacity and should throw on him at least the full re- 
sponsibility of his condition. 

The Church needs more courage. Of course every 
man’s house is his castle. But a castle with a door-bell 
invites inquiry, and there is no more reason why a house 
should be secure against polite and earnest religious in- 
quiry than against sanitary inspection. How that in- 
quiry shall be received and that invitation regarded, is 
for the people of the house to settle for themselves. The 
Church has done something when she has located re- 
sponsibility. 

We thus make a mistake when we contine religious 
visitation and invitations to any one class of the popula- 
tion. But visitation is not sufficient. It is a very super- 
ficial and ineffectual way of solving the problem of the 
right relations of the people to the Gospel. Because vis- 
itation has often been counted sufficient, and a sense of 
duty done has soothed the Church into inactivity, all 
such missionary work has fallen into more or less disre- 
pute. Visitation is only a hand moving toward the peo- 
ple. The prime question is, What is the life back of the 
hand? What is the motive prompting these efforts *¢ 
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What are the principles of which they are the transient 
exponent? Questions like these suggest the real philos- 
ophy of the problem, The Church must get right in her 
life and in her priuciples of administration if she would 
command the people irrespective of classes, and com- 
mand, therefore, the rich as well as the poor. 

In the first place, the Church must plant herself 
squarely on the Christian truth, that the Gospel ad- 
dresses itself to that element of human life that is below 
and under all varieties of human condition. That is 
only to say, there is not one Gospel for the rich and 
another for the poor ; a truism easy enough to state, and 
mighty hard to live up to. The Gospel regards men 
from that noble elevation where all human inequalities 
have fallen to one level, and the petiy distinctions of life 
are wholly invisible. It is hard for the Church, in her 
principles and her appointments, to hold herself on that 
serene elevation; but the problems arising out of the 
differences of human condition can be solved from no 
other point. Theoretically, we are prompt enough to 
acknowledge this fact. We say in the sight of God 
men are men—‘ untitled, unappendaged”; that sin is 
the common inheritance, and salvation the even gift of 
Christ; that the rich ran is not rich enough to buy it, 
nor the poor man poor enough to be beneath its offer 
and its blessing. We say these things so loud and so 
often, we are insensible of any divergence between our 
creed and our conduct. We are so sure of our princi- 
ples we almost forget severely to measure our compli- 
ance with them. 

But our Church appointments and our practical life 
are often in the face of our principles. What an open 
contradiction between our high principles and 
our classed churches! The contradiction is equal- 
ly great whether it be a Gospel of condecension 
among the poor or an ambitious Gospel among the rich. 
We cannot evade the humiliating force of it by saying 
that the outward forms of the Gospel must be adapted 
to the conditions of society; that a rich man’s church 
must be administered differently from a poor man’s. 

That only emphasizes the contradiction and puts bad 
logic to the business of supporting a bad principle. It 
is usually done to conciliate the rich. Severe social lim- 
itations and fine artistic appointments, it is assumed, will 
appeal cogently to the favored children of society and 
culture. Perhaps it will until it they become intelligent 
of Christian principles, but no longer. We will not 
win any class of people by disharmony with our princi- 
ples. The Church is strong when she is consistent, and 
weak when she is not. Therefore to preach human 
equality in our pulpits and deny human equality in 
our appointments is to introduce weakness into all our 
efforts. 

So if asked how to reach prosperous people, now out- 
side of religious influences, 1 would say : 

1. Make our principles and our practice correspond 
by making our church appointments as free and gen- 
erous as our truths. No class churches. The best reli- 
gious services open to all on equal conditions, 

2. Spiritual life in the churches, The rich are in need 
of one thing which the Church can give—a higher life. 
The soul’s hunger is deeper than human conditions and 
as universal as humavity. Everybody is hungry for the 
bread of life. Let our tables be loaded with that bread, 
and rich and poor will come to the feast. 

3. A holy courage, especially among prosperous Chris- 
tians. Religion is their comfort far more than all their 
possessions—what is their need is the need of their pros- 
perous neighbors. Let them be consistent in their lives, 
and they may then have any amount of courage in ap- 
proaching their neighbors with that Gospel which finds 
a hollow for its reception in every heart. 


NEw YORK CIty. 


THE FOREIGN POPULATION IN OUR CITIES. 
BY HENRY A, SCHAUFFLER, D,D. 

Incomplying with the request of the Religious Editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT to furnish a brief article on the 
foreign populations in our cities, describing thei, their 
character, their attitude toward religion, and giving 
some hints as to how they can be reached with the Gos- 
pel, two difticulties present themselves : 

First. The great variety and very differing character 
of the races and nationalities which constitute our for- 
eign population, making it very difficult to deal briefly 
and comprehensively with such questions as the above ; 
and, second, the impossibility of obtaining wholly reli- 
able statistics concerning the number of the different 
nationalities, because even the best census officials can- 
not communicate freely with all the people of a dozen or 
twenty different languages, and are therefore sure to 
misunderstand answers, and because many foreigners are 
certain to give misleading answers; as when a Pole of 
Slavic race says he came from Prussia, and is put down 
as a German. Notwithstanding these differences in 
respect to numbers and variety of foreign population, 
we have facts enough to furnish the basis of some very 
important practical conclusions. 

We notice first the rapid increase of our city popula- 
tion, which is largely an increase of foreign population. 
The results of the study of the census of 1890, as worked 
out at the Census Bureau, show that, while the increase 





in the urban* population of the country up to 1880 had 
been quite regular from the beginning, between 1880 and 
1890 it leaped from 224 per cent. to 29.12 per cent. of the 
whole population. The number of cities containing 8,000 
inhabitants and over, was 286 in 1880 ; in 1890 it was 443 
In the North Central Division (Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, No. Dakota, So, Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas), the urban population is more 
than one-quarter of the whole population, and the urban 
population bas nearly doubled in the last decade, while 
the total population of these States has increased only 
28.78 per cent. In the North Atlantic Division (New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania), 
more than half the population is found in cities, and 
during the past ten years the urban element in this divi- 
sion has increased 43.58 per cent., while the to.al popu 
lation has increased but 19.95 per cent.. 

Now we come to the foreign population. The increase in 
native born in the United States during the decade ead- 
ing 1890 was 9,896,863 or over 22.76 per cent., as against an 
increase for the decade ending 1880 of 10,484,698, or 31.78 
per cent, The increase in foreign born during the decade 
from 1880 to 1890 was 2,569,604 or 38.47 per cent., the in- 
crease for the decade ending 1880 being 1,112,714 or 19.99 
per cent. This shows that in the last decade the percent- 
age of increase of the native born is nearly one-third 
smaller than in the previous decade, and that the per- 
centage of increase of the foreign born in the last decade 
is nearly twice that of the former decade. When we 
include the children of foreign parents,we find the differ- 
ence much greater ; for example, in the North Central Di- 
vision the population of native parentage was in 1890 51.31 
per cent. of the whole population, while that of foreign 
parentage,including of course those born abroad,was 47,18 
per cent. of the whole population ; so that the popula- 
tion of foreign parentage in these States is nearly one- 
half of the whole; while in old Massachusetts hardly 
two-fifths of the population are of purely native stock. 

Now we come to the fact that the great mass of our 
foreign population is in great cities. The Census Bulle- 
tin tells us that ‘‘ fully three-fourths of the foreign born 
are found in cities,” to which population their cuildren 
must also for the most part be reckoned. Already in 
1880 the population of all our large cities and some of 
the smaller ones in the whole northern half of our coun- 
try (in the South there are hardly any foreigners) was 
overwhelmingly foreign; it is more so to-day ; and the 
question of the evangelization and of the future of our 
cities is chiefly a question of the evangelization and the 
future of the foreign element inhabiting them. 

The chief elements of our foreign city population are 
English and Scotch, Irish, German, Slavic (comprising 
chiefly Bohemians and Poles), Scandinavian (comprising 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes), Welsh, French (chiefly 
Canadians), Jews, Italians, Spaniards, and Chinese. 
The brief limits of this article forbid entering on the 
question of numbers of the different nationalities, which, 
as shown above, is very difficult to determine. The na- 
tionalities are again divided up into those of different 
religions with differing characteristics. The English and 
Scotch element it is not necessary to characterize, as 
every English reader knows it, and that they are almost 
wholly Protestants, and easily accessible to Gospel in- 
fluences and in full sympathy with American institu- 
tions. The Germans ure divided into Protestants and 
Catholics, the latter much more bigoted than some other 
Catholic populations; many of the Protestants come 
from a dead Protestantism, which makes them an easy 
prey to infidelity ; and some of the most dangerous 
Socialistic elements are German; yet, as a whole, they 
are among the most solid, intelligent and thrifty of our 
foreign populations. The Irish, warm-hearted, hot- 
headed, largely ignorant and ruled by Rome, are a puz- 
zle to the statesman and philanthropist: many of the 
second generation shake off Rome's yoke, but we find 
few in Protestant churches, The problem how to reach 
them with the pure Gospel has not yet beensolved. The 
Bohemians—grossly slandered by the French use of their 
name as a synonym for Gypsy, since they are a people 
greatly attached to home and country—are almost all 
Catholics ; but it seems as tho they remember that Bo- 

hemia was once almost wholly Protestant. They are a 
liberty-loving people and easily break louse from the 
tyranny of the priest and Church and found a lodge. 
Many become a prey to skepticism and infidelity. But 
the Gospel, for which thousands of their countrymen 
once sacrificed even life, finds ready acceptance by an 
increasing number, The Poles are much more bigoted 
than the Bohemians. Like the latter, they live in large 
settlements by themselves, as in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit and Cleveland, where there are Polish towns. 
In Milwaukee they threaten to acquire the balance of 
political power. The love of religious liberty is gaining 
ground among them, but instead of forsaking the 
Church, they propose to fight it out within the Church; 
hence the serious riots in so many Polish Catholic 
churches, The Scandinavians, who are found chiefly in 
the Northwest, are a hardy, healthy, enterprising Prot- 
estant population, coming mostly from the influence 
of a very formal State Church. But a remarkable 
spiritual movement has taken place among the Swedes 
within a few years, resulting in very vigorous Free 


* The Census takes cognizance only of cities containing 4,000 inhabit- 





Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, which affili- 
ate most naturally with the Congregatioralists, but 
which are so anxious to keep right in doctrine and 
life that they look with suspicion on some things they see 
in American Christians. They will be a great power in 
this country. The Welsh have been long in America; 
they are mostly Congregationalists—a strong,industrious, 
intelligent, conservative and clannish people. They 
have lost much by hot allowing the second generation 
English church services, but are beginning to learn wis- 
dom in that respect. The French Canadians, found 
largely in New England, are mustly Catholic, keep them- 
selves separate, are a thrifty and interesting people, and 
are proving accessible to the influence of the Gospel, as 
carried to them by some of their own countrymen. 

The Jews are thriving here wonderfully and always in 
cities. As in Europe, they are gaining much power, 
chiefly in commercial and financial circles. Among them 
orthodoxy is on the wane and materialism in the as- 
cendant, Few have as yet been won by the Christian 
Church ; but the extraordinary movement of which the 
De Witt Memorial Church in New York is the center, 
shows what can be accomplished if the right means are 
employed. 

The Italians, found wholly in cities, are of the lower 
class, vivacious, ignorant, and apt to be vindictive, but 
less bigoted than most Catholics, and more accessible to 
the Christian missionary. The Spaniards, too, are among 
us, preserving the character of that proud and polite 
nation, so devoted to Rome; but some are becoming 
willing to receive the truth which has made this country 
what it is. A successful mission among them in New 
York proves this. The Chinese come, with hardly an 
exception, from the most ignorant population ; in them- 
selves they are not a desirable element when they herd 
together, as in San Francisco; but, as has been abun- 
dantly proved by self-denying Christian effort, they can be 
reached and transformed into admirable Christians. 

This hasty and unsatisfactory glance at the rapidly 
increasing size of our foreign population and its many 
and varying component elements, may serve to give us 
some idea of the magnitude and difficulty of the task 
which God has set the Christian portion of this nation— 
viz., that of allying itself with the best elements of those 
nationalities that come to us from other shores, and with 
them solving the great problem of evangelizing the 
whole of this vast mass. which, if left to the evil influ- 
ences that threaten to control it, will prove its own ruin 
and ours as well. The settling of New England by the 
Pilgrims, the founding of free Christian institutions in 
this new country, the conquering of civil liberty in the 
War of the Revolution, the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, and the casting out of the demon of slavery, were 
great and divinely appointed tasks ; but none greater or 
more difticult ever confronted the Christians of our land 
than the winning of the whole vast foreign population 
of our cities and of our land for Christ; none was ever 
more important or more vital to the welfare of this land 
and of the world. How can it be done’ We must study 
the different peoples, their history, their character, even 
their prejudices, and some of us must learn their lap- 
guages; we must become acquainted with them, love 
them, believe in them, adapt our methods of Christian 
work to reaching them in such a way as not to offend 
their prejudices or rouse their fears. In all centers of 
such population in which there is not already a truly 
evangelical work being done a commencement should 
be made at once with Sunday-schools (generally con- 
ducted in English) of high grade, manned by the very 
best elements of our most intelligent churches. Sewing 
schools, English classes, clubs for boys and girls, and 
for young men and young women, should be organized. 
reading rooms opened, male and female visitors set to 
work whd can reach the various peoples in their own 
languages, Christian literature circulated which they 
can read, and preaching services maintained in the iat - 
guages spoken by the population to be reached, and 
probably also, certainly eventually, in English as well. 
The end sought is the conversion of souls, who are to be 
gathered into living churches and trained to live and 
work for Christ. These means, wisely, faithfully and 
persistently employed by men, churches and missionary 
societies filled with faith in Christ and the power of his 
Gospel, and a burning love for sols, wili rot ‘ail to ac 
complish the end sought. Of tu... there is abundant 
proof in the results of such efforts put forth for the for- 
eign population within the last few years. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


CHURCH WORK AMONG THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


BY HENRY H. PORTER, ESQ., 
PRESIDENT DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEW YORK 


The Departmeat of Charities and Correction have con- 
trol, for a certain time, of all criminals that are arrested 
in the city. After they are arrested, then they are tried and 
sentenced to the various penal institutions in the State. 
They may be sent to the Penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island or to one of the State prisons. Then they have 
passed heyond our control. 

All of the different public institutions are visited by 
missionaries from the Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society. I think they make their visits daily. Roman 





antes or more. 


Catholic missionaries visit in the same way. In all the 
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institutions religious services are held on Sunday—Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic. Then there are numerous 
charitable and philanthropic associations engaged ino 
working among these people, such as the St. John’s 
Guild, St. Elizabeth’s Guild, the Flower Mission, the 
Florence Mission and many others. A properly accred- 
ited person coming from any such association is given a 
pass to visit the institutions for a certain length of time, 
generally for three months, sometimes longer, with the 
privilege of having the pass renewed. Such persons are 
received at the institution with every courtesy and allow- 
ed to perform their religious work, always keeping 
within the rules of the institution. On Blackwell’s 
Island there are resident ministers and priests in the in- 
stitutions. This is in addition to the privileges given to 
the others, of whom I have spoken. 

When it comes to speaking about the effect of this 
kind of work on the criminal classes, I must confess that 
I do not think I am a competent authority. It occurs to 
me that the persons best qualified to judge on that 
matter are the clergymen and missionaries themselves 
who are engaged in the work. But in the course of the 
eleven years I have occupied my present official position 
I have heard of some strange and extraordinary conver- 
sions of depraved people. Often they have been brought 
to see the error of their ways by a mere word, which has 
literally been ‘‘a word in season”; for it has reached 
them when they were in acertain frame of mind, and 
they have been led to change entirely the character of 
their lives. 

I have known a great many fallen women to be re- 
formed. Many of them have engaged in missionary 
work themselves among that class of persons, but how 
far they succeed in their efforts I do not know. 

I am in favor of every religious or philanthropic 
agency that can be brought to bear upon the criminal 
and dissolute classes, whether they are successful or not. 
Where I think people are honestly making efforts in that 
direction, they always have my most hearty co-opera- 
tion, and I endeavor in my official position to assist 
them. 


THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATION TO THE POOR. 
BY THE REV. HENRY WILSON. 
Or THE GOSPEL TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 

From may experience of working among the poor it 
does not seem to me that the Christian Church is any 
nearer the solution of the problem of how to reach them 
than it ever has been, There may be reasons for this 
condition of affairs which I am not able to give, but 
that seems to be the fact ; and in making the statement 
I am not forgetful of the enormous energy that has 
been, and is now, being put forth by the churches in 
their efforts to reach the unchurched masses. 

Asked to give my reasons for this condition of affairs, 
I give them with some diffidence, and I do not want to 
appear as undervaluing the agencies already at work. 

While recognizing all the good that is being done in 
this great city I would state, as the result of my own 
experience, in answer to the question why the Church 
is not better able to reach the poor, that it is on account 
of the indifference of the poor themselves to the subject 
of religion. They have been Gospel hardened. They 
have heard this Gospel in a certain form all their lives. 
Poverty, the harsh competition of business, and the do- 
mestic discomfort caused by poverty, seem to draw 
them more and more from the saving influences of reli- 
gion. 

Then, it seems to me (and I only express my own 
opinion) that, on the Church’s side, what she wants to 
believe in more than anything else—above all the ener- 
gies, agencies and organizations that she is now employ- 
ing to civilize and humanize the poor—is the need of 
being baptized with the Holy Ghost and a belief in the 
converting power of the Holy Spirit. The Church needs 
this baptism, this belief in the regenerative power of the 
Holy Ghost as distinct from its evolutionizing, or hu- 
manizing, efforts among the poor. If to-day the Church 
of God were baptized with the Holy Ghost she would be 
aroused from her present comfortable condition and 
methods and go out in the spirit of the Apostles; then 
we should see a mighty work among the poor; they 
would not be simply reformed but reborn. If I see a 
man in the street sitting on the curbstone, or in the rear 
seat of a mission, and I want to reach him it depends on 
my view of philanthropy how I will do so. If I believe 
in the gradual transforming power of humanizing meth- 
ods I give him a new suit of clothes and something to 
eat, improve his surroundings, and lead him on gradually 
to a better way of living. That isa method largeiy be- 
lieved in by some church workers at the present time. 
I do not deny the benefit of that work, but it is never 
going to change the heart of aman. I believe that be- 
fore you can make a new, clean outside for a man you 
have to clean the inside; let him believe in the Holy 
Ghost, touch his heart with prayer. Get him on his 
knees, get him converted, saved, right then and there. 
Then, if you have the man right inside, apply all these 
various agencies that General Booth does in his social 
scheme to change his environment. 

Under the present condition of affairs the masses will 
not come to our churches, They have too much self- 
respect. A poor man is not going to be patronized by a 





church which may be nothing more than a social club, 
the members of which say to him: ‘If you come here 
and behave yourself you may sit on the back seat.” 
This class of poor men may be hardened and indifferent, 
but they have pride. There will be no change in this 
condition of affairs until the pew-rent system is abol- 
ished. Too often, I fear, the rich church gives the poor 
man to understand, ‘‘ We would like to send you some 
coal and help you along, but we donot want you to come 
in here.” 

But, after you have made your church free and have 
drawn the poor to its doors you must have good spiritual 
food to give the people when they do come. It must be 
remembered that nothing but the living Jesus Christ 
will satisfy these people, A certain mission church in 
New York is continually crowded with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, the secret being that the people are fed 
with Gospel truth. There are no ‘ new-fangled” 
notions advanced, no ‘‘ new theology ”; it is simply the 
old-fashioned Gospel of Jesus Christ, saving men by his 
atonement, his blood—doctrines that have saved sinners 
‘rom the beginning. There is scarcely ever a public 
meeting held there at which men are not saved. 

It is said that the rich need to be saved as much as the 
poor. Thatis true. But they are never going to be 
saved unless they are told their condition before God. 
Without reflecting on any of my brethren in the ministry, 
I am certain that that class of people need to be taught 
the absolute necessity of being born again. When Nico- 
demus cane to our Lord he was a type of the modern 
“‘evoluted” Christian, and if our Lord had been an 
evolutionist he would have said: ‘*‘ Nicodemus, you are 
all right ; you will be a Christian by and by.” That is 
the style of too much of the preaching of to-day. ‘‘ There 
is no need of any suddenchange in you. You are on the 
right road ; develop your morality ; attend church ; take 
your class in the Sunday-school and work along those 
lines.” But after Nicodemus had told our Lord what he 
he had done, our Lord said: ‘‘ You have got to be born 
again.” Too many of the rich churchgoers of to-day, if 
they were told of the necessity of a new birth, the need 
of a baptism by the Holy Ghost, would either cease to 
attend service or select a clergyman who would preach 
an easier Gospel. 

Finally, to reach the poor we do not need any more 
churches. I would take saloons, or halls and convert 
them into meeting rooms. I would not call such a place 
a church, because I think the poor people have become 
dissatisfied with the name, it is so much associated, in 
their minds, with all that is dignified and aristocratic. 

The modern tendency among many clergymen is to 
depart more and more from the old methods of conver- 
sion and to rely upon humanitarian methods so that I 
do not wonder that they are losing their belief in the 
present power of the Holy Ghost. When a Church does 
not see any result of its work, it says: ‘‘We cannot save 
that man’s soul; we will do the next best thing, we will 
save his body.” ; 





THE UNREACHED NEGROES. 


BY R, C, BEDFORD. 








It ought not to be a matter of surprise that there are, 
still, large masses of colored people, practically un- 
touched by the educating and civilizing influences of 
freedom. Twenty-seven years is too short a time, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, in which to 
permeate a whole race, so long in ignorance and de- 
basement, with a thirst for knowledge and improve- 
ment. The South has really had only about tifteen quiet 
and peaceful years in its educational work, or since the 
inauguration of President Hayes and the withdrawal of 
the Negro from politics ; and it may be said that the ed- 
ucation cffered him did not go to the bottom of things 
until the general adoption of industrial methods, within 
the last decade. The unreached Negroes abound in all 
the Southern States. They are most numerous in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. The great mass of 
them are on the plantations, but there are large num- 
bers in the cities and villages as well. They may be 
divided into two classes; the first, a large, and for the 
most part, well disposed body of the people, living in the 
country and small towns, and in their present condition, 
not because they are vicious and prefer it, but because 
they were left so by slavery and no hand has ever been 
outstretched to help them ; the second class is large and 
wicked. It is found in the country and the city, but 
especially in the city. Most of them are in the churches, 
but they are churches made up either of expelled mem- 
bers or of members frem whom the better element have 
withdrawn. These churches are usually in the sub- 
urbs of the cities or in the dark corners of the country 
districts. Their ministers preach against education and 
call those who can read ‘‘stuck up or Bible Christians.” 
On one occasion one of these preachers was very sick, 
The doctor told him if he did not stop his lewdness he 
would kill himself and lose his soul. He replied : ‘‘ Oh, 


don’t say dat, doctor! [ done gin my soul to de Lord 
long ago, dat’s alright, and now while I lives I’se gwine 
to let dis old body have a good time.” The very fact that 
such people are forced out by themselves is a striking 
proof of the progress being made. 

A single illustration will give some idea of how vast is 
the number of these unreached Negroes. 


There are 





twenty counties in the Alabama Black Belt. Many of 
them have no railroad or town worthy of the name. 
They contain over 400,000 Negroes, 125,000 of whom are 
children of school age. Less than half of them are en- 
rolled, and not half of those enrolled attend regularly. 
The school year is sixty-six days, and the teacher’s wages 
twenty-one dollars per month. Mississippi and Louisiana 
are equally as bad. 

The practical question is how to reach these masses. I 
know of no obstacle in the way of reaching the Negro 
that is not also in the way of reaching other ignorant 
people. A great deal is said of their superstitions. I 
am not inclined to lay much stress onthem. They are 
simple and crude, referring largely to Nature and not at 
all unlike those current everywhere. In the days of 
slavery they were taken more or less seriously, but now 
they are nearly always told with a smile. 

Earnest and systematic missionary work, covering the 
whole ground, must be the first step. There is no class 
of people in the world more responsive to such work. I 
have been to their churches in the darkést places. I 
have spoken to them of practical religion, with a touch 
of business about it, such as how to get homes, the dig- 
nity of taxpaying and the force of money, and I have 
been surprised at the keenness of their appreciation. I 
recall several instances wherein, from a single visit, the 
interest awakened was followed up by the people ; they 
built schoolhouses, lengthened the term of school, by 
private subscription, and bought homes. 

There is but little real missionary work done in the 
South for the Negro. Missionary organizations, both 
city and State, where they exist at all, are almost help- 
less for want of men and money. The average colored 
minister is not a missionary. He is a preacher. Fre- 
quently he does not live where he preaches, but goes to 
his church on the Sunday morning train and, if possible, 
returns Sunday night. Tho his home may be in the 
same city with his church he will often live as far away 
from his people as possible, ‘‘so as not to be bothered.” 
Real pastoral work is unknown. When we think of the 
efforts put forth at the North, their splendid organiza- 
tions, the consecrated men and women, the millions of 
money, and that with all these many are yet unreached, 
ought we to wonder that this great race, with the little 
that is done for it, is, as yet, only barely touched on its 
outer rim? There must be more work done. Delay is 
dangerous. The dark cloud grows daily more threaten- 
ing. Should not our great cities have their Toynbee 
Halls, their Hull Houses, and their Andover Settlements; 
and ought not the vigor, the consecration and the money, 
so wisely spent at the North, be duplicated here ? 

The school-teacher must follow the missionary. It 
ought not to be expected that the three months’ school, 
and the twenty-dollar-a-month teacher would do the 
work. The North has a great educational plant, includ- 
ing everything, from the kindergarten to the university. 
The education of the masses is a new idea, at the South. 
Plant, experience and money are all wanting here. IIli- 
nois, with her splendid outfit of buildings and equip- 
ments, and her intelligent people, spends over ten 
millions per year on her schools ; Alabama, with a Negro 
population of 700,000, and many thousands of ignorant 
whites, with her schools almost out-doors, yet spends 
less than a million dollars annually. Missionary schools, 
like Mt. Meigs and Calhoun, must be carried to the peo- 
ple. Industrial features should be added. When pupils 
find the value of their labors doubled they will need no 
urging to come to school. Tuskegee has never been 
able to accommodate all who have applied. Manual 
training, in our city schools, will catch the indifferent, 
and thus all will be reached. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


THE CHINESE IN TiiE UNITED STATES. 


BY 8. L. BALDWIN, D.D. 








The number of Chinese in the United States is probably 
less than 120,000 at the present time. Of course the 
great majority of these are to be found on the Pacific 
Coast. The Census of 1890 gives the number in Califor- 
nia as 71,681. Large numbers, also, are to be found in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming. 

After leaving these States of the far West, one of the 
largest centers of Chinese population is to be found in 
New York and Brooklyn, where there are perhaps as 
many as 3,000 at this time. All the large cities—such as 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore and New Orleans—have considerable numbers 
of Chinese among their residents. 

The chief attempt to reach this large body of people 
from a distant heathen country has been through Sun- 
day-schools, which have been established for their benefit 
in at least thirty-six States. 

An effort was recently made by Miss Helen F..Clark, 
the industrious and efficient Secretary of the Chinese 
Sabbath-School Association, to secure accurate statistics 
of all the Chinese Sunday-schools in this country. While 
it is not claimed that perfect accuracy has been secured 
in this report, it is altogether the best statement that has 
yet appeared. From it we learn that there are in Cali- 
fornia 59 Sunday-schools, in New York 41, in Massachu- 
setts 28, in New Jersey 17, in Pennsylvania 15, in Illinois 
12, in Oregon 12, in Connecticut 8, in Colorado 7, in Mis- 
souri 7. 
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We find that these schools are distributed in fourteen 
of our chief cities as follows: New York, 25; Brooklyn, 
12; San Francisco, 12; Boston, 9; Chicago, 8; Portland, 
Ore., 8; Oakland, 7; Los Angeles, 6 ; Philadelphia, 5; 
Denver, 5; St. Louis, 4; Washington, 3; Kansas City, 
8; Newark, 3. 

As to denominations, we find that the Baptists have 
69 schools, the Presbyterians 58, the Congregationalists 
47, the Methodists 39, the Protestant Epis-opalians 16, 
and six other denominations smaller numbers. 

The whole number of Chinese reached with Christian 
instruction is put down at 7,324, and the total number of 
Christian Chinese in America at 1,931. 

One very interesting item as showing the degree of 
success attending the work in these schools is the per- 
centage of Christians. This is over 32 per cent. of the 
regular attendants in schools established over one year 
in the country at large. In the schools connected with 
the Chinese Sabbath-School Association of New York 
and vicinity, it is over 23 per cent., there being 1,108 
attendants in these schools, of whom 257are Chri-tians, 

The number of adult Chinese in the schools of Cali- 
fornia who have become Christians is over 40 per cent. 

There are seven organized Chinese churches v hich 
have come to our knowledge. Thesein the order of their 
membership are the Presbyterian church at Portland, 
Ore., with 92 members; the Presbyterian church at 
San Francisco, with 82 members ; the Metho list Epis co- 
pal church at San Fran isco, with 65 members; the 
Presbyterian church at Oaklaud, with 58 members ; the 
Presbyterian church at Los Angelos, with 56 members ; 
the Baptist church at San Francisco, with 54 members ; 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Portland, Ore., with 
12 members. 

Aside from these churches, and possibly some others 
of which we have nof heard, the Chinese members are 
gathered into the American churches; as, for instance, 
the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church in Brook- 
lyn, which has over 20 Chinese members. 

There is every encouregement to Christian lubor 
among these people. The proportion converted is much 
larger than among most other classes of immigrants. 
When converted, they become very liberal contributors 
to the work of the Caurch. Some time ago it was re- 
ported that 161 Chinese members in California had raised 
in one year $6,290.40 for benevolent purposes, or $39.07 
for each member. A number of those who have re- 
turned to their native land have shown great zeal in 
laboriag for the conversion of their countrymen. 

What is needed most is more teachers for the Suuday- 
schools—godly men and women who are willing to give 
an hour or an hour and a half each Sabbath to the 
work, 

Besides this, the time has undoubtedly come for more 
active evangelistic work by American and Chinese 
preachers. The proper men should be sought out and 
set to work wt once in all the large cities where they con- 
gregate. 

New York City. 
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CHILD LIFE IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
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BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 








THO Puritan children had but few recreations and 
amusements, they must have enjoyed a very cheerful, 
happy home life. Large families abounded, Cotton 
Mather says : 

‘One woman had not less than twenty-two children, and 
another had no less than twenty-three chiidren by one 
husband whereof nineteen lived to mans estate, and a 
third wio was mother to seven and twenty children.” 

Sir Wiliiam Paips was one of twenty-six children, all 
with the same mother. Priater Green had thirty children. 
The Rev. John Sherman, of Watertown, had twenty-six 
children by two wives—twenty by his last wife. The Rev. 
Sanuel Willard, first minister of Groton, had twventy 
children, and his father had seventeen children. Benja- 
mia Franklia wa3o.1e of a family of seventeen. The 
little Paritans rejoiced also in some very singular names, 
the offspring of Rog+r Clap being good examples: Ex- 
perieace, Waitstill, Preserved, Huopestill, Wait, Thanks, 
Desire, Unite, and Supply. 

OF the food givea Puritan children we know but little. 
In an old Almanac of the eighteenth century I find a few 
sentences of advice as to the *‘ Easy Rearing of Children,” 
The writer urges that boys as soon as they can run 
alone should go without hats to harden them, and if 
possible sleep without nigutcaps as soon as they have 
any hair. He advises always to bathe children’s feet in 
cold water an. thus make them (the feet) tough, and also 
to have children wear thin-soled shoes ‘that the wet 
may come freely in.” He says young childien should 
never be allowed to drink cold drinks but should ‘‘al- 
ways have their beer a little heated”; that it is best to 

Feed them on milk Pocttage Flummery Bread and 
Caeese ani not let thom drink their beer till they have 
first eaten a piece of Beowo Bread.” Fancy a young 
child nowadays making a meal of brown bread and 
chease with warm beer. He suggests that they drink but 
lictle wine or liquor and sleep on quilts instead of 
feathers. In such rules and in such ways were reared 
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Of the dazzling and beautiful array in our modern 
confectioners’ shops little Priscilla and Hate-Evil could 
aever had dreamed even in visions. A few comfit makers 
made ** Lemon Pil Candy Angelica Candy & Carroway 
Comfits,” and a few sweetmeats came to port in foreign 
vessels, *‘ Sugar’d Corrinder Seeds,” *‘ Glaz’d Almonds ” 
and strings of Rock candy. Whole jars of the latter 
adamaatine, crystalline, saccharine delight graced the 
shelves of many a colonial cupboard. And I suppose 
favored Salem children, the happy sons and daughters of 
opulent epicurean Salem shipowners, had even in colo- 
nial days Black Jacks and Salem Gibraltars. The first- 
vamed dainties, tho dearly loved by Salem lads and 
lasses, always bore—indeed, do still bear—too strong a 
flavor of liquorice, too hauntiog a medicinal suggestion 
to be loved by other children of the Puritans. As an in- 
stance 01 a large scale of the retributive fate that always 
pursnes the candy-eating wight, I state that the good 
ship ‘* Ann and Hope” brought ioto Providence one hun- 
dred years ago as part of her cargo eight boxes of sweet- 
meats aad twenty tubs of sugar candy, and on the suc- 
ceeding voyage steraly fetched no sweets, but brought 
instead forty-eight boxes of Rhubarb. 

The children doubtless had prunes, figs, ‘ courance,” 
and I know they had * Raisins of the Sun” and ‘: Bioom 
Ruisins” galore. Advercisemeats of all these fruits ap- 
pear in theearliest newspapers. Tho ‘ Cniva Oranges” 
were frequently given to and by Judge Sewall, I have 
not found them advertised for sale till Revolutionary 
times, and [ fancy few children had thon tasted them, 
he native and domestic fruits were plentiful, but mavy 
of them were poor. The apples and pears and Kentish 
cherries were better than the peaches and grapes. The 
children gatheced thysum ner berries in season, and the 
autumu's plentiful and spicy store cf box berries, 
checkerberries, teaberries or gingerbread berries with 
October’s brown nuts. There were gingerbread and 
**cacks” even in the earliest days; but they were not sold 
in unlimited numbers, The omnipotent head of Puri'ap 
law laid its firm hold oo the maoufacture of cakes. 
Judge Sewall often speaks, however, of Baubury cakes 
and Meers cakes; Meer was a celebrated Boston baker 
and c nfectioner. They had also egg cakes and 
marchepanes and maccaroons. 

There were children’s books in those early days: not 
numerous, however, nor varied was the assortment from 
which Puritan youth in New England could choose. 
Here is the advertisement of one: 

“*Small book in easey verse Very Suitable for children, 
entitled The Prodigal Diughter or the Disobedient Lady 
Reclaimed: adorned with curious cuts, Price Sixpence.”’ 
Somehow, from the suggestion of the title we should 
hardly fancy this to be an edifying book for children, 
Another book was published in many editions and sold 
in large numbers, and much extolled by contemporary 
ministers. It was entitled : 

“A Token for Children. Being the exact account of the 
Conversion Holy & Exemplary Lives of several Young 
Children by James Janeway.” 

To it wasadded by Cotton Mather : 

“Some examples of Children in whom the fear of God 
was remarkably Badding before they died; in several 
parts of New Englant.’’ 

Cotton Mather also wrote ‘*‘ Good Lessons for Children, 
in Verse.” Other books were, ‘‘ A Looking Glasse for 
Children,” the life of Elizabeth Butcher in the Early 
Piety series; the life of Mary Paddock who died at the 
age of nine ; ‘* The Childs new Plaything” (which was a 
primer); ‘* Divine Songs in Easy Language”; and ‘ Praise 
out of the Month of Babes”; ‘* A Particular Account of 
some Extraordinary Pious Motions and devout Exercises 
observed of late in many Cuildren in Siberia.” Also ac- 
counts of pious children in Silesia and in Berlin, One 
oasis appeared in the desert waste—after the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century Puritan children had 
Mother Goose. 

It is natural to dwell on the religious teaching of 
Puritan children, because so much of their education 
had a religious eleneat init. Their primers taught re- 
ligious rhymes; they read from the Bibles, the Catechism, 
the Psalm Book, and that lurid rhymed horror ‘ The 
Day of Doom”; they pirsed, too, from these universal 
bo ks. How did they parse these lines from the Bay 
Psalm Book ? 

‘** And sayd He would not them waste; had not 
Moses stood (whom he chose) 

‘fore him i’ th’ breach; toturn his wrath 
lest that he should waste those.” 

Their ‘“‘ horn books ”— 

“the book of stature small 

Which with pellucid horn secured are 

To save from fingers wet the letters fair,” 
those framed and behandled sheets of semi-transpar- 
ent horn, which were worn hanging at the side and were 
studied as late as the yewr 1700 by the children of the 
Pilgrims, also managed to instill with the alphabet some 
religious words or principles. Usually the Lord’s Prayer 
torme | part of the printed text. 

At an early age they were sent to ‘“‘dame schools”; the 
girls were taught to knit, to sew, with far more diligence 
than they were taught to read. They learned also to 
make *‘ bone lace” with pillow and bobbins, and to cut 
escutcheons. The boys were thrust at once into that iron- 


The minds trained in earliest youth in that study, as it 
was then tanght, have made their deep and noble im- 
press onthis nation. The study of mathematics was, 
until well into this century, a hopeless maze to many 
youthful minds. Doubtiess the Puritans learned multi- 
plication tables and may have found them, as did Mar- 
jorie Fleming, ‘“‘ a horrible and wretched plaege,” tho 
no pious little New Eaglanders would have dared to say 
us she did, ‘‘ You cant conceive it the most Devi'ish 
thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what nature itself 
can’t endure.” : 

Great atteation was paid to penmanship. Spelling was 
nought if the ** wrighting” were only fair and flowing. 

[ have never read of any criticism of teachers by either 
parents or town officers save in the one question of 
writing. How deeply children were versed or grounded 
in the knowledge of the proper use of ‘“*Simme colings 
nots of interiogations peorids and commoes” I do not 
know. A boundless freedom apparently was given, as 
was also in orthography—if we judge from the letters of 
the times. 

The schoolhouses were simple dwellings, often tum- 
bling down and outof repair. The Roxbury teacher wrote 
in 1681 ; 

** Of inconveniences [in the schoolhouse] I shall mention 
no other but the confused and shattered and nastie posture 
that it is in, not fitting for to reside ‘in, the glass broke, 
aud thereupon very raw and cold; the floor very much 
brokeu and toro upto kindle fires, the hearth spuiled, the 
seats some burned ard oubers out of kilter, that oue had 
well-nigh us goods keep school in a hog stie asin it.” 

This schoolhouse had been built and furnished with 
some care in 1652. 

“The feoffes »greed with Daniel Welde that he provide 
convenient benches with forms, with tables for the 
scholars, and a conveniente seate for the scholmaster a 
Deske to put the Dictionary on and shelves to lay up 
bookes.,”’ 

The schoolmaster *‘ promised and engaged to use his 
best endeavour both by precept and example to instruct 
in all Scholasticall morall and Theolog icall discipline the 
children so far as they be capable all A. B. C. Darians 
excepted.” He was paid ia corn, barley or peas, the 
value of £25 per annum, and each child through his 
parents or guardians, furni-hed half a cord of wood for 
the schoolhouse fire. If this load of wood were not 
promptly furnished the child suffered, for the master did 
not allow him ‘the benefit of the fire’; that is, to go 
near enough to feel the warmth. 

The children of wise pareats like Cotton Mather, were 
also taught ‘ opificial and beneficial sciences” such as 
the mystery of medicine—a mystery indeed in colonial 
times. 

Puritan schoolmasters believed, as did Puritan par- 
ents, thatsp1ring the rod spoiled the child, and great 
latitude was given in punishments ; the rod and ferule 
were fiercely and frequently plied, a3 in Eaglish schools 
of the same date. When young men were publicly 
whipped in colleges, children were sure to be well trained 
insmaller schools. Master Lovell, that tigerish Boston 
master, whipped the culprit with birch rods, and forced 
another scholar to hold the sufferer on his back. Others 
whipped on the soles of the feet, and one teacher roared 
out, ‘*Oh the Caitiffs, it is good for them.” Not only 
were children whipped, but many ingenious instruments 
of torture were invented. One teacher made his scholars 
sit on. a “‘ bark seat turned upside down with his thumb 
on the knot of a floor.” Another master of the inquisi- 
tion invented a unipod—a stool with one leg—sometimes 
placed in the middle of the seat, sometimes on the edge, 
on which the unfortunate scholar tiresomely balanced. 
Others sent out the suffering pupil to cut a branchof a 
tree, and, making asplit io the large end of the branch, 
sprung it on the culprit’s nose, and he stood painfully 
pinched, an object of ridicule with his spreading branch 
of leaves. One cruel master invented also an instrument 
of torture which he called a *‘ flapper.” It was a heavy 
piece of leather six inches in diameter with a hole in the 
middle, and was fastened at the edge to a pliable handle. 
The pain inflicted by this brutal instrument can well be 
imagined. At another school, whipping of unlucky 
wights was done * upon a peaked block with a tattling ”; 
and this expression of coluntal severity seems to take on 
an additional force and cruelty in our minds that we do 
not at all know what a tattling stick was, nor under- 
stand what was meant by a peaked block. 

Loften fancy I should have enjoyed living in the good 
old times, but I am glad [ never was a child in colonial 
New Eagland—to have been baptized inice water, fed on 
brown bread and warm beer, to have had to learn the 
Assembly’s Catechism and *‘ explain all the Quaestions 
with conferring Texts,” to have been constantly threat- 
ened with fear of death and terror of God, to have had to 
commit Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom to memory, and, 
after all, to have been whipped with a tattling stick. 

Brooe.yn, N, Y. 
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COMMANDER ROSWELL Dwicnt HItTcHcock, of the 
United States Navy, who died recently, was a son of the 
well-known president of Union Theological Seminary. For 
thirty years be had been at sea, commencing his service as 


midshipman and rising sieadily until he reached the rank 
of commander, with the reputation of bei: g one of the 
most brilliaat efficers in the navy. Heserved in all parts 
of the world, his latest duty being with the Asiatic squad- 
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PRAYER: 
8T. PAUL, DR. BEECHER, AND MOODY. 
BY PRES. JOSEPH H. TUTTLE, D.D. 


THE story of Mr. Moody’s prayer-meeting on the 
‘*Spree” with her disabled machinery in a terrible 
storm has been read by millions. The storm part of the 
narrative has been a common experience among multi- 
tudes who have gone ‘‘ down to the sea in ships.” The 
sickness has been an almost universal condition of the 
voyage, so that many have been unable to see or enjoy 
“the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 

And further it might be said that a vast multitude of 
travelers across the Atlantic in the great’ steamers which 
sail under the British flag have had part in the service 
which each captain is sure to hold the day before reach- 
ing port to give the grateful passengers the opportunity 
to aid the Asylum at Liverpool which provides for the 
orphans of seamen lost at sea or some other way. This 
appeals to the heart of a true man and opens his purse. 

The sweet divine service on the Sabbath, and even “‘a 
real sermon,” are not rare on shipboard. How pleasant 
the memories of these occasions on the sea ! 

I mentioned the ‘*‘ Spree,” and recall what a friend said 
to me concerning the sudden stopping of the machinery 
of ‘The City of Paris,” while a hard storm was raging. 
For an hour the brave ship was as helpless as a log, and 
its motions were determined by the winds and the waves, 
An experience like this is rare—at least it is so to be 
hoped. 

But this experience on the ‘‘Spree” during that one 
voyage, when Mr. Moody proved himself greater than 
the great ship’s captain, or any of his officers, was a rare 
one. The combination of aheavy storm, an utterly dis- 
abled ship at its mercy, the admittéd helplessness of the 
ship’screw ¢aptain and all, the terror of the passengers, 
and the conduct of Mr. Moody in the circumstances, is a 
rare one. An shall we deride Mr. Moody’s conviction 
that the abatement of the storm and the deliverance was 
an answer to prayer ¢ 

The natural and beautiful fact of that prayer-meeting 
and the result of it, as claimed by Mr. Moody, recalls a 
somewhai similar fact in the experience of another man 
who believed in prayer. 

In 1846 Dr, Lyman Beecher, of Lane Seminary, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Beecher, made his only visit across the 
Atlantic. He went to be present at the convention 
beld in Freemasons’ Hall in London; to organize the 
World's Evangelical Alliance, August, 1846. Omitting 
any reference in details of the doctor’s outward voyage 
and incidents in his sojourn in England, let me quote 
from the second volume of that peculiar biugraphical 
and autobigraphical book, published in 1865, bearing this 
somewhat formidable title-page: ‘‘ Autobiography, 
Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by 
Charles Beecher.” The quotation is from a letter of 
Mrs. Beecher, who says : 








“On the 12th we took passage from Liverpool on the 
‘Great Western’ for home. Had preaching in the morn- 
ing next day by Mr. Balch; of New York, and husband in 
the evening. On Saturday fight, the 19th, a violent hurri- 
cane came on, Which continued until Monday. The fierce- 
ness of the storm was beyond description. We had no ex- 
pectation of being saved. Sunday noon as many as could 
assembled in the saloon for religious services. I am told 
by our friend, Dr. Marsh, that after the services your 
father addressed himself thus to these present: ‘I have 
seen Christ, and have the assurance that not one of us will 
be lost. Be of good cheer.’ After this meeting [continues 
Mrs. Beecher], it is worthy of record the ‘ wrecking’ ceased, 
tho the wind increased. We arrived in New York on the 
27th. The remainder of the voyage after the storm, as 
you would suppose, was comfortless.”’ 

The last word, I imagine, means the great ship was 
badly battered, the seas were still rough and the passen- 
gers sick, althothe danger was over. 

I will not moralize nor name the points of resemblance 
between the danger of the ‘‘Great Western,” in 1846, 
and that of the “‘ Spree,” forty-six years later, in 1892; 
the prayer meeting on the ‘‘Great Western,” in which 
Lyman Beecher was the presiding ‘‘ son of Consolation,” 
and that on the ‘‘Spree,” in whieh Dwight L. Moody, 
with such sweet Christian faith, comforted the terrified 
people who sailed with him, 

I am sure that neither Beecher nor Moody was a fa- 
natic in the ‘‘ assurance of faith” which each one felt 
and expressed in the midst of such perils. I prefer, for 
one, to assert my belief in their faith as like that of the 
great Apostle on the ship on the Mediterranean eighteen 
centuries ago as he quieted the terrors of those about 
him : 

“There stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear not Paul. .. . 
God hath given thee all them that sail with thee. Where- 
fore, Sirs, be of good cheer ; for I believe God, that it shall 
be even as it was told me.” 

Beecher, Moody, Paul; imminent shipwreck, prayer, 
deliverance! It isa goodly trio of men who “ believed 
God,” as James W. Alexander expressed it, the morning 
he died—‘‘ believed God without even a preposition be- 
tween him and God!” - 

I will venture toadd to Mrs. Beecher’s account of the 
prayer-meeting on the ‘‘Great Western,” in which my 
illustrious teacher, Dr. Beecher, figured, that the state- 


to the believers present. I have no newspaper files with 
which to authenticate my impression, but am confident 
as to the facts published. 

The ‘‘ Great Western” was said to be the largest ocean 
steamer afloat, and was ‘“‘a side wheeler,” with an old- 
fashioned rudder. She was an object of great interest to 
the curious, and, during the storm referred to, she came 
into port quite ‘‘ knocked up.” As compared with any 
one of adozen ocean steamers, which now sail from New 
York to Europe, the ‘‘ Great Western” would be hardly 
third rate. And here Iam reminded that Dr. Calvin E. 
Stowe once said by way of reminiscence of how things 
had advanced, that he once believed and publicly said 
that two things were impossible—to construct a railroad 
from Pittsfield to Springfield, and to navigate the ocean 
by steam. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


A NEW DIFFICULTY IN THE WAY OF INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 


BY THE HON, JOHN EATON, 
Ex-COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 





A FEW weeks since, the Agent for the Navajos went 
out on the reservation to bring in children for the reser- 
vation school at Fort Defiance, the parents of whom had 
consented to their going, when he was met by an armed 
force of savages, overpowered, wounded, and threatened 
with death, ‘‘ and forced to make a humiliating promise 
that he would make no more effort to secure children 
for the Agency school.” He thus reported his experience 
to the officer commanding at Fort Wingate, New Mexi- 
co. He states that he had the consent of the parents ; 
that he had the support of the best Indians; that the 
leader of the armed band is one of the worst and lowest 
type of mean Indians; that the friendly Indians are 
afraid of him and his outlaw gang. In view of the facts, 
he asks a small force of ten or fifteen soldiers at Round 
Rock, and one company for the protection of the Agen- 
cy ; thus he proposes to arrest Black Horn and his band 
and bring them to justice. 

This request was forwarded to the Commander of the 
Department, who forwarded it to the Adjutant-General, 
with the indorsement that 

“‘T would not recommend the employment of United 
States troops in forcing from their parents Indian children, 
except under the conditions of war. The placing of build- 
ings and teachers in them do not makeaschool. There 
can be no school without pupils, and they must be in the 
school with the full consent of the parents or relatives in 
order that success may attend the effort.” 

In submitting this report, the Major-General com- 
manding the army remarks: 

“*T beg leave to renew most urgently the objections here- 
tofore presented against the use of troops for the purpose 
of separating Indian children from their parents in order 
that they may be placed in school, or for any other purpose. 
No good, but only harm, can result from any attempt by 
force to accomplish even so beneficent a purpose as the 
education of children, and such an attempt may at any 
time bring on a destructive war with any tribe of In- 
dians.”’ 

It will be noted that in the case in hand the Agent is 
understood to have the consent of the parents ; but that 
these indorsements not only do not recommend the use 
of soldiers in this particular case, but oppose their use to 
enforce attendance of Indian children upon school in all 
cases. Here is a new and unanticipated difficulty con- 
fronting General Morgan, our efficient Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and the friends of Indian progress. 

After a century of shame as a nation in our treatment 
of the Indian, we are beginning to treat him as a man ; 
to give his race the opportunities which have elevated 
our own and other races, and we are having most en- 
couraging results. We have given his race the liberty of 
law, destroying tribal limitations, touching his springs 
of character with all the motives which belong to 
American citizenship. He may sue and be sued; he 
may vote and hold cffice; the law protects him, his 
family and his property, as it does others; he is offered 
education for his children, and Commissioner Morgan 
has, in accordance with law, made rules for their attend- 
ance, and for the government of their schools. There 
are about 20,000 children under instruction, and the ap- 
propriations by Congress for their education have gone 
up from $20 in 1876 to $2,312,385. It took time to learn 
that it was better to have peace with Indians at the ex- 
pense of feeding them than to fight them. The country 
was alarmed at the expense of Indian wars. Grant be- 
gan the great reform. 

At last we have learned that it is far cheaper and bet- 
ter to educate than either to fight or to feed. The army 
in all this great change has stood before the Indian as 
the irresistible embodiment of the force of law. It has, 
according to the necessity and as directed, fought him, 
imprisoned him, confined him to his reservation; in fact, 
wherever he resisted law compelled his obedience. This 
presence of a power to enforce the law has been an im- 
portant element in all that has been accomplished for the 
Indian. We begin to feel sure that if all Indian chil- 


dren are brought into school and savagery educated out 
of them, that all Indian problems will hasten to solution. 
Does the army propose to be the occasion of the arrest of 


Medicine men to see their power disappear as teachers 
reach their children without their resisting the teacher? 
Shalleven the savage parent, for the ends of savagery, 
prevent our civilizing his child? Does the American 
doctrine of the obligatory education of children stop at 
the slums? Shall we not persuade to the utmost, end 
fail not even if force is necessary ? 
WasuINeTON, D. C. 
THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF BEING STUPID: 
WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION. 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





THE doctrine of non-resistance is a great promoter of 
longevity ; it isa saving of immense wear and tear to 
be, as dear M. Aurelius Antoninus remarks, ‘“ resigned 
under what happens to you.” Now, a man of thought 
is continually on the defensive ; the more original the 
human character, the more it is at war with common 
conditions, the more it wastes its substance in scourg- 
ing the tides, and charging on windmills; and, in con- 
sequence, the poet or the hero is expected to wear an as- 
cetic pallor and thinness, to eat and sleep little, to have a 
horrible temper, and to die at thirty-seven. Has he an 
active brain, he must pay for it by losing all the splendid 
passivity, inner and outer, which belongs to oxen and 
born philosophers. ‘‘ Our superb national health,” says 
Mr. Oscar Wilde in one of his fine playful essays, ‘‘ is 
entirely due to our national stupidity.” Mr, Wilde 
spoke there as an Englishman (altho he has told Figaro 
since, when ‘‘Salome” was prohibited, that he was 
‘‘ something very different”—an Irishman!,; and he spoke 
truly. Genius, like virtue, seldom wins its full mundane 
reward ; the man and the nation who succeed utterly 
and thoroughly, must oftenest be,,.as by a paradox, 
largely alloyed with mediocrity. It is not generally sus- 
pected that the English, despite their one white glory of 
literature, are a people of genius; yet it looks as tho 
they shall have a longer and easier time on this nether 
planet than the Greeks, and the children of the great 
Italian republics. Health they have indeed, and con- 
tent, and few ideals to torment them, as all the world 
knows; and, for the most part, they live respected and 
die lamented, like the baby of a New England epitaph. 
Close observation of many disinterested travelers, as 
well as the scientific testimony of the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, announces the strength and significance of Eng- 
land to lie in her vast middle classes, to whom an idea is 
foreign as Joppa ; in the erect, ruddy, every-day mortals 
with their half-cherub, half-booby faces, on whom rest 
very easily the continuance of a race, and the honor of a 
fighting island. 

Would anybody suspect, save on second thought, that 
what they love must be even as themselves? and that 
Lord Tennyson, the most perfect artist of his age, is 
found guilty, in the courts of a great French journal, of 
their absolute health, and of their correlative absolute 
stupidity? The indictment is worth reconsideration : it 
is long, but novel. His critic tells us : 

‘‘Lord Tennyson had one quality which stamps perfec- 
tion upon any poetic work. Sentimental, in the best sense, 
as he was, and endowed with a faculty of expression noth- 
ing short of wonderful, he was a man of the completest un- 
intelligence. Most poets are more or less befogged; but 
this one was altogether incapable of thinking for himself. 
He, who was able to feel and report the most intricate and 
subtle emotions, actually never knew what he was about! 
His general notions of things were haif-grown and poverty- 
stricken. On all problems of art, metaphysics, politics, 
society, he held fast to common views, to the very com- 
monest. And herein was his real greatness. For as in- 
telligence is no considerable advantage to any one, beyond 
the means it supplies for extra self-defense, so to artists 
it becomes a mere nuisance and burden. It turns their 
attention in upon themselves, and hinders the free play 
of impressions through the senses; it weans them from all 
that is simple, frank, obvious, and ordinary; from all, in 
fact, that is worth reproducing in art. It strikes from 
their work its rightful sanity and equilibrium, and those 
due proportions the lack of which is fatal to a would-be 
classic. Robert Browning was the most intelligent of 
British poets; but happy is the man who loves to read 
his pages! Lord Tennyson, on the other hand, is his flat 
negation; he is English unintelligence incarnate; and he 
is illustrious and popular. His mind adopted, without a 
qualm, every social, moral and legal prejudice be- 
queathed to him by his excellent parents. His 
opinions slept their life away, and left him free to 
watch and to put into song the beatings of his own heart. 
What fired his Muse were first principles, the truisms 
of his horn-book ; his blind worship of English landscape, 
English character, English deeds; his unreasoning dread 
of realism; his good, stiff Protestant orthodoxy. His 
deepest emotions arose not from mental perceptions, but 
from moods. Thinking not at all, he found time to live 
and love and be happy.”’ 

It is to be hoped this is an accurate criticism, now that 
it stands forth in an oppugned and barbarian tongue ; it 
is to be hoped it is so, because a Tennyson genuinely 
great and stupid is a magnificent sp°ctacle over against 
another Alfred,‘‘un de nos plus grands poetes,” who was 
richly endowed with the precious qualities of mental 
denial and unrest, and who certainly did not adopt the 
code of faith and morals bequeathed him by his excel- 
lent parents! De Musset died early, being epicurean 
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quantity, outside of Paris, and the dilettante brother- 
hood. As for Tennyson, altho he did accept a peerage 
and did not 
“*—through industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mold,” 


he will apparently live on, with the same look of large, 
immortal and very English calm which he had at home, 
never dreaming how much finer it would have been to 
have had sharp apprehensions, and to have used bad 
language, and to have ‘‘ worried himself to death over 
the good of nations,” et al. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 








Sine Arts. 
THE VANDERBILT PRINT COLLECTION. 


IN the first-named of the above exhibition, discussed in 
some detail recently, it will be remembered that etchers 
and etchings played no part. We had the wonders and 
rarities of the burin, not of the needle, in the Grolier 
Club’s remarkable display from niello prints to our own 
time, with the marvels shown at the Grolier’s Gallery quite 
as plentiful as Falstaff’s “ reasons.”’ 

For this reserve is extraordinary atonement made by Mr. 
George W. Vanderbilt in his collection now in its last week 
of exhibition at the hall of the Society of American 
Artists, aforesaid. 

As the visitor begins to look about him amid Mr. Vander- 

bilt’s collection his first thought excusably can be: “ Of 
course,there must be facsimiles included here.’ As a matter 
of fact, there are four facsimiles noted in the catalog—those 
four only among Diirer’s works and included in each 
case with the significant explanation: ‘* The original is un- 
procurable.”’ There are two hundred and fifty etchings by 
Rembrandt alone, taking in (as it seems to the enthusiast) 
everything that Rembrandt collectors value, and all in the 
most recherché ‘‘ states’ and conditions. We find twenty- 
one of those famous etched likenesses of himself that are 
prized even in reproduction,at all stages of his life and under 
all the varied conditions of posture and accessory that the 
artist liked to depict with his needle. One begins at ‘‘Rem- 
brandt when Young,with Bushy Hair” and ends with‘‘Rem- 
brandt with Haggard Eyes and a Mutilated Cap.” His 
scriptural prints succeed, especially the Abrabamic group 
and the amazing series on the Life of the Savior (with the 
‘‘Hundred Guilder Piece” of course, a magnificent im- 
pression). From the great series of the Saints, with the St. 
Jerome set are shown the notable examples ; and thence 
one passes into the portraits, such as ‘‘ The Jewish Phy- 
sician,” ‘Lazarus Klap,’? ‘“Renier Ansloo,’” ‘John 
Asselyn,” ‘‘ Van Tolling,” ‘‘ Abraham Franz,” all plates 
that make the print-hunter wish that he knew nothing of 
conscience or of the Eighth Commandment. Stronger 
still his admiration and delight as he surveys the famous 
“Beggars” series; and goes on to the rarissimt among 
Rembrandt’s landscapes, the ‘‘Three Trees,”’ the ‘ Six’s 
Bridge,” the ‘‘ Landscape with a House anda Large Tree” 
--very scarce indeed to anybody in the world—*tOmval, 
near Amsterdam” and so on—some thirty titles, each is- 
deed of price. To set forth individually the members of 
these well-known divisions, or of those places that fall more 
into the demesnes of studies of animals, allegorical pieces 
and a few miscellaneous matters is another temptation 
to be shunned insuch an abbreviated notice as the pre-ent 
one. 

But if one envies and wonders at the collector of this loan 
exhibition in regard to Rembrandt, the feelings take a 
deeper color as Diirer’s masterpieces are looked over, series 
by series, instance after instance. We are privileged to 
examine here ‘The Passion’? (on copper) com- 
plete, in beautiful impression of its sixteen prints. 
Here we have *‘ the Little Passion” (was) in its thirty- 
seven numbers, best known to many American admirers 
through Dr. William C. Prime’s volume on the topic with 
its reproductions, the fifteen woodcuts of the amazing 
**Apocalypse’”’ series, the twenty pictures summing up “The 
Life of the Virgin,” many in the most perfect condition 
as exemplars. Of the notable copper-plates, engraved or 
etched, one after another, are hung thetiny ‘ Crucifixion,” 
printed from a sword-ornament,as is said, two famous work- 
ers-out of the ‘t Virgin Standing on the Crescent,’”? and the 
quaint Madonva “ with the Monkey,” and “ with the Rab- 
bits,” the Madonna “with the Pear” and ‘‘ with the Dragon 
Fly ”’; and also, respectively, the ‘St. Thomas,” * St, Paul,” 
“Saint Christopher’ (with the head to the right), ‘‘St. 
George,” “St. Herbert,” ‘St. Jerome in his Room,” aud ‘st. 
Anthony, Reading.’”’ Not wanting are ‘The Great Fortune,” 
“The Four Naked Women,” * Melencolia,”’ ‘“‘ The Prodigal 
son,” ‘The Great Horse,” and ‘The Little Horse’’; that 
rival in its mysteries with the ‘‘ Melencolia,” the “* Knight, 
Death and the Devil,’ the Heraldic set ; and nearly all of 
the portraits, beginning with the “ Albert of Magdeburg ”’ 
—also called ‘of Brandenburg.”’ The ‘“‘ Erasmus” is 
not present, nor the less ornate ‘‘ Maximilian,’ nor 
‘“‘Pirkheimer.’””? Among the woodcuts is the famous 
‘* Rhinoceros,” of which it is not always easy here to get 
a good facsimile. 

Such is a most imperfect catalog of what Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s perseverance and purse have enabled him todo. The 
permitting the public display of such a collection deserves 
a special gratitude. The purchases he bas here made are 
from the collections of Prince Esterhazy, Esdaile and 
Broadhurst, Buccleugh, P. Mariette, Liphart, Aylesford, 
Brodhurst, Oppermann and many others. The four repro- 
ductions that are alluded to as permitted, for complete- 
ness’ sake, are the copper-plates ‘‘ St. Jerome in Penance,” 
“St. Veronica,” the “ Judgment of Paris”’ and the ‘“ Great 
Courier.’”?> We mention them only for the information of 
the curio.is or as a hint to the collector. In such a display 
their being absent in the original counts for next to 
nothing. 











Of the modern portion of Mr. Vanderbilt’s loan, the 
engravings of great modern English and other etchers who 
devoted themselves to Reynolds’s pictures, it is not practi- 
cable here more than to speak. We have one hundred and 
twenty-two line engravings, mezzotints and stipple en- 
gravings, every one of which is famous, all of which are 
objects of the print-hunter’s affection and research. The 
splendid impressions of Howard’s “ Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse,” of William Ward’s ‘‘ Snake in the Grass”’ 
(Lady Hamilton), of Dickinson’s “Mrs. Matthew,” 
Doughty’s “ Dr. Samuel Johnson,” William Sharp’s “ Jobn 
Hunter,” Keating’s ‘‘ Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,” 
Jones’s * Thomas, Lord Erskine,’ and Cousins’s “Age of In- 
nocence ’’ we mention, because todo so is irresistible ; but 
it isonly offering the proverbial sample-brick from a man- 
sion. The collections of Lord Braybrooke, Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Hamilton collection, and it is to be inferred the 
Charles Sumner portfolios, have been drawn on for these 
extraordinary works ina line of collecting particularly 
fascinating and costly. 

Such is this uncommon display of historic art-work in 
black-and-white, permitted as an adjunct to the “ Retro- 
spective Exhibition’’ aforesaid under the same auspices. 
“Retrospective” thisis, too, most truly. So comprehensive, 
interesting, instructive and beautiful a display might well 
constitute a show of itsown. The Exhibitionremains open 
till next Saturday night. Itis to be hoped that many will 
avail themselves of as peculiar an opportunity to realize 
the productiveness and skill of two masters in a priceless 
field of activity—to realize that productiveness and skill 
meant genius, considered by themselves. 

The value of this collection of Mr. Vanderbilt’s is 
roughly estimated at over two hundred thousand dollars. 
The ‘‘Hundred Guilder” impression, alone, it is stated, 
cost ten thousand dollars. 








Sanitary. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SANITARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 





THE eighteenth annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Sanitary Association was recently held at Lakewood. It 
brought together an unusual number of representative 
physicians, teachers, engineers and others. The papers 
and discussions were such as are of general interest to the 
public. Questions as to the relation of climate to health 
came up for early consideration. A considerate paper by 
Dr. Platt, of Lakewood, claimed for it peculiar advantages 
arising from dry soil, a, heavy pine growth, protection 
from winds, and freedom from all malarial influences. He 
properly recognized that a good health resort combines 
with these good facilities for approach, excellent hotel and 
and boarding-house arrangemeuts, wood fires, sunlit veran- 
das and iuclosed porticos. It is the combination of good 
air, good food, frequent sunshine and facilities for restful 
recreation that so often gives rest to the weary brain, to 
the tired body, und helps to repair organs that are embar- 
rassed in their functions, 

Dr. Mitchell, of Asbury Park, emphasized the importance 
in addition of the closest sanitary inspection and care of 
house and full oversight of all construction, excavation, 
and any other changes made by art. He forcible: quoted 
the example of Asbury Park, where a person can go to the 
health office and find the sanitary standing of each house— 
a record which has thus far been kept free from favor or 
prejudice, because it simply states existing facts. 

Professor Smock, the State Geologist, read an able paper 
on “ The Climatic Features of the Highlands of New Jer- 
sey,” illustrating it with maps of the State by his depart- 
ment, and statistical tables as furnished by the State 
Board of Health. It presented some very interesting facts 
as to the healthfulness of the district, beginning near Mor- 
ristown and reaching through parts of Morris, Passaic, 
Sussex and Warren Counties. He showed how even val- 
leys differed, some of them being colder than the adjacent 
hills. Statistics too, extending over fourteen years, seemed 
to showua marked difference between different valleys. 
This region is likely to become more and more popular and 
serviceable for a health resort. It is coming to be more and 
more common for persons to spend partof the summer at 
the seashore and part in the mountains. 

Professor Leeds urged that more attention be given at 
all these points to the reliable and continuous record of 
barometric pressure, temperature, humidity, the direction 
and velocity of winds, ete. 

In a paper “On the Progress of Sanitation in New Jer- 
sey,” Dr. Godfrey, of Camden, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, showed how, through the agency, chiefly, of the 
State Board of Health, a system of sanitary administra- 
tion had been built up which was well applied in some lo- 
calities, but under which far more could be done. 

Captain Landon, of the Bordentown Military Insti‘ute, 
in a paper on ‘‘ Physical Culture,” vindicated military drill 
and discipline as superior to what is now much more popu- 
lar in the form of athletic contests and gymnastics. 

Mr. Morey, of Lakewood, showed that Young Men’s 
Christian Assuciations were doing much for physical cul- 
ture : while Professor Green, of the State Normal School, 
presented the definite efforts being made in the public 
school system of the State in this direction. 

G. W. Debevoise, architect of New Yerk City, ably dis- 
cussed School Architecture. He insisted that in all build- 
ing plans there should be precision in the specifications, 
not only as to heating and ventilation, but as to finish 
from cellar to attic, as to all pipes throughout the building 
and as to every detail which could affect health. The ten- 
dency constantly is to crowd children too closely, to provide 
imperfectly for clothing rooms and not enough to guard 
against dust in the shaping of ornamentation. 

Mr. Moses, of Merchantville, in a paper on ‘Architecture 
in Relation to Sanitation,” presented the present stage of 





ments. Thus in placing fixtures in a house where there is 

a sewer in the street he insisted that in all made ground 

only iron pipes should be used, and always inside of the 

building some form of metal pipe ; that there shou!d be air 

vent at each trap and where the main pipe leaves the build- 

ing; that all fixtures should be of porcelain, all in one 

piece, and with a flush cistern. He objected to furnaces 

unless the admission of fresh air for heating was fully as- 

sured and to all forms of hot-water or hot-air heating un- 

less there were corresponding provisions for artificial ven- 

tilation. t 

The paper of Mr. Moses was ably discussed by Engineers 
Brush, Bassett and Oleutt. Mr. Brush insisted that ques- 
tions such as outside vents and traps, should not be con- 
sidered as fully settled since so much depended on locality 
and connections. Mr. Bassett also urged that we needed 
to settle principles rather than urge this or that system. 
Mr. Olcutt argued for fuller attention to all <hat relates to 
the cellar, as to pipes and fixtures as well as to general 
cleanliness. Dr. M:tchell urged that law be brought to 
bear more directly on plumbing, that errors as to it in- 
volved great defects, and, like Mr. Francis, the City In 

spector of Camden, insisted that no other question as to 
buildings was so important. 

Prof. A. R. Leeds read an excellent paper, in which ‘he 
demonstrated most fully the need of official dairy inspec- 
tion and sanitary milk control. He advocated inspection 
in its most thoreugh form, the testing of all milk supplies 
by chemical and biological examination, and a system of 
licenses, which he thought could be easily put in opera- 
tion. 

George W. McGuire, Dairy Commissioner for New Jer- 
sey, Stated many facts as to the wretched condition of some 
dairies in Hudson County. Altho many of these dealers 
have been driven over from New York, that city still gets 
the milk. Most of the facts adduced related to Hudson 
County. 

After this there was a discussion upon cholera, which, 
while not bringing out new facts, excited great interest. 
Dr. Baldwin, of New Brunswick, was able to speak from 
early as well as recent experience, and with his usual ability 
urged the importance of minute attention to sanitary ad- 
ministration and detail as now quite well understood. While 
looking upon the disease as indirectly infectious, he also 
looks upon the person as having special laws as to recep- 
tivity—the disease finding in some persons apparently a 
culture fluid in which the spirillum could be rapidly re- 
produced, while it could not be in others. He exhibited 
specimen~ of the comma bacillus. Dr. Shakespeare fol- 
lowed in lengthy and valuable discussion, and emphasized 
the importance of being in a condition of preparatory but 
not sensational expectancy. 








Science. 


As is well known, the common starfish of our coast is 
very destructive to oysters, mussels, etc. It was also known 
that the starfish, in attacking its prey, everts its pouch- 
like stomach between the open valves of the oyster, tho 
why the victim suffers itself to be sucked out of its‘ shell 
bythe starfish was not known. Why should not the oyster 
or mussel, while in the death embrace of its five-fingered 
enemy, close the valves of its shell, and thus bite off the 
soft, flabby stomach of the assailant? It was supposed 
naturally that in some way ‘'e oyster was paralyzed by 
the starfish. And in 1885,a German zoologist named Ha- 
mann observed the way in which a starfish feeds on mus- 
sels, and found that a poisonous fluid is poured out from 
the unicellular glands of the middle i: testine so as to sur- 
round the mussel with a sticky envelop, before it is 
removed from the shell, which is left behind when the 
stomach is retracted. It been estimated that the 
oyster beds of Rhode Island in some years are damaged to 
the extent of $100,000. The best way to collect starfish in 
deep water is by the use of swabs, mops, or long tassels of 
lonse cord, to which the starfish cling in great numbers, if 
time is given for them to creep upon the mop or “ tangle,” 
as it is called. The oystermen in Warren River, where 
75,000 bushels of oysters are planted, have begun to dredge 
for starfish over tue beds. The method employed is to 
drag over the beds a wide mop of narrow-stripped cloth 
ten feet in length, to which the starfish adhere, and which 
does not disturb the oysters. The former are killed by 
steam and thrown overboard. 


has 


... It is difficult to determine what are organs of special 
sense among the lower animals, both experiments and 
anatomical researches being necessary. The sea-anemones 
ure known to possess eye-spots, and lately Pollock and 
Romanes have perceived indications of the sense of smell 
in these animals. During the present year Dr. Nagel has 
reported ja the German Zoological Index the results of his 
experiments on a number >f species of actinians, with the 
result of confirming previous observations, and of localizing 
this sense in the tentacles, which also possess the sense of 
touch and of perceiving heat. Nagel claims that in the 
same organ there may be a change of senses, the same 
organ perceiving smells, light or heat. In Beroé, he has 
discovered near the edge of the mouth a change-of-sense 
organ, for perceiving pressure, heat and smell. 


....Inacommunication to the British Association on the 
contemporaneity of the Maori and the Moa, Mr. H. O 
Forbes gave an account of a cave near Christ Church, New 
Zealand, which had been closed by the landslip of a great 
part of the mountain at whose base it lay. From the remains 
of the last feast partaker of by the dwellers in this cave, it 
was clear that Moa eggs had been eaten by them, and, 
therefore, that the bird that laid those eggs was contem- 
poraneous with the eaters. The ornamentation of the im- 
plements, etc., found in the cave proved that the cave- 
dwellers were true Maoris. 


....Can spiders prognosticate weather changes? is an- 





scientific development in plumbing apparatus and arrange- 


swered by Dr. McCook in the negative. 


It is usually be- 
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lieved that spiders fairly well indicate the weather by ceas- 
ing to spin before foul weather, and weaving freely before 
fair weather. From observations made for six years past, 
he finds that many species of orb-weavers, which were col- 
onized and kept under close observation, made snares free- 
ly before rains and storms, frequently even in the intervals 
between heavy rains. Thus a popular fallacy is destroyed. 


....Mr. D. E. Elliot, in The Auk, our excellent and only 
American ornithological journal, writes in an interesting 
way of hybridism, and gives a description of a hybrid be- 
tween the mallard duck (Anas boschas) and the widgeon 
(Anas Americana). He met this cross, which he shot out 
of asmall bunch of mallards, in Cunituck Sound, North 
Carolina, last January. The specimen is*in the collection 
of the American Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. 

...-Dr. Sheldon Jackson Jackson tells us that it is impos- 
sible that the salmon berry of Alaska should get its name 
from its being put up in salmon oil. There is, be says, no 
such thing as salmon oil in use there. The oily oil used is 
made from the dogfish, the herring, and the Ulican fish, 
It gets its name, says Dr. Jackson, from the color of the 
berry. There are two varieties of berries, one of which is 
reddish and the other a pure salmon color. 


....By the recent discovery of a fossil hemipterous insect 
in the upper beds of the Lower Silurian formation of 
scania in Sweden, the horizon of insect life is lowered very 
considerably. Heretofore the honor of being the most an- 
cient of insects has been ascribed to the cockroach, one 
having occurred in the Upper Silurian of France. 








School and College. 


THE announcement was made at the close of last 
week that Miss Mary E. Garrett, daughter of John W. 
Garrett, of Baltimore, has given to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity $350,000, sufficient to complete the half-million endow- 
ment for a medical school, in which women are to have 
equal facilities with men. When the movement took 
shape two years ago, Miss Garrett gave $50,000 to start the 
fund. Auxiliary committees of women were formed in 
Boston, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia to assist in 
raising the necessary sum. The total proceeds of the move- 
ment, however, amounted to only $150,000. Fearing that 
the matter would fall through, Miss Garrett has now come 
forward nobly, and given the balance, the sum of $350,000, 
making her total gifts for this purpose $400,000. The trus- 
tees of the university have accepted the gift, and it will 
be called ‘‘ The Mary Garrett Fund.” Fifty thousand dol- 
lars of it will be used to erect a building to be known as 
the Woman’s Fund Memorial Building. 


....-Mr. Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, who has just 
returned from Great Britain after an absence of fourteen 
months, finds a necessity for enlargement of his Girls’ 
Training School at Northfield. He has decided to open 
additional rooms for new applicants without change of 
terms, the regular rate per term of three months being 
fifty dollars, which includes room, board and tuition. He 
will receive twenty-five students, selected by Christian 
Endeavor Societies at the rate of thirty-five dollars a term. 
He has alse determined to offer ten free scholarships for 
the use of worthy applicants for the next term of the 
school, which opens January 5th. Theaim of the Training 
School is to give such a course of instruction as will make 
Christian women more useful in the service of Christ. 
Dressmaking, household science and cooking are also 
taught. 


.... Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas (Lutheran), has 
received some encouraging subscriptions since last sum- 
mer, among which is one of $25,000. An-art studio is be- 
ing furnished in addition to departments already fully 
organized, In the young ladies department a sewing and 
dressmaking class has been added. The college diploma 
of this college is recognized by several of the best univer- 
sities. Of the 390 students and 25 iustructors nearly all 
are Swedish-American Lutherans. The total number of 
graduates in all departments is 108. The college began its 
operations in 1881 in a most humble manner, without a 
dollar’s worth of property. Its property now is worth at 
least $125,000. 


....-Under the will of Dr. Ralph Butterfield, of Kansas 
City, Dartmouth College will receive about $185,000 or 
$200,000. The bequest is for ‘‘the purpose of founding and 
forever maintaining a chair and professorship for the pur- 
pose of lectures, recitations and general instruction in 
archeology, ethnology and other kindred subjects, and for 
the erection of a building to cost not less than $30,000 for 
keeping, preserving and exhibiting specimens illustrating 
the aforesaid branch.”’ The testator contributes also a 
cabinet of fossils, minerals and geological and archeologi- 
cals pecimens. Dr. Butterfield was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1839. 


..--According to the annual catalog of Rutgers, the total 
attendance of students at that institution is 251. Of these 
80 are in the classical and 171 in the scientific department. 
There are 231 regular and 20 special students. A number 
of changes have been made in the requirements of admis- 
sion, particularly in the line of electives, new systems of 
marking and new distribution of honors being provided. 
The elements of German grammar will hereafter be re- 
quired for admission to the classical course, and French 
will be a prescribed study for tke junior year. A system of 
department and individual honors in each elective subject 
will take effect in 1894. 


...-Cornell University has determined hereafter to have 
a summer session of its law school, beginningin the sum- 
mer of 1893, Summer instruction was asked for by a num- 
ber of students. Heretcfore the only summer school of 
aw has been that in connection with the University of 
Virginia, which has been well patronized. The entire 





resident faculty will be engaged in instruction in.Cornell’s 
summer school. 


....Mr. John L. Woods, a retired lumber dealer of 
Cleveland, O., has given $120,000 to the medical college of 
Western Reserve University. This makes the amount of 
money received by the University in the last two years 
$400,000, 








Personals. 


In view of the repeated statement as to the large 
income of Dr. John Hall, the well-known pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, of New York City, the 
following extract from a letter by hisson, the Rev. Thomas 
C. Hall, to The St. Louts Globe-Democrat, will be of in- 
terest : 


“Dr. John Hall never had a salary of $20,000 to $25,000; he 
never was the Chancellor of Columbia College (which is, as your 
correspondent ought to know, an Episcopalian institution); he 
never received any salary as chancellor of any college; he never 
received $10,000 a year from Mr. Robert Bonner, and never in all 
his life made $10,000 a year ‘from lectures and miscellaneous 
work.’ Iam sure the congregation which my father has served 
for twenty-five years would freely give him any increase Dr. 
Hall desired, but all such offers have been steadily declined, and 
many of his congregation have sought in vain to ease his labors 
by offers of a secretary, etc. It is nobody’s particular business, 
but I may, as his son, here say tbat Dr. John Hall’s whole for- 
tune, including life insurance, does not equal many of the sums 
ascribed by imaginative correspondents as his annual income. 
These reports annoy my father, and cause him real incon- 
venience. After such an outbreak as that of your correspond- 
ent’s, letters pour in from all quarters asking for portions of the 
‘princely salary.’ I have myself opened letters from Norway, 
Germany, Exypt, France, and even Russia, begging little sums 
of from $100 to $50,000." 





....During the last few years several proposals have 
been put forward for the erection in Edinburgh of a suita- 
ble memorial statue to John Knox. Among these it has 
been proposed to place a statue in one of the niches pre- 
pared fur memorials of historical personages in the fagade 
of the new National Portrait Gallery. As the cost of this 
was estimated at under $1,000, the project will probably 
shortly be carried out. Another proposal was to place a 
marble statue of the great Reformer within St. Giles’s 
Cathedral,a building so intimately associated with his 
memory and work, Sucha statue would cost about $3,000 ; 
and of this sum over $1,500, subscribed by Scotsmen in 
Australia, is now in the hands of Dr. Cameron Lees. It 
has aiso been suggested that a large, open-air bronze figure 
should be placed in Princess Street Gardens. This would 
cost about $10,000, 

....Prof. John S. Newberry, who died a few weeks since, 
was the descendant of an old and distinguished Puritan 
family, a graduate of Western Reserve College in 1846, and 
of Cleveland Medical College in 1848. He practiced medi- 
cine for a time, but paid special attention to geology, and 
was associated with many of the expeditions for surveying 
the Western territories. He made the first exploration of 
the Colorado River and the country bordering on that and 
the San Juan. During the War of the Rebellion he was a 
member of the United States Sanitary Commission, hav- 
ing special charge of the Valley of the Mississippi. Since 
the War he has been Professor of Geology in the School of 
Mines of Columbia College. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 15TH. 


ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE.—Haggai 2: 1-9. 








GOLDEN TEXtT.—Except the Lord build the house they 
Jabor in vain that build it.—Ps, 127: 1, 

Notes.—‘' In the seventh month.”’—This was in the reign 
of Darius, King of Persia, fifteen years after the return and 
the beginning of the rebuilding of the temple described in 
the two previous lessons. ‘'wo kings had reigned during 
this time, succeeding the death of Cyrus, called Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes in the Bible, and Cambyses and Gomates 
in profane history. It is not easy to explain how the dif- 
ference of names arose. The building of the temple, men- 
tioned in the previous lesson, had been soon interrupted by 
the interference of suspicious people, who had turned Cy- 
rus against the Jews. Haggai urges them to begin the 
rebuilding, depending on the permission given by Cyrus. 
This was about 520 B. c. “Haggat ’’—We know nothing 
of him except what we find in these prophecies, all uttered, 
probably at first at greater length, all within a few 
months. ** Who is left among you?”’—Certainly very 
few; for it was some seventy-five years since the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and of those who were appealed 
to and who wept fifteen years before very few were 











now living. “fs it not in your eyes as noth- 
ing?”’—Of course it was, as it was still a mass of 
ruins, with the new walls scarcely started. 





** My spirit abide amony you.”—Or abideth, as in the mar- 
gin, which is better. God’s Spirit was with the Jews in the 
wilderness, as evidenced in the pillar of fire and cloud, and 
was now with them as testified by the prophet. “] 
will shake the heavens,” ete —With disturbance and war. 
Darius was living in a very disturbed period. ——* The de- 
sirable things of all nations shall come.’”’—Not ‘‘ The Desire 
of all nations shall come,” as in the Old Version. The mean- 
ingis not that Christ shall come, but that precious gifts 
shall be given. Such were given, and the temple was final- 
ly dedicated with great rejoicing. “The latter glory 
of this house shall be greater than the former.”’—Tbis is 
often interpreted as referring to the coming of Christ to 
the temple: and this temple was replaced by that of Herod 
before Christ came. We can hardly say how this was lit- 
erally fulfilled,as this temple was not equal to that of 
Solomon, 











Instruction.—The world needs prophets. The king and 
the priests were notenough. We need men whose special 
business is to work outside of the conventional methods 
and proclaim the will of the Lord and stir up the people. 
Some such prophets nowadays are evangelists like White- 
field, or Wesley, or Moody ; others are secular preachers of 
righteousness like Carlyle; others may be poets like Ten- 
nyson and Whittier; others reformers like Clarkson and 
Sumcer and Gladstone. 

That man is no prophet who does not carry the people 
back to the law of God and the thought of what is right 
and duty. All prophecy goes back to conscience and God. 
We too can rest in God and be prophets whenever we pro 
nounce his will. 

Why were Zerubbabel and Joshua so laggard in their 
duty ? Probably they were too much politicians and 
lacked faith. They trusted to kings more than to God. 
That paralyzed them. 

The old men were getting discouraged and the young 
men apathetic. The old men were looking backward, as 
old men so ofteu do, and the practical young men were 
lookiug at the present. Who was there to look at the fu- 
ture, but the prophets ? 

“ Be strong.’’—Three times does Haggai repeat this en- 
couragement! Jt is what runs through all the Bible, from 
Moses and Joshua to Paul and John. It wasa good thing 
to repeat it uatil the brave words got fixed in their hearts. 
Encouragement will inspire even a coward. 

“ And work,”’—That is the way courage shows itself by 
labor and effort, not by sitting still at home. It takes 
some resolution and courage to keep persistently at work. 
That gives character. Six days does God give to work, and 
only one day for rest. Paul says that ‘if aman will not 
work neither shall he eat’’; and that is good sense. 

“For I am with you.”—That is the first reason for 
courage, and it is reason enough. When that is given no 
more is needed. Is God with us ? Can we say ‘“‘ Immanuel,” 
God with us? If 80, who can be against us ? Why should 
we fear to take up any burden of suffering or work ? 

Another reason for courage is given in the promise of 
success. Things are unfavorable now, but God will stir 
tbings up, and change the outlook, and then the “ desira- 
ble things,’”’ the silver and the gold, shall be abundantly 
subscribed and given for the work. 

Is not the Lord now stirring the people to give their “ de- 
sirable things’ for the Church? Never was tbe need of 
money greater to build the Church of God, and never has 
money been so freely given. Think of the millions of small 
gifts and the millions of great gifts, men giving a million 
dollars at a time for Christian purposes. 

All this was not fulfilled, perhaps, in the second temple; 
but it is more than fulfilled in the growth of the kingdom 
of God in the world since the coming of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity now owns wealth unimagined in the days of 
Zerubbabel and Darius; and it rules over enormous areas 
and populous countries never dreamed of then. Christian- 
ity has the latter glory vastly greater than the former 
glory of Judaism in its best estate. 








Missions. 


WE have received from Dr. J. H. De Forest, of Japan, 
a translation of an article by a prominent Japanese in 
regard tothe work of missionaries in that Empire The 
article pays a glowing tribute to the work that has been 
done, and expresses the earnest thanks of all who under- 
stand its value to them. It then takes up some sugges- 
tions with regard to the continuance of the work. The 
writer thinks that for the future the missionaries should 
confine themselves to education rather than give their 
strength to evangelistic work, and puts as his chief reason 
for this, not any disregard for evangelistic work, but his 
belief that only so will they be able to successfully over- 
come the obstacles in their way. Among these is the lack 
of ability in the use of language, which, no matter how 
great their general knowledge, prevents them from ex 
pressing themselves with thorough accuracy in Japanese ; 
also, a* radical difference in ways of thinking and in na- 
tional character. As these obstacles appear less in the 
department of education than in evangelization, by far the 
wisest course for the missionaries is to train those who can 
do the direct work much better than they can—that is, the 
native preachers. In accordance with the same opinion is 
an article published in The Churchman, by the Rev. T. M. 
Peter, D.D., in which he criticises very sharply the course 
of the Protestant Episcopal mission in not raising upa 
larger force of native preachers. These two articles, one 
from the native and one from the foreign standpoint, are 
significant of the feeling that is growing stronger and 
stronger on mission grounds—namely, that the chief work 
before our mission boards is henceforth to be direct evan- 
gelization through native pastors, education, and general 
superintendence through the missionaries. 


.... The colored Baptists of the South, who have formed 
the Baptist African Mission Convention of North America, 
formerly the Baptist General Association of the Western 
States and Territories, are making an earnest effcrt to de 
velop their missionary work in Liberia. Some six years 
ago they sent a missionary and his wife to the Congo under 
au agreement of co-operation with the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. Within a few months they have been 
making special effort to arouse interest in their Liberia 
work, one of their missionaries, the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
having spoken in many places in this country, and then 
gone to England to secure funds there. The Raptists in 
Liberia have favorably responded to the proposition to co- 
operate with their American brethren in work among the 
heathen tribes, extending from their borders toward the 
Sfidan, and the Society has issued an earnest appeal for 
support. There is an opportunity before tbe Afro-Amer- 


ican Christians such as appeals to no others, and with the 
energy with which they are taking hold of the question 
therc seems every probability of success. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 





THE long-recognized New York dullness in music while 
these weeks of holiday occupations and distractions last,has 
not been recently more emphasiz-¢d than with its present re- 
currence Another of the very popular Wolff-Hollman mat- 
inées, at which these two indisputable artists played with 
more applause than ever, and the Oratorio Society’s 
‘* Messiah ”’ performances on Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
day evening amount to a short bill, but they include all 
that is of significance. This week Mr. Ignace Paderefski 
makes his local rentrée in two pianoforte recitals; and on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday the Symphony Society of 
New York givesits third brace of concerts. When this para- 
graph is written, there appear no more sails in the offing 
than these. 

The audiences in Carnegie Music Hall for the afternoon 
performance of ‘“‘ The Messiah” on Thursday and for Fri- 
day evening’s repetition were overwhelmingly large. 
Their numbers and enthusiasm attested, as so often before 
this year, that Handel is still a master of the English- 
speaking musical public across the sea and here ; still the 
master of that public, which toa certain extent isunmusical 
but very devout in its religious feeling aud especially swayed 
by this last emotion when the most appropriate hour for the 
old oratorio’s performance recurs. ‘‘ The Mes-iah’s” curious 
melange of music that is solemn along with music that is 
utterly trivial isa stale truth. It offers a limited group of 
solos and choruses that are befitting their subject and any 
sacred oratorio score, sandwiched in among jigs and other 
dance-tunes, or among hopelessly artificial and seculer 
strains. This ancient work yet smilescomplacently at the an- 
alyst and critic and says: ‘‘ I may be a sad sham as regards 
purity in music or religious expression; in fact, I know 
[am largely a sad sham. But how dearly am I beloved! 
How few people in a hundred really know me as a 
dubious Christmas guest! How long will it take 
you with your Bach or your anybody to counteract 
my prestige? and where can you find anything that 
will so charm and move a Christmastide audience ? 
If Mendelssohn bad only lived and gone to work ata true 
Christmas oratorio, why’— And so in the year of 
grace, eighteen hundred and ninety-two abides ‘“‘ The 
Messiah” as a strong tower to the vocal societies every- 
where: and not a little asa rock of offense to austerer audi- 
tors with ideas on what is a churchly style of music, what 
is a religious style in music. Mr. Walter Damrosch is to be 
complimented on remarkably effective and interesting 
performances of the oratorio, chorally and orchestrally, as 
were last week’s two. The soloists were Mrs. Jennie 
Patrick-Walker, soprano, who has a sweet and true voice 
admirably used, if one of extremely limited compass and 
power. Mrs Carl Alves, contralto, scored a special success 
for sincere and broad vocal style in ‘“‘ He shall Feed His 
Flock.” Mr. Italo Campanini was the tenor, and Mr. Emil 
Fischer the bass. Mr. Campanini sang well. Mr. Fischer 
was by no means as acceptable on Friday evening, 
aside from his laboring with a rough throat—his delivery of 
the florid numbers being slovenly and Teutonically 
clumsy. The chorus were in excellent form and sang 
sonorously, with spirit and generally con amore, Io the 
present performance, by the by, Mr. Damrosch announced 
his reverting to something of the pre-Mozartian instru- 
mentation of the oratorio, which matter afforded an inter- 
esting indication of his courage as an experimentalist, 
and was entertaining to those in the hall enough familiar 
with the simpler and the Mozartian florider scoring to re- 
mark any difference. The oratorio was also repeated 
for ap extra performance yesterday evening. At 
the next concert of the Society Edgar Tinel’s “St. 
Francis of Assisi’? will be sung; a dramatic and sa- 
cred oratorio that lately has been a particular nov- 
elty and success in Europe, especially in Belgium, of 
which country Tinel is a native. For the third afternoon 
and third evening concerts of the Symphony Society this 
week, Friday and Saturday respectively is announced 
this program, with Mr. Adolf Brodsky, the concert-master 
of the Society, as the soloist : 


Symphony in G Minor........66... 0 eee eeeee eee neces ee eeeees MOzart 


Concerto for Violin..........6.0.6+ ocecccagccese meeeans Tschaikofsky 
Overture “ Husitzka”’..........++- Midepaeniiadeinianmedate Dvorak 
“Siegfried Idyl”......... See nee ne PE ae Wagner 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3.......... .. Tschaikofsky 


As this page goes to press Mr. Ignace Paderefski will 
have made his American rentrée before a great audience 
in Carnegie Music Hall. Ever since ten days ago, it has 
been impossible to procure any except a few poor seats in 
the Hall’s uppermost gallery for the player’s opening con- 
certs. Evidently the famous Polish virtuoso’s vogue is as 
thorough as ever: and its appeal to musicians, sight-seers, 
fashionable society, to the curious and evento the un- 
musical is as unequivocal as it was last season. In this 
journal’s next issue Mr. Paderefski’s return will be some- 
what discussed ; a postponement that the aforesaid early 
yoing to press necessitates. It is plain that the popular fa- 
vorite bas not to woo New York in any special holiday 
terms to assert his former spell over all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. By the by, it may interest some of 
this paper’s out-of-town readers to be informed that 
the pianist’s new tour will be as extended as that of last 
season, or rather more than in such measure. Included in 
the scheme of it are, New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New 
Haven, Rochester, Albany, Hartford, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Worcester, Portland (Maine), Montreal, Toronto, 
Geneva, Providence, Syracuse, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Miiwaukee, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Washington, and sun 
dry other large centers of population and musical interest. 
all over the West and North particularly. Two more of 
the pianist’s New York afternoon recitals are set for Janu 
ary 14th and February 18th; these his third and fourth 
appearances here. On his first program Bach, Beethoven, 
Field, Brahme, von Weber, his own name and Chopin were 





conspicuous. For his second recital, on next Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Paderefski’s program will be as below, the pe- 
culiar omission of opus-numbers being, as hitherto, a trait 
of the bill: 


Suite in D Minor..................65 udtacivaddacwuiaseweds ...Haendel 
Sonata, Op. 28, in D Major........... setaduterncacdacmodata Beethoven 
VETIRGONB Et PUBNS ONO: Doin cicceccccecccecvccsscccvcees Paderefski 
Three Preludes 

Mazurka....... ( aa eiat autre aa aetaeltey Saks BEE ecstatic Awaba ead Chopin 
Three Etudes.. ) 

PMN Stes GO Sirs sara wes Relacis sie/Mdula more wclaina ale Rubinstein 


Midsummernight’s Dream Fantasia. ...........Mendelssohn-Liszt 

In the perpetual desire to put before the public novelty 
in orchestral music or music that will amount to such a 
thing from temporary unfamiliarity, Wagner’s overture to 
his ‘‘ Die Feen” seems curiously left alone here. In fact, it 
has always t een much let alone here. It will bear giving and 
hearing easily ; and, in fact, is fairly one of the best things 
in an immature score that has—relatively—so little to 
recommend itself to the Wagnerist, or to musicians of any 
other affiliation. The opera is still in the exclusive control 
of the Dresden Hofoper ; but the overture is heard by no 
means rarely in orchestral concerts elsewhere in Germany. 
Its dash and spirit entitle it toa modest place among the 
composer’s ‘‘ available” works, even if one can hardly more 
than trace in it the mind that evolved, the hand that 
penned the preludes to the “ Flying Dutchman,” ‘“ Tann- 
haiiser,”’ or all their successors up to “ Parsifal.”’ 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE topic through the week that has attracted more at 
tention almost than any other has been the heavy storms 
on the Atlantic and the delay of the Cunard steamship 
“Umbria.”’ Under ordinary circumstances the ‘* Umbria ”’ 
would have been due on Saturday, the 24th, but in view of 
the heavy gales she was not expected before Sunday. 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday passed, how- 
ever, without her arrival and without any news of her. 
Meanwhile steamers of other lines came into port with 
terrible reports of the heavy gales and the bitter cold. Many 
of them were entirely covered with ice, so that as they came 
up New York Harbor they had the appearance rather of 
icebergs than of ships. There were numerous accidents 
but no great losses. Until Wednesday no great anxiety 
was felt about the ‘‘ Umbria ;”’ but when that day passed 
and no news arrived even of her being sighted many 
became very anxious. On Thursday a freight steamer re- 
ported having sighted her on Christmas Day lying to about 
seven hundred miles from the coast. In response to sig- 
nals she replied tt at there was no need of assistance. The 
next day two steamers came in which had passed the 
“Umbria” on the 26th, and brought word that she was ly- 
ing to with three sea anchors out and repairing a broken 
shaft, that all was well and she would be in soon. By mid- 
night Friday she was sighted off Fire Island, and arrived 
in porton Saturday in safety. The ‘‘Umbria’’ was com- 
manded by Captain Horatio McKay, and had a crew of 
225 men. There were on board 130 first cabin, 125 second 
cabinand 120 steerage passengers, The first cabin pas- 
sengers included a large number of prominent people. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the officers after her arrival 
the main shaft broke on the evening of December 28d with 
no perceptible shock to the vessel and no damage to the 
ship. The next day, they were taken in tow for a few 
hours by the ‘“‘ Bohemia” bound for Hamburg, but in a 
heavy snow squall, the steel hauser parted, and the two 
ships lost sight of each other. Monday night came the 
‘*Galileo,” too small to act as tow, and on the next day 
the ‘‘ Manhansett”’ which left just asthe ‘ Gallia’’ came 
up. Captain McKay called upon the ‘ Gallia” to stay by, 
but she refused on the ground that she was carrying the 
mails, At last the break was repaired and under easy 
steam the great ship found her way safely to port. 











....On December 30th, Governor Flower signed the com- 
mission of Isaac H. Maynard, reappointing him as a judge 
of the Court of Appeals, notwithstanding the earnest pro- 
tests of the Bar Association of New York City and the 
chief lawyers of Buffalo. In giving his rearons Governor 
Flower said that he reappointed Judge Maynard because 
he has made a good judge. He thinks him an honest man 
and a fine lawyer, and is confident that the people will ap- 
prove of the appointment. 


....It is probable that owing to the splitin the Leyisla- 
ture of Montana, two claimants for the seat in the United 
States Senate will appear in Washington. One will have 
his credentials signed by the Governor, Secretary of 
State, and Speaker of the Republican House, and the other 
his signed by the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the Democratic House. 


....The Spanish Government has decided to recall its 
present Minister at Washington, who has been in this 
country only a few months. It is supposed that it is due 
to the change of Ministry involving opposition to him, 
irasmuch as he bas hitherto held a prominent place in 
Spanish politics. 


.... In Michigan, certificates of election have been given 
to the successful candidates, Attorney-General Ellis being 
the only Democrat. The proposition to call a constitu- 
tional convention has been carried. 


.... The trouble on the border of Mexico with the bandits 
has continued, but in an encounter between them and 
United States troops they were driven back. 


....The East Side branch of the Anti-Poverty Society in 
New York has dissolved, in view of the restoration of Dr. 
McGlynn to the priesthood. 


...Mr. Blaine’s condition throughout the week has im- 





proved, and heappeared much more comfortable. 





FOREIGN. 


....On the Continent public attention has been centered 
upon Paris. The Chamber adjourned for the holidays, so 
tbat no special steps have been taken. The interval, how- 
ever, has given opportunity for reports of every kind and 
charges of conspiracy and hostility to the Government. A 
story spread to the effect that the death of M. Reinach was 
due directly to blackmailing carried on by M. Herz, who 
some years ago secured possession of the papers in the 
case, and has repeatedly threatened to make the whole 
matter public except as he received large gifts. His last 
demand was beyond M. Reinach’s ability, who then applied 
to M. Rouvier and M. Clemenceau, but without avail. The 
charge was made that he committed suicide, but the au- 
topsy held during the past week has shown that his death 
was due to natural causes. There have been also rumors 
of M. de Freycinet’s resignation, which, however, have not 
proved true. M. Andrieux has made every effort to chal- 
lenge Premier Ribot to a duel ; but the latter steadily re- 
fuses to take any notice of the former’s statements. Mean- 
while the different revolutionary factions are endeavoring 
to unite in opposition to the Government. Accordingly a 
meeting of the various groups, except apparently the 
Royalists, was held on December 27th. They did not, 
apparently, exercise very much influence, but have 
created a considerable amount of popular disturbance. 
It has been stated that a large amount of important 
evidence giving additional procf of corruption, has been 
found in the Canal Company’s offices, including a number 
of letters which incriminate many senators and deputies. 
The different leaders of the factions, Socialists, Anar- 
chists and Radicals, have been interviewed, and they inti 
matethat the crisis in the Panama question has not yet 
come. The Anarchist Society, known as the ‘‘ Avengers of 
Ravachol,” have been holding a number of meetings, and 
it is evident that the enemies of the Republic are using 
every means possible to create hostility and suspicion to 
it. Meanwhile, the course of events is watched outside. 
The Pope has shown considerable anxiety on account of 
the possibility of the Franco-Russian entente becoming 
less close or being altogether endangered. On the other 
hand, itis suid by the extreme French party of the Vatican 
that the collapse of the present Republican Party would 
facilitate the formation of a Republican conservative 
party which would be advantageous to the Pope’s general 
policy. Germany, Italy and Austria are exchanging fre- 
quent notes. As they regard the situation as a menace to 
the peace of Europe, they have decided to hold themselves 
ready to act promptly in the event of a revolution, and 
their embassies in Paris have received special instructions 
on the subject. 


...-On December 24th an infernal machine exploded out 
side of the detective office, near the City Hall, and not far 
from Dublin Castle, in Dublin. An officer was killed, and 
the detective o‘Tice was seriously damaged. It is believed 
iu some quarters that the motive was revenge for the re- 
ported refusal of the Government to release the imprisoned 
dynamiters, and there is a feeling that it was private 
revenge rather than distinctively political hatred. There 
have been some arrests, but as yet no definite information 
has been secured. It is reported that Le Caron, the spy, 
may be taken into the service of the Government in order 
to discover the authors. ‘The National League has issued 
a statement strongly denouncing it and expressirg an 
earnest hope that the perpetrators will be speedily de- 
tected. The citizens of Cork have also held a meeting to 
denounce the outrage. 


.... The Russian Government claims to have discovered 
a widespread conspiracy, involving a large number of 
officers, some in very high standing and having the perfect 
confidence of the Czar, and a number of arrests have been 
made in Kief. Whether the plotters are Nihilists is not 
definitely known. There has been for some time a great 
dea) of discontent in the army, many thinking that the 
Czar is too pacific in his disposition. There is also a wide- 
spread dislike to the duty imposed upon the military of 
guarding the Hebrews, a duty which they consider very 
degrading, 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tne late Prof. Austin Phelps used to say that if he were 
anxious for the conversion of China he would begin with praying 
for home missions in America. For similar reasons one concerned 
about our great cities will naturally find his heart being stirred 
within him over the character and moral conditions of the vil- 
lages and country places.— The Advance. 


.... If you find in a church or aconference a man who thinks he 
has a mission, give him a free rein. “Let him try,” 
motto of Bishop Simpson; and he found in the trial men often 
accomplished what no one, at first, believed they could do. It is 
the wisdom of a church, as it is of a business firm, to find a place 
forthe most peculiar talents.— Zion's Herald. 


was the 


It is one thing to oppose the Roman Catholic Church ; it is 
another to oppose any of its schemes or undertakings. The only 
hostility to the Church of Rome that we know of on the part of 
American citizens is hostility to what are believed to be its pur- 
poses against those institutions and liberties that we have as a 


part of Protestant civilization.— Morning Nlar. 


...While there are a few supporters or defenders of Swith 
who have passed the meridian of life, by far the largest number 
among the ministry are young men who have received their 
training during the past two decades. Let the same kind of 
teaching go on fortwo orthree decades more, and it would be 
impossible for the Presbyterian Church to purge herseif of false, 
dangerous and destructive teaching.—Journal and Messenger. 


....No one thing has so largely contributed to our denomina- 
tional unity and progress as our foreign missionary spirit; and to 
urge the churches to abandon our historic organization and cause 
our missionary representatives on the field to question the union 
of our body in the work, is breach of promise to the men who. 
under the supposition of our continued prayer and interest at 
home, have gone to the front.—The Rev. A. A. Benue, in The 
Oongregationaliat 
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1893. 

WE turn another leaf. The past, whether secure or 
not, is gone, and we have power only over the present 
and future. Whatever triumphs for man and God were 
won in 1892 are for our encouragement to be valiant and 
faithful in the year to come. They give us an impulse 
for the tasks before us. Wherein there has been failure 
we have warning, and it is the part of wisdom always to 
learn from defeat. 

It is our conviction that the werld, however slowly, is 
surely rising. We have come to better things than our 
fathers saw. We have not only added comforts to the 
way of living, new departments to our knowledge, and 
new acquisitions to civilization, but have also reached a 
higher plane of morality and Christianity. We do not 
believe there was ever so much culture, conscience and 
Christly living in the world as now. There may be here 
and there an eddy or a counter-current, but the set of 
the tide is in the right direction. 

It is a trite principle that our endeavor in conduct, 
in business and general achievement should always be for 
something a little better and larger. But it is far too 
important to be dismissed because it is trite. It is 
fundamental to success as a corner stone is to an edifice, 
and we need to recall and emphasize it constantly. 

As we start out upon a new year let us begin with 
high and strong resolves to increase our strength of char- 
acter, our knowledge and our usefulness, each in his own 
sphere. 

For ourselves, we have a purpose to bring more 
good cheer, more sound instruction, more religion and 
more wholesome literature to our generous patrons than 





ever before. We have sought in the years gone by 
to do the best thing possible, and we are encouraged 
by the many expressions of appreciation to persevere 
and go beyond all past achievements. We mean to 
make THE INDEPENDENT every 
and who aspires to increased knowl- 
edge and usefulness. We shall consider nothing too 
good, too costly, or too hard to get, if it is what our 
readers want and ought to have. 


indispensable to 


man woman 


We have been prodi- 
gal in the use of extra pages and in outlays for our 
monthly symposiums on leading topics and missionary 
letters. The latter are, we are told, unequaled in va- 
riety, freshness and helpfulness. Every pastor and 
friend of the Gospel ought to see them. 

We say this much in response to the kind letters which 
come to us from all parts of the country. Our mails are 
heavy with such evidences of continued confidence as 
every publisher covets. We are grateful, and turn to 
the increased responsibilities before us, with the hearty 


wish that this may be to all our friends a Happy New 
Year. 


+ 


THE POET'S SERMON FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


In his ninety-fifth Sonnet Shakespeare sings to the 
mysterious friend who so tried him with his combination 
of virtue and vice: 





“That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 

© what a mansion have those vices got 

Which for their habitation chose out thee, 

Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege.” 
This is the mood in which a reflective Christian must 
look out on the social conditions of the closing year. He 
cannot 

* Dispraise but in a kind of praise,” 
Life has grown more beautiful, far more beautiful ; more 
comfortable, more convenient. The towns are more splen- 
did with art, architecture and the pomp of living. The 
country shines and smiles as if the broad sunshine of 
Heaven’s blessing lay on it. 
- ** Beauty’s veil doth cover every blot 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see.” 

But amid all this free and happy civilization, this pros- 
perous living, this noble achievement, evils already giant 
in their proportions are growing still greater, and rapid- 
ly approaching, if they have not already reached, the 
point of dominating our social and political life. Their 
security is the easy-going and self-satisfied optimism of 
the public mind, We display the statistics of the Rum 
power or the Saloon. ‘ Oh, yes,” replies American good 
nature; ‘‘ but we are pushing the frontier of our civiliza- 
tion West a mile or more aday.” The smooth-faced citi- 
zen wilts for a moment under what Dr. Parkhurst has 
to say ; but the fresh air brings him up in a moment and 
he is himself again serene as ever when he thinks of 
Chauncey Depew’s vestibule trains moving fifty miles an 
hour with a possible ninety miles in view. He takes up 
some labor report and finds from the tables spread out 
before him that wealth is getting centralized, that the 
centers are gorged with it, while the remote districts, 
the dark alleys and the laborers’ habitations, are starved 
and desperate. All this troubles him until he gets out 
once more into the American workaday world where 
our bright flag flaps merrily in the wind and seems to 
say : Oh, that is in Paris, There are no dynamite bombs 
here—except, now and then; and did you ever see a 
country where the people give as much and the colleges 
grow as fast? All this cptimistic indifference is the 
brutalizing discipline of unparalleled prosperity. 

“ O what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee.” 

The ‘* mansion” blinds us to the ‘‘ vice.” The splendid 
environment and prosperous investment of our American 
life covers its dark blots with illusion and acts like the 
magic of the Arabian mountain, which drew the iron bolts 
out of the ships and let them fallapart. It is the spell of 
the ‘‘large privilege” of this nineteerth-century illumina- 
tion which combines so readily with the easy optimism 
of a prosperous people to make the ‘‘ Everlasting Yea” 
weak, and the ‘‘ Everlasting Nay” impossible. 

This is the cloud that hangs over the promise of our 
closing year. Are we about to drop from the high plane 
of the Puritan heroism which risked everything for 
greatness of character and nobleness of life? Are the 
privileges of American life proving so “large” as to 
smother courageous attempts to lay bare the hideous 
‘* blots” which ‘‘ beauty’s veil doth cover”? Is Epicurean 
dilettantism to be, after all, the end of this fair begin- 
ning? 

The doubt on this point is a real one. The ground for 
it exists, and it is a wholesome question to raise. But’ 
in a world ruled by God and where laws and lines are 
laid down in truth and goodness, faith is and must be 
the better part. Like the poet who could not ‘“‘dispraise 
but in a kind of praise” we are bound to remember that 
there is good al! areund us. even in what we deplore and 
fear, good even **1n tne heart of things evil.” in luxu- 
riant, affluent times like these, the excess of vigor and 





success is the greatest danger. Human character is not 
veteran enough in Capuan campaigns, in prosperous 
scenes, to bear the burden of such tropical prosperity. 
Intellectual progress and the growth of knowledge have 
been too great for the development of faith. The phi- 
losophy for private life is after all the philosophy for 
public life. The man who lives true to himself lives 
true to the whole universe ; and while a man stands by 
the guns himself and holds his own faith and his own 
convictions, he ought not to fear that the world will go 
to pieces. If he knows himself true he may know that 
he is only one among the many unknown, and the fact 
that he stands fast is all the assurance he requires that 
others will do the same. 

What really saves the outlook is the reforming spirit 
that characterizes the age as truly as anything developed 
in it, and, as we believe, far more truly than the vices and 
disorders it has developed, which, after all, are but the 
common burdens our age shares with all ages. Every- 
body wants to be doing something good for everybody 
else. Even the cold and lifeless circles of fashion have 
been stirred by the apparition on their polished floors of 
the King’s Daughters. 

There are indications of energetic virtue that inspire 
confidence and go far to redeem the promise of the 
closing year. 

Thomas Carlyle said that the French Revolution was 
the one respectable thing in the eighteenth century. 
lt made the century respectable. In the same 
way our Civil War made American history respectable. 
And so in a yet higher sense the great benevolences, 
reforms, missions, reformatory movements of the pres- 
ent time make our age respectable. When we think of 
them we are not ashamed of ourselves nor of the age 
we live in. 

There are awfully depressing influences in the social 
conditions we have to confront. They tend mightily to 
smother conscience and embarrass action. We do not 
see clearly what to do, nor how to combine our forces 
against the giant evils of our world. Probably no such 
combination as we dream of and no such common ad- 
vance can ever be made to clear the field and extirpate 
the enemy. But faith shall have its victory, tho it come 
only in all patience. 

Meantime the work we do is the work of faith. The 
protest it raises and the resistance it maintains is the 
redeeming feature of the age, the glory of the closing 
year, and the promise of the opening year. 


» 
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ACQUITTED. 


THE New York Presbytery has made Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs a New Year's present, for which he ought to 
be thankful. It has acquitted him on every charge. 
There were five charges: First, that he taught that rea- 
son is a fountain of divine authority, and may and does 
savingly enlighten even those who reject the Scriptures 
and the way of salvation as revealed therein ; the second, 
that the Church is a fountain of divine authority, and 
may and does savingly enlighten men, apart from the 
Holy Scriptures ; third, that errors may have existed in 
the original text of the Bible ; fourth, that Moses is not 
the author of the Pentateuch ; fifth, that Isaiah is not 
the author of all the book that bears his name; sixth, 
that sanctification is not complete at death. The small- 
est majority in his favor was six on the third charge ; 
the largest, twenty-six on the fifth. 

This vote of acquittal is more favorable than was gen - 
erally expected. The division was thought to be close ; 
and while it was conceded that on some charges he 
would probably be cleared, it was scarcely deemed pos- 
sible that he would escape on all. How it is that he has 
thus escaped, we cannot now inquire. 

What has the verdict determined?’ Simply this, that 
the teachings of Dr. Briggs are within the proper limits 
of toleration. It does not decide that they are right; 
it does not adopt them and commend them to the Church. 
Many of those who voted for acquittal have distinctly 
declared that they do not accept or approve his views ; 
but they insist that he is an earnest, scholarly seeker 
after the truth and that he ought to have liderty to in- 
vestigate, to think and to proclaim. This is what they 
say in their verdict. So far as the Presbytery of New 
York is concerned, he is not to be called to account for 
anything said in his Inaugural Address, which, when it 
first appeared, few approved, but many condemned as 
unguarded in statement, wrong in many of its conclu- 
sions, dangerous in tendency, and showing more friend- 
liness to the foes than to the defenders of an inspired 
Bible and a supernatural Christianity. The vote is a 
vote for a toleration wide enough to cover the views of 
an erratic mind that prefers the Martineau type of Chris- 
tian to the Spurgeon type; that honors the Unitarian, 
who rejects the supernatural in the Scriptures and de- 
pends upon his own reason for divine authority ; that 
lauds Cardinal Newman, who prefers the Church to the 
Bible. 

The verdict at New York is the opposite of that at 
Cincinnati. What Professor Briggs has been acquitted 
of, Professor Smith has been condemned for. The case 
against the former was really stronger than that against 
thé latter. Each presbytery sat as a ‘‘court of Jesus 





Christ,” and yet contradictory results were reached. 
The higher Church courts must reconcile the conflict 
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somehow. The Church must be consistent with itself, 
If the New York decision commends itself to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, then Professor Smith ought to he re- 
stored to his ministerial privileges. He has won large 
sympathy for his modest and courteous bearing, while 
Professor Briggs has retained his friends and supporters 
in spite of his intolerance of opposition, and his rasping 
remarks. 

We do not decry scholarship, we do not denounce the 
Higher Criticism, we do not oppose new light upon or 
from the Scriptures, when we renew our objections to 
Dr. Briggs asateacher. There were scholars before and 
there are scholars besides him. There are scholars who 
understand something of the Higher Criticism and ac- 
cept part of its results. It is not centered in him. It 
will survive him. We concede scholarship, mental keen- 
ness and other qualities to him; but we do not like his 
manner of presenting his conclusions. He uses edged 
tools altogether too carelessly. He seems unable at 
times to discriminate between friend and foe. He takes 
positions which require pages of explanation to make 
clear. He does as much harm as good by his reckless 
mode of fighting. He is-to be free as before to continue 
his warfare, and it is too much to expect that his friends 


will have influence enough over him to modify his 
course. 


ie 
ee 


WORK FOR THE CHURCHES TO DO. 


IF any one has the idea that the work of the Church 
is about done, or that the millennium is here, he will 
have it completely dispelled by reading our numerous 
articles this week on the Unreached Classes. He will find 
that there are not only elements in our foreign popula- 
tions—those alien in speech, thought and habit—but also 
among our native people who are not within the circle 
of religious influences. 

The Church is too much in the habit of thinking of the 
vicious classes as being beyond its legitimate sphere of 
work, We talk a great deal, it is true, about caring for 
the poor, and so the Church does care for the poor of a 
certain class. But when degradation and criminality 
are added to their poverty, the average church seems to 
think that they are not of its parish. It cares for those 
who come within its own sphere, the children of its mem- 
bers and others who voluntarily come to its services; 
but it is certainly not the universal practice for them to 
go outside of this sphere into the highways and byways 
to compel people to come in. 

The Church ought not to regard any class of people 
as hopeless subjects of Gospel work. There was a time 
when it was believed that the Hottentots and some 
others of the most degraded heathen had not sufficient 
intelligence, or soul capacity, to be reached by the Gos- 
pel; but experience has long ago shown the falsity of 
this idea, and we know that we have no warrant for be- 
lieving that any living soul ever falls so low as to be be- 
yond the reach of thesaving power of the Gospel. This 
is indeed a part of the theoretical belief of the Church, 
but it does not always control the activities of the 
Church. It is in some sense a reproach to Christianity 
that it should be surrounded by large classes of popula- 
tion which are living in infidelity, immorality and dense 
religious ignorance. The Gospel may not be forced 
upon any individual ; it must ever remain a matter of 
choice with every one, whether he will or will pot ac- 
vept of Christ. But there is no necessity that large classes 
of individuals should be allowed to live in a condition 
destitute of all religious influences. The Church has it 
to-day within its power to reach these classes and to save 
at least some of each. 

How much there is that needs to be done, our able 
contributors have fairly indicated. Much of it is to 
be found in every parish. Some of it, and perhaps not 
altogether the hardest, is to be found in the slums, which 
seem to have been handed over inadvertently to the forces 
of evil by the fleeing churches. There is much to be 
said, of course, for the the up-town movement. The 
Church must be among the people. Where the 
migratory flocks settle there the Church must be. 
But the down-town region ought not to be stripped 
bare of the only influence that can prevent it from 
relapsing into heathenism. It is simple cowardice 
for the churches, one after another. to desert the locali- 
ties which are filling with a strange aid often unfriend- 
ly population. Their duty is to stay and give the Gos- 
pel to the newcomers. We believe thoroughly with Dr. 
Judson, who is diligently working out the problem him- 
self, that there should be ‘‘ groups of Christian men and 
women distributed as the churches are, a little distance 
apart, throughout the city”; and we also commend his 
idea of associating philanthropy with Church work, so 
that the time shall come when “ philanthropy will be 
wound around each local church,” so that it shall not 
be simply a place for prayer at stated seasons, but 
shall be a center for tke diffusion of practical Gospel, 
teachings. In this way, as he well says, it will ‘‘ learn to 
touch social sores with a soothing hand,” and soften the 
hearts of those who have become alienated. 

Several of the articles speak of the accessibility of the 
childyen and young people of these various unreached 
classes. Jacob Riis, who has explored pretty thoroughly 
the slums of this city, gives some valuable information 
of groups of the rising generation who are not difficult 











to reach, and intimates, as most of the other writers do, 
that unless they are reached in the formative period of 
their lives they will drift into settled unbelief, or fixed 
immorality. This kind of work is not so discouraging as 
that of reforming and reclaiming people when they have 
passed far beyond the ordinary influences of Christian- 
ity. It is easier to straighten the twig than the old 
gnarled tree ; and while all souls are equally precious it 
is a more important thing so to train up the young as to 
prevent them from going astray, than to reform those 
who have already gone astray. 

The Church has abundant reason to enter all these 
fields and do a hundredfold more work than it is now 
doing. It bas done just enough such work to show the 
practicability of it ; and now all that is necessary is that 
it should put its heart and soul into a supreme endeavor. 
The Lord has given more money to the members of the 
Church on the average than to others. There are mil- 
lions of dollars which ought to be within the reach of 
the Church for this work. Let it be asked for, and we 
doubt not it will be freely contributed. It can be used 
nowhere to greater advantage than in reaching these 
neglected classes. There must also be hundreds of men 
and women ready to offer their lives fur this noble serv- 
ice. With means and with workers, together with a 
spirit of consecration and an indomitable courage, the 
Church can win as glorious a success here as ever the 
missionaries won in Fiji, Madagascar or Africa. All 
that ought to be necessary is simply to show what re- 
mains undone. If the Church is true to itself and obe- 
dient to the command of the Master it will hasten to do it. 


_ 
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WAS ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN “SNUBBED”? 


THE great Roman Catholic discussion, not to say dis- 
sension, has vome down to pretty small limits when the 
chief question of the past week has been whether or not 
Archbishop Corrigan was ‘‘ snubbed” in the decision 
which restored Dr. McGlynn to his priestly functions. 
Yet a personal question will often develop more rancor 
than one of priaciple, and it is worth while to answer it. 

There was no snub in the way in which the decision 
of the question was conducted. Archbishop Corrigan 
was not consulted, to be sure ; but there was no reason 
why he should be. Whether or not Dr. McGlynn should 
be reinstated by the removal of the ban of excommuni- 
cation was not one which was any longer, in any way, in 
Archbishop Corrigan’s hands. Archbishop Corrigan 
had been the medium of his excommunication. That 
finished his relation to the case ; after that it was in the 
hands of Rome. In the case of an appeal from one sec- 
ular court to a higher court, the lower court has no 
standing as a party in the higher court, and is not called 
upon to be present and defend its action. But this was 
a case not of appeal, but of an even more sep- 
arate nature. The excommunication stood; there 
was no appeal against it. This was a new case, before a 
new and superior court, on another question, whether 
the interdict on him should be removed. It came fairly 
within the powers which the Pope had conferred on his 
Delegate Apostolic, Mgr. Satolli. He had no occasion to 
invite Archbishop Corrigan’s support or opposition to the 
proposed reinstatement. It was a question of ecclesiasti- 
cal law which the ecclesiastical tribunal was competent 
to settle and did settle. In reinstating Dr. McGlynn, the 
Delegate had no thought of ‘* snubbing” bis former Arch- 
bishop. We presume he thought only of the law, and 
desired to settle a precedent which should work for more 
ecclesiastical liberty for the priesthood. If the Arch- 
bishop was not consulted, it was not required ; possibly 
it was not expedient. 

Nor was there any ‘‘ snub,” as has been asserted in the 
public prints by certain very unwise friends of the New 
York Archbishop, in any failure to send a notification to 
him of the decision made in the case. The notification 
was sent, and properly sent, without haste and without 
delay. The decision in Dr. McGlynn’s case was reached 
during Friday night, just early enough so that the news 
of it couldbe put, by Dr. McGlynn’s friends, when they 
were informed of it, into the Saturday morning papers. 
It was just Christmas time. Mgr. Satolli was pressed 
with ecclesiastical duties, among which the papers men- 
tion his celebration of pontifical mass, and his letter to 
Archbishop Corrigan, notifying him of the action, was 
delayed until the beginning of the week, when it was 
sent with due formality and courtesy. We suppose that 
the Delegate Apostolic, remembering that on account of 
the intervention of Sunday and the succeeding holiday, 
no letter could reach the Archbishop before Monday or 
Tuesday, might have telegraphed ; but that would hard- 
ly have been in accord with the dignified and deliberate 
traditions of the Vatican. 

Altho there certainly was no “snub,” yet we cannot 
deny that there was a real and important lightening of 
the heavy yoke which has been put on American priests. 
It has been a victory for liberty. In this way the Pope 
has indicated his desire that the Roman Church in this 
country should adapt itself more to the conditions of the 
time, and his decision that a priest is not forbidden 
to take any political position which may be disagreeable 
to his bishop. Bishops and archbishops like, sometimes, 
torule. It is adecision in favor of liberty. If that isa 
snub tosomewhat arbitrary bishops, so be it. 

But are not the powers conferred on the Delegate 








Apostolic very sweeping and arbitrary? Do they not 
override the authority of bishops and archbishops? No 
doubt. But that has always been the authority of 
Rome. Rome is supreme. From Rome there is, in the 
Roman Church, no appeal. Rome is an absolute 
dictator. Sic volo, sic jubeo. The only difference is 
that by the appointment of a Delegate Apostolic who is 
empowered to act finally for Rome, Rome is brought 
across the Atlantic to the United States. The Tiber 
flows within the banks of the Potomac past Washing- 
ton. The Vatican hill, for the time, is in the 
campus of the Catholic University where Mgr. 
Satolli holds his residence. Now that is a great 
advantage to an American priest who is no longer 
obliged to carry his complaint, his appeai, his counsel 
and his witnesses to a place five thousand miles away ; 
but he can take his case to an impartial court right here 
in his own country. This is not exactly what we call 
home rule, but it isa long step toward the independence 
of theChurch in America, so faras that term independ- 
ence or home rule can be applied to a Church which is 
nut and cannot in the nature of the case rule itself, and 
which must be dependent on the Supreme Pontiff. We 
do not admire the absolute monarchy of Rome; but if it 
must exist, we are glad to have it administered on prin- 
ciples as nearly accordant with liberty as possible; and 
the appointment of an American Delegate Apostolic as 
a final ecclesiastical court, and the liberality with which 
he is conducting his work here, are in the line of the 
policy of the Church, under the best Pope it bas had for a 
long succession, one whose great desire is to bring the 
Church and the people into fellowship and sympathy in 
an age which has quite outgrown many old ecclesiasti- 
cal and political traditions of government. 


—- <—-—___——_--—— 
GREAT AND GOOD GIFTS. 


THE outlook before the Christian Church for the com- 
ing year is one that may well stir its most earnest 
thought. Atno time before have the problems before 
it been more serious. Whether we look at our own land 
or other Christian lands, we find the Church face to face 
with a great population, a large proportion of which 
feel that there is no relation between them and Chris- 
tianity ; that it has nothing for them, and they have no 
need of it. As we pass beyond Europe and note the 
conditions of the heathen lands of Asia and Africa, we 
find opportunities more in number and greater in scope 
than ever before. Countries hitherto closed are opening, 
and peoples that have for centuries been bound within 
the traditions of their fathers, are receiving influences 
before which ancient customs and long-established faiths 
are wavering and falling. Into these opening doors not 
only Christianity but every form of infidelity and mate- 
rialism is entering, and the Church must meet and con- 
quer them as well as the false religions native to those 
lands, 

On the other hand, the ability of the Church to meet 
these problems has never been so great as it is to-day. In 
men and means, in education, in conveniences for work, 
it is rich to a degree that even a half century ago would 
have seemed fabulous. In fact, the great question before 
it is not what is to be done, but how shall it utilize its 
ability for the success of the great work committed to it? 

This is to be done, tirst, by the personal consecration 
of its men and women. If the want of the world is to 
be met and satisfied it must be by thought reaching 
thought, by life touching life. Men and women must 
go intothe midst of these masses that are to be reached 
and won. 

Second, there must be the consecration of wealth. It 
is comparatively easy to find the workers, but workers 
without their tools are of little avail. Tools in these 
days are churches, schools, hospitals, reformatories, so- 
cieties for foreign, home and city missions ; and such 
tools can be secured only at heavy cost. Churches must 
be built ; schools, hospitals, reformatories must be not 
only built but endowed ; societies must be supported ; 
and all this requires money. There is all the machinery 
that is necessary. The best and most consecrated skill 
has devised ways and means so that the waste is reduced 
toa minimum. The old charge that it costs a dollar to 
send a dollar has been proved over and over again utterly 
false. Never before have men of wealth been brought so 
close to those whom they may help, if they will. That 
this is realized in good measure has been proved more 
than once within the last few years. That it may be 
realized in still greater measure no one can fail to believe 
who looks at the history of what has been done, or appre- 
ciates the opportunities of the present. 

The message of the Church to-day to men of wealth is 
a message transmitted from the want and need of every 
land. It demands the deepest and the most earnest at- 
tention on the part of those whom God has placed as 
stewards of a bounty, whose magnitude is something 
that the world has never before conceived of. Itisa 
message of urgency. The need is present, the means are 
at band, the gifts should be immediate. Never before 
has the old proverb, ‘‘ He gives twice who gives quickly,” 
been so true as it is to-day. 

The message is one calling for great gifts. ‘This is an 
age of magnificent undertakings. Business enterprises 
that call for millions find multitudes willing to stake 

great sums. Shall the Church of Christ find men less 
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willing to invest in its work? Liberality is economy in 
Christian work as well as in any other, and the million 
dollars at once is worth more than ten hundred thou- 
sands given at different times, as a means of success. 
For those who have the millions tke call is urgent, but it 
is not to them alone. The demand is equally pressing 
upon those who have the smaller sums. Where there 
are millions, 1 t millions be given; where there are not 
millions, thousands, hundreds and tens are weighty in 
the balance and mighty in their power for good. The 
essential thing is that all be consecrated to the one great 
work, and that it be consecrated now. 

But the consecration of wea'th i self is not all. There 
should be also the consecration of the skill that has 
amassed the wealth. No man trusts to another the 
building up of his fortune. Why should he leave to 
others that which is often far more difficult—its use. It 
is well for men to leave large donations to good works in 
ther wills ; it is far better for them to direct themselves 
the use of those donations. Not merely do they thus 
insure the carrying out of their desires, but they insure 
their being carried out ir the best and most satisfactory 
way. How many instances there have been when the 
plain and well-known wishes of testators have been 
either entirely defeated or greatly perverted by those 
who, coming after them, have lacked either the impulse, 
the skill, or the moral principle to do w hat was expected 
of them. 

What the world needs to-day is a practical application 
of the principle of service. Much is being done. All 
honor to those who have led and are leading the way. 
But much remains to be done. If every worker in the 
slums of our cities, on the great prairies or in the mining 
towns of the West, among the savages of Africa or the 
natives of Asia, could feel that the wealth of America 
was 80 consecrated to the great work of the Church, that 
no matter what the need, it only required to be made 
known in order to be supplied, there would be a forward 
movement, such as the Christian world has never seen. 
The opportunity and the ability are here. There should 
be no lack of purpose to improve the one by utilizing the 
other, and that immediately. 


- 
oe 
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For this, the first issue of the new year, we offer an im- 
portant symposium on the Unchurched Classes, treated by 
nationality and by social condition. Dr. Edward Judson, 
who is at the head of one of the most important mission 
churches in the city, treats of the Unreached Poor; J icob 
A. Riis, who has published extensively on the subject, 
writes on the Heathen of New York ; Anthony Comstock 
discusses the Vicious Class; the Tenement-House Prob- 
lem is attacked by Father Huntington ; the Rev John L. 
Seudder has a word to say of the Gambling Fraternity ; 
Mr. Henry Rood, who has deveted months to the study of 
that class, treats of the Miners of Pennsylvania; Mr. A. S. 
Hatch tells what may be done for reforming fallen women ; 
Dr. Josiah Strong discusses Socialists and Anarchists; 
Commander Ballington Booth, of the Salvation Army, 
shows how it is that people can become submerged: 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D., tells about the Neglected 
Rich; Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., speaks of the foreign 
population in our cities; Henry H. Porter, Esq., speaks 
from official knowledge on reformatory work among the 
criminal classes; the Rev. Henry Wilson considers the 
Church in relation to the poor; Prof. R. C. Bedford, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., takes for his subject the Unreached Ne- 
groes; and S. L. Baldwin, D.D., of the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, tells about the Chinese in the United States. 
Following the symposium, Mrs. Alice M. Earle finishes her 
account of Child Life in Old New England; Pres. J. H. 
Tuttle, D.D., has an article on Prayer and Shipwreck ; the 
Hon. John Eaton speaks of a difficulty in Indian educa- 
tion : Louise Imogen Guiney writes on The Noble Science 
of Being Stupid, and gives Teonyson as an instunce; 
and Prof. G. H. Schodde gives an account of the late 
discovery of the Greek text of the Book of Enoch. In the 
Religious Intelligence department Prof. H. W. Hulbert 
gives a sketch of the annual meeting of the American 
Church History Society: Prof. Norman Fox tells of an im- 
portant conference of the Baptist theological seminaries. 
There are poems by Margaret J. Preston, Joseph B. Gilder, 
Richard Burton, John 8B. Tabb, Irene Putoam, and Bliss 
Carman; and stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps aud W, 
Thompson. We also publish selections from the speeches 
at the New England dinner in New York last: week. 


-.--A considerable opposition has developed in New 
Jersey to the clection of Governor L2on Abbett as Senavor. 
He has bee. seeking for this honor for many years. He 
failed to secure it the last time he had an opportunity, but 
hopes to succeed thistime. The opposition to him is not 
based on personal grounds, but on his political record, 
which is similar to that of Governor Hill in New York. 
He is a man of ability, but New Jersey would not particu- 
larly honor herself by sending him to the Senate. 








Two remarkable cases of the gift of money for public 
purposes have been made public during the past week. 
The one is the Christmas gift, by Mr. Rockefeller, of $1,000,- 
000 for Chicago University, to be spent entirely for pur- 
poses of instruction. None of the $3,500,000 which Mr. Rock 
efeller has given is for buildings, but entirely for endow- 
ments. Nearly as much has been given by other persons, 
and more will no doubt be needed. Mr. Rockefeller is not 
even a trustee and has never visited the institution. The 
other case is that of Thomas G. Hodgkins, formerly a busi- 
ness man, but for many years a quiet farmer in Setauket, 
L. L., who since the death of his wife has lived almost the 
life of a hermit. B fore his death he disposed of much of 
his estate by gifts to the public, and by his will 
he bequeathes $30,000 each to the New York and 
Brooklyn Societies for the Prevention of Crueltry to 
Children, $100,090 to the Society of Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and %299,000'to the S nithsonian In- 
stitute. By the way, JayGould’s will has been probated, 
and he did not feel able to leave anything to the public 
without impoverishing his family. And as we go to press 
a third great. gift is announced, that of $100,009 by Mr. Geo, 
W. Vanderbilt, to the American Society of Five Arts, 
whose new building has just been completed and dedicated 
by an excellent exhibition. The world may well wait with 
faith and hope that more millions will be given in 1893, to 
advance every good cause, than during any twelve months 
in its history. Give now; give while you live; give by 
bequests in your wiil ; and never cease to give in imitation 
of the One who gave His life for the whole world. God 
bless and multiply free and cheerful givers. 


The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, is about to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its establishment. 
In reviewing its pa-t career it confesses that it bas not dis- 
cussed Catholic matters always with the suaviter in modo 
which some of its readers would prefer; but it claims al- 
ways to have been on the right side of every controversy, 
It has been a very pronounced combatant in the Cahensley 
discussion. It announcss that it has asked several of the 
bishops to contribute to its jubilee, and that they have 
given their promise, “but only on condition that we ub- 
serve perfect journalistic decorum doring the coming 
three months.”’ It says it will try to do so, althoitisa 
very long time for it to be on its good behavior. As aspec- 
imen of the good behavior it is now painfully accomplish- 
ing wemay mention that in the same issue it half a dozen 
times calls the opponents of its Catholic policy “ lunatics,” 
also‘ bigots ”’ and their arguments ‘silly gabble.” Asa 
fine connected specimen of the suaviter of our contempo- 
rary, for whom we have a really high consideration, we 
mav perhaps give the following, which is no worse than the 
editor of The Western Watchman has received from the 
two contemporaries, and the rough vigor of which is on 
the right side : 

“Tt is too bad that the whole Catholic body in the United States 

should be kept in perpetual turmoil by two ignorant lunatics, 
Walsh, of the New York Cathotic Herald, and Pallen, of the St. 
Louis Church Progress. Wedoubtif the latter knows his Cate- 
chism; the former studied theology a short while, and learned 
just enough to back up his impertinence with a quotation. These 
men have cowardly ecclesiastical backing, and the latter rogues 
must be pulled out from their cover before long.” 
That last sentence is startling ; but it is no worse than the 
attacks now being made by name on Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Keaue by anonymous Cath- 
olic correspondents of the New York Swn. 

A SPECIAL reason why we are glad that Connecticut has 
a Republican Legislature, evenif itis to havea Democratic 
governor, is that it makes it certain that Senator Haw- 
ley will be his own successor. Connecticut has reason 
to be proud of her two Senators, Hawley and Platt. They 
are veterans in the service, men of wisdom and sterling 
honesty, the kind of men that are an honor to a State, 
They are not elected by money. nor do they represent any 
corrupt or ambitious element in the politics of their State. 
Not a breath of suspicion can attach tothe purity or to the 
patriotism of either of them. General Hawley is not an 
old man, yet he represents the generation of statesmen 
who created the Republican Party. He wasa Free Soiler 
before the Republican Party existed. He edited the first 
Republican paper in Connecticut, and when the War came 
he left the pursuits of peace to be the first man to enroll 
his name as a private soldier. He remained a soldier until 
the War was through, and he was elected Governor of the 
State in the first year after the War. It would be a loss to 
the Senate to have such a man retired, and there is, we hope, 
no danger of it. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CLEVELAND has been constrained to 
announce publicly his opposition to the election of Chair- 
man Murphy, of the Democratic State Committee, as 
member of the United States Senate from New York. He 
does not consider Mr. Murphy to be well qualified for a post 
of such responsibility. In this most people,who are not par- 
ticularly attached to the “‘ machine,” will agree with him. 
Mr. Marpby is a brewer and a politician by profession. He 
has ana™mbition to close his political career in the Senate 
of the United States, It is nothing in his favor to say that 
men have been elected to this position no better qualified 
than he. He would perhaps be quite as useful in that body 
as Senator Quay or Senator Cameron. But the Senate is 
not the proper place for any of these men. The Senate isa 
place for men who have developed capacity for public 
business, and particularly for statesmanship. Mr. Mur- 
phy has developed capacity simply to run the “* machine” 
of his party, No one denies that he has run it well; buta 
seat in the United States Senate for six years is entirely too 
big a reward for such services. We honor the President- 
elect for his courage in openly opposing the election of Mr. 
Murphy. We doubt, however, whether it will be effectual. 
It isa new an! somewhat dangerous experiment for a 
President to enter the political arena in this way. Perhaps 
Mr. Cléveland has power enough and influence enough to 








carry his point in the senatorial elections in various States 
where he bas indicated a preference. If so he will find 
himself in the position of the dictator of the party; if not 
he may suffer considerable embarrassment. 





WE feel that we ought not to let the opportunity slip of 
calling attention to the index which we sent out last week 
for the volume of THE [NDEPENDENT completed with the 
year. Itis the fullest, and to us the mot satisfactory 
index we have ever given. It consists of fourteen pages, 
an increase of four. Hithert> we have given the titles of 
communications alphabetically and in connection with 
each the name of its author. We now give a separate al- 
phabetical list of the authors as well as of the communi- 
cations References have been very much enlarged in sev- 
eral directions. The subject of editorial notes is now given 
as wellas the titles of the editorials. We have always 
been in the habit of doing this for our book department, 
the index for which is as near complete as it is possible to 
make it. Whileit does not include every book that has 
been mentioned, it does give a clue to every review of im- 
portance. In addition to the list of books given alphabet- 
ically we also give the names of their authors in the same 
order, so that those possessing the file of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for 1892, can readily turn to any book reviewed in it, 
either by its title or by the name of its author. Some one 
has said that itis acrimein these days to publish a book 
of reference without an index. So much use is made of 
THE INDEPENDENT for reference thit we take a special 
pride and satisfaction in presenting a complete index to it. 





Mr. FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE, of Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, wrote an article for us some mouths ago in reference 
to the proposed Congress on Africa, in which he happeved 
to say that in Africa ‘‘ Carthage and Rome settled whether 
the civilization of the West should be Shemitic or Aryan, 
enslaved and stagnant, or free and progressive.’”’ He also 
said that, after the capture of Alexandria by the Moslems, 
“civilization and Christianity beat in vain on Africa's 
coast fora millennium.” The Jewish Reform Advocate, cf 
Chicago, in a late issue, catches up these words as if thy 
were an attack upon Judaism and enters into a defense «f 
the Shemitic races as against the Aryan. We do not need 
to go into the discussion further than to say that the Jew- 
ish race as we know it to-day, like any other scattered race, 
partakes of the nature and instincts of the people among 
whom it is scattered. It may be that the Jews of the 
United States are by descent Shemites, but intellectually 
they are Aryans. They should be thought of as Aryans, 
not Shemites, Their culture is the culture of the country 
in which they live. In Turkey or in Russia they sink to 
the l-velof the people with whom they are, differing from 
them simply in religion. In England or America thev 
rise to the level of the people about them and possess the 
same tastes and culture. Culture is not a matter of inber- 
ited instinct ; it depends upon the environment, just as an 
Indian infant adopted by American parents grows up with 
precisely the same intellectual and spiritual ideas and 
feelings as the child in the same household of American 
birth; or as a white child captured and reared among the 
Indians grows up a full Indian, or the Hind. babe caught 
and suckled by a wolf grows up 2 wolf. Only one miracu- 
lous race has ever yet invented a really germinative civili- 
zation, and that was the Greek All other races have 
caught from the Greeks their civilzation, so far as it had 
in it the elements of progression, just as all progressive 
religion has had its origin with the Hebrew people. 





....We fear that very little is to be expected from the 
new Legislature, which assembles at Trenton this month, 
in the direction of opposing the race-track gambliog bills. 
One of the chief offenders, the proprietor of the Gloucester 
race track, has succeeded in having himself and one of his 
assistants elected to the Assembly on the Democratic 
ticket. The pressure to legalize gambling on race tracks 
will probably be even stronger than it was last winter, 
when the public sentiment of the State so emphatically 
expressed itself as to defeat these measures. It is, we 
fear, of but little avail to make demonstration at Trenton 
against such pernicious measures when the Legislature is 
inv session, if no attention is paid to the character of the 
men chosen to the Legislature in the fall elections. That 
is the time in which to put in the most effective work 
against race-track gambling and similar immoralities. 


.... The secular papers have it that the trustees of Lane 
Theological Seminary have decided to stand by Professor 
Smith, who has been suspended for heresy by the Cincin- 
nati Presbytery. He is to continue in his professorial 
chair. The same authority tel s us that the trustees have, 
on the other hand, asked one of the other professors, who 
has been more or less active in opposition to Professor 
Smith's views, to hand in his resigvation. This seems to 
be reversing the usual order. The man who has been de- 
clared guilty by the Presbytery is asked by the trustees to 
remain : aud one who is pot even suspected is asked to re- 
sign. It is an etfort, we suppose, to secure harmony in the 
institution. 


.... We have been betrayed into the inaccuracy of speak- 
ing of Myr. Satolli for a week or two past as the Ablegate. 
He was ablegate when he first came to this country, and 
was then raised to the rank of Delegate Apostolic, which 
title he now holds. He is not yet Legate, which is the 
higher rank generally reserved for a cardinal. We notice 
that nearly all our Catholic contemporaries are still call- 
ing him Ablegate. We trust they will make the correc- 
tion. 


....Some credit must be given to the Farmers’ Alliance 
Democratic Legislature of South Carolina. It has passed 
a stringent prohibition liquor law, one that allows no 
liauor to be sold in the State except by State agents. So 
far as we can judge it isan admirable measure for which 
the Tillmanites deserve great credit, but which has been 
very much opposed by members of other parties. | 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. 


BY PROF, HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT, 
OF MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


THE fifth annual meeting of The American Society of 
Church History was held in the reception room of the 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C., December 27th 
and 28th. These meetings have been growing in interest 
and importance from the first. The society now numbers 
nearly two hundred active members scattered throughout 
America, and hasa list of honorary members consisting of 
the leading students of Church History in Europe. No 
meeting has called forth such a large attendance or has 
awakened so much enthusiasm as the one just held. 
Greatly to the regret of all, the venerable Dr. Philip 
Schaff, the President of the society, was not able to be 
present. Altho he has been steadily improving in health, 
since last summer, it was not considered prudent for him to 
vevture so far from home at this season. By a unanimous 
and rising vote the following resolution was adopted by 
the society : 

“In view of the fact that Dr. Schaff, our honored President, 
celebrates this month the fiftieth anniversary of his career asa 
teacher of theology, it is fitting that this society should take 
notice of this interesting event. In duing so we shall not be the 
first, by any means, to pay him honor. Already has he received 
congratulatory addresses from the German Reformed Church, 
assembled in session at Lancaster, Penn.; from the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in which he has labored for twenty-three 
years; from Yale University and from the University of Berlin, 
The last is particularly interesting, inasmuch as he began his 
career as a teacher in that university, and so the address goes 
over his literary career. The University of the City of New York 
bestowed upon him in the current month (December) the hon- 
orary degree of D.D. 

““We cannot addtohis honors nor extend his influence; but we 
can, as his friends and interested in those historical studies in 
which he has won such fame, testify our appreciation of his serv- 
ices. We have each felt his influence upon our intellectual life. 
We are indebted to him for much that we know of Church His- 
tory. Asa society we owe him our very existence, and the pro- 
gram of each meeting was largely of his suggestion. We thank 
him for his indefatigable efforts on our behalf. We regret that 
he is not with us to receive in person our congratulations upon 
the completion of half a century as teacher of theology, and pray 
God to restore him to health that he may continue those labors 
which have made his name a household word in more Christian 
homes than that of any man in the world.” 

But with Bishop John F. Hurst on its staff of vice presi- 
dents, the society at its fifth meeting was not at a loss for 
wise direction. Its program, very largely made out by Dr. 
Schaff, was full of attractive subjects of a wide range. 
The opening address was given by Bishop Hurst as he took 
the chair. The secretary’s report called attention to the 
widening range of the society’s influence, evidenced in the 
attention given during the past year to the publication of 
the proceedings of the society, which included an exhaust- 
ive bibliography of the world’s literature for 1891, bearing 
on Church History. This valuable department will be 
continued. The secretary reported the death of Prof. Carl 
Paul Caspari, of Christiania, Norway, an honorary mem- 
ber of the society. Born of Jewish parents, joining the 
Lutheran Church at the age of twenty-four, Dr. Caspari 
made his mark first as the author of his Arabic Grammar. 
During the last twenty years he has been known for his 
investigations into the sources of Church History, espe- 
cially into the origin of the Apostles’ Creed. ‘Two A meti- 
can members died during the year—Dr. Wm. J. Mann, of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
author of two important books on the history of Lutheran- 
ism in America; and Prof. Frederick Huidekoper, of 
Meadville, Penn., founder of the Meadville Theological 
Seminary. 

The paper by the Rev. 'T'. W. Chambers, D.D., L..D., of 
New York, on ‘‘ Holland and Religious Freedom,” gave a 
very clear, unbiased st itement of the part Holland played 
in this regard, giving special honor to William the Silent 
and John of Barneveld. Holland, in spite of the Arminian 
controversy, wasthe most tolerant country of Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The paper from 
the pen of Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia on the 
Knights Templar called forth a highly commendatory re- 
mark from Dr. Chambers. G. R. W. Scott, D.D., of 
Brookline, Mass., read a popular and interesting paper on 
“The Italian Renaissance of To-day,” giving a glowing 
account of the political, intellectual and religious move- 
ments in modern Italy. Dr. Schaff’s paper on “ Saint 
Thomas Becket’ was read by the secretary and by many 
was counted the great treat of the meeting. It was 
written in most vigorous style, giving a graphic, almost 
dramatic account of the death of the martyr. The paper, 
however, which received the most attention in the way of 
discussion was from the pen of Prof, A. C. McGiffert, D.D., 
of Lane Theological Seminary, and was entitled: ‘‘ The 
Rise of the Old Catholic Church’; that is, the Church of 
the third and the following centuries. He said: 

“In the first and second centuries the Christian Church un- 
derwent greater changes than it has undergone during the 
seventeen centuries that followed. The Christianity of the 
second and third centuries resembles more closely the Christian- 
ity of the Vatican Council than it doesthat of the Apostles. The 
Roman Catholic Church in all its essential features was in exist- 
ence at a much earlier date than Protestants have commonly 
acknowledged. The problem of problems of vae Christian 
historian is to explain how the Christianity of Christ and of 
Paul became the Christianity of Irenveus and Cyprian.” 

The paper by Dr. H. K. Carroll, on “The Religious As- 
pects of the Last Census,” was a vigorous and timely dis- 
cussion of a most important theme. The statistics he gave 
were of a most encouraging character. During the last 
decade while population increased 25 per cent., conmuni- 
cants of leaving churches increased 47 per cent. Less than six 

millions out of our sixty-two anda half millions can be 


counted irreligious, Dr, Carroll emphasized the funda- 
mental place the Church takes in our material, political, 
intellectual and ethical life. 

Pro. Williston Walker, of Hartford, gave a care- 
fully elaborated paper on “The Contributions of the 
Mathers to the Religious Development of New England.” 
Mr. J. W.Platner, of New York, discussed ‘“‘The Cam- 
bridge Platonists.”’ It was a regret to all that the Rev. 
Prof. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., of the Catholic University 
at Washington, could not be in attendance to read his 
paper on “Saint Thomas Aquinas.” It will, however, be 
published in the proceedings of the society. An abstract 
of the paper by Mr. Henry C. Vedder, of New York, on 
“The History of the Doctrine of Apostolic Succession in 
the Church of England,” was read by the secretary. 

One of the most important items that came up before 
this society at this meeting was in regard to the series of 
church histories, in ten volumes, taking up in a succinct, 
unbiased way the various denominations in America. The 
series is under the general editorial management of Philip 
Schaff,D.D., the Rt. Rev.H. C. Potter, D.D., Geo. P. Fisher, 
D.D.,Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D.,E. J. Wolf, D.D ,Henry 
C. Vedder, Samuel M. Jackson, LL.D. It is expected 
that the first volume will be issued January Ist, 1894, and 
that the others will follow at regular intervals of three 
months. 

The society is to meet next year in New York City. 

The following gentlemen were elected into the member- 
ship of the society: W. R. Harper, E. G. Robinson, G. W. 
Northrup, E. B. Hulbert, E. D. Burton, A. W. Small, I. 
M. Price, G. S. Goodspeed, Franklin Johnson, C. R Hen- 
derson, P. A. Nordell, C. W. Votaw and C. F. Kent, all of 
the Chicago University; Prof. James F. Riggs, of New 
Brunswick; Sheldon Jackson, of Washington; EK. T. 
Horne, of Charleston, S. C.; E. H. Byington, of Newton, 
Mass. ; Jno. W. Simpson, of Marietta, O. ; W. De L. Love, 
of Hartford ; Douglass Campbell, E. E. Rogers, Zanesville, 
O., and Geo. W. Lasker, of Cincinnati. Professors Weiz- 
sacker and Nippold, of Germany, were elected honorary 
members of the society. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President: Dr. Philip Schaff. 

Vice Presidents: Dr. H. M. Baird, of New York ; Bishop 
J. F. Hurst, of Washington; Prof. G. P. Fisher, of New 
Haven; Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn. 

Councillors: Dr. T. W. Chambers, Dr. G. R. Crooks, 
Charcellor H. M. MacCracken, Mr. H. C. Vedder. 

Secretary: 8. M. Jackson, LL.D. 

Treasurer: Mr. Barr Ferree. 

WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
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BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CONFER- 
ENCE. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 








AN interesting Conference of the representatives of Bap- 
tist theological seminaries was held in this city last week. 
The institutions were represented as follows ; Newton, by 
Professors English and Bullen; Hamilton, by Professors 
Burnham and Schmidt; Rochester, by President Strong ; 
Louisville,by President Broadus; and Chicago, by President 
Harper and Dean Hulbert. There were also present Pro- 
fessor Pepper, of the chair of Biblical Literature in Colby 
University; Secretary Gates, of the American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society; and Secretary Morehouse, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, whose connection with the 
matter is as follows. 

Holding a position which made him widely acquainted 
with the ministers of the denomination throughout the 
whole country, Dr. Morehouse was impressed with the fact 
that a very great majority of them were without a college 
and seminary education. The great number of new 
churches organized each year and the consequent demand 
for more ministers, made it necessary to ordain many who 
had not gone through the ten years’ educational curricu- 
lum ; and yet it seemed desirable that these should take 
something like a systematic course of study. Being called 
upon last May to deliver the annual address before the 
alumni of Rochester Seminary, he spoke on ‘ The 
Problem of an Educated Ministry,” making sug- 
gestions for the extension of theological seminary 
work, especially for the benefit of the large number 
of non-graduate ministers. The address created a 
deep interest; in the business meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation action was taken upon it, and when circulated in 
print it led to further discussion. He was urged to mature 
his plans and to call a formal conference for their consider- 
ation. His elaborated suggestions were put in print and 
privately circulated for more thorough consideration. 
They provided for courses of reading and study to extend 
over five years, with asummer school of about three weeks 
at each of the seminaries. The conference of the past week 
was called for a more extended and definite exchange of 
views. It held two sessions of two hours and a half each. 
The subject was discussed in various lights, and it was 
emphatically resolved that steps shculd be taken in the di- 
rectionsindicated. A committee was appointed, consisting 
of the presidents of the seminaries, with Dr. Morehouse as 
chairman, to mature a plan, to submit it to the faculties 
of the different seminaries, and afterward to this present 
Conference, re-assembling on call. 

‘ With the increase in the number of Baptist schools of 
learaing there-has been a deepening feeling that the 
schools already established might do more than they are 
doing. University extension lectures, Chautauqua cir- 
cles and the like are parts of a general educational move- 
ment in which it is felt that the theological schools should 
take part. It is also the conviction of many Baptists that 
their independency has verged too far toward disintegra- 
tion. It may be remarked that this is the first time in which 
representatives of the seminaries of the denomination 
have everassembled as such. President Harper remarked 


that other subjects than the one now in hand might be 





considered at future meetings of the body. The members 


of the gathering plainly felt that a new era is demanding 
new methods, and it may be considered certain that this 
meeting will have wide practical results. 

MorRisTOWN, N, J. fo 

THE NEEDS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Presbytery of New York City, while conducting the 
trial for heresy, has not forgotten the spiritual needs of 
the people under sits care, and an important report, sub- 
mitted at the last meeting of that body, is to come, up for 
discussion next week. Last spring a committee consisting 
of Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, editor of The New York Observ- 
er; Dr. George Alexander, uf the University Place Church; 
Dr. Robert Russell Booth, of the Rutgers Riverside 
Church; Dr. Joseph R. Kerr, of the Fourth Church ; Wal- 
ter Carter, John Sloane and John J. Stevenson were 
appointed ‘‘to investigate the spiritual needs of the 
several portions of our city, to ascertain the duty of Pres- 
bytery and of Presbyterian churches in relation to them. 
The committee held several meetings and prepared a re- 
port ip which they divided the city into districts, discussed 
the needs of each, and suggested recommendations regard- 
ing them. 

The lower district, south of Canal Street and west from 
the Bowery and Catharine Street, had a population in 1880 
of 80,166, which had diminished in 1890 to 68,892, less than 
it was in 1825. There is no Presbyterian church or mission 
in this district, but the committee think that there are 
sufficient church accommodations for the non-Roman 
Catholic people in addition to the three Roman Catholic 
churches, It concludes that, altho it has no Presbyterian 
churches or missions, it needs none. 

The second district lying east from the Bowery and 
Catharine Street to the East River and northward to 
Fourteenth Street had a population in 1890 of 339,008, a de- 
cided increase over that of 1880. In this district is the 
region of Hebrew, German, Russian, Hungarian and 
Bohemian people, forming a dense tenement-house popula- 
tion. There are 12 Roman Catholic churches, 22 synagogs, 
‘and 50 Protestant organizations at work there, of which 
the Presbyterians have 6 churches and 8 missions, The 
committee say: 





“ This district contains an enormous population of non-Catho- 
lic Germans, whose condition is deplorable as they neglect 
church, and their children are growing up in acondition moral 
and religious which cannot be contemplated without anxiety. 
Much of the so-called Roman Catholic population is genuinely 
heathen, and more easily reached than are people of more prom- 
ising exterior. The Bohemian work was begun in Hope Chapel, 
where there is still amission to that people.” 

Concerning the needs of this district it adds: 

“There is ample room for churches and missions of the right 
type, but of those already there not all are well located or suffi- 
ciently equipped for the work.” 

The third district lies west from the Bowery, Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue to the North River, and from Canal 
Street north to West Fortieth Street. Its population in 
1890 was 275,514, about 20,000 less than ten years before. In 
this district there are 88 Protestant churches and missions, 
2 Hebrew synagogs and 15 Roman Catholic churches. 
Attention iscalled to the fact that in this district in the 
last ten years there has been a greater change in type of 
population than iu any other except one. Concerning its 
needs it is said that there is still a sufficiency of congrega- 
tions belonging to the Presbytery, but that within a few 
years one or more of the churches still remaining will need 
assistance from stronger churches, and may need to be re- 
organized on a new basis to meet the changing conditions. 

The fourth district lies east from Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue from Fourteenth to Fortieth Streets. Here also the 
population has decreased since i880, being two yearsago 
122,305. The Presbyterians have 5 churches and 1 chapel 
in this district, and there are 38 churches and missions of 
the Protestant type, 3 synagogs and 9 Roman Catholic 
churches, The committee say : 

“The condition in the fourth district is far from being encour- 
aging; there are too many churches on the western side and in 
the center, and not enough on the eastern side, while the inroads 
of businessare cansing a disappearance of population.” 

The fifth district adjoins the last extending from Forti- 
eth to Kighty-sixth Streets, east from Sixth Avenue and 
Central Park. The population in 1890 was 232,978, an in- 
crease in ten years of about 75,000, Here the Presbyterians 
have 8 churches and 2 missions, and there are 25 other 
Protestant churches and missions, the Episcopalians hav- 
ing 10; there are 10 Catholic churches and 18 synagogs. 
The committee think that the church accommodations 
for the Protestants east of Lexington Avenue are utterly 
insufficient. 

The sixth district, on the West Side of the city from For- 
tieth to Kighty-sixth Streets, between Sixth Avenue and 
the Park and the North River, had a population in 1890 of 
155,526, an increase of about 45,000 since 1880, Here the 
Presbyterians have 5 churches and 1 mission, and other 
Protestant denominations 34, the Roman Catholics 5 and 
the Hebrews 1. The lower part of this ward, according to 
the committee, ‘exhibits in an u-expected manner the 
changes going on witbin our city, for within a very short 
time, it has suffered an invasion of Italians and colored 
people which threatens to drive out in great part the 
sturdy Protestant element west of Ninth Avenue and be- 
low Sixtieth Street.” 

‘he seventh district comprises the whole of the northern 
part of the island beyond Eighty-sixth Street, and the drift 
north is shown iu no other part of the city so greatly as in 
this. The population in 1880 was 81,000, and in 1890 it had 
increased to 244,795. The Presbyterian churches in this 
district number 10, with 1 mission, the other Protestant 
churches and missions 44; Roman Catholic, 13; syuagogs, 
4. Of the Presbyterian churches the committee says : 

“The Church distribution is hardly just; not that there are 
too many churches west from Third Avenue, but that there are 





too few east from that avenue, where there is an immense popu- 
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lation containing, in some localities, a very considerable propor- 
tion of worthy Protestants, whose families are growing up in 
utter religious destitution.” 

It is in the sixth and seventh districts where, in the 
opinion of the committee, there seems to be a general 
condition of prosperity and where Presbyteriapism seems 
to be gathering new life in the upper part of the island, 
whither much of the sturdy population has betaken itself. 
The drift of the people, and the removal of the Protestant 
churches is explained by the committee, and the conclusion 
is reached that from a Presbyterian point of view, the 
Twelfth Ward is the most needy district in the city. This 
is the district in the northern part of the island. The 
committee say : 

“If Presbyterianism is to be a power for good in this city, the 
churches in that ward must be put on their feet at once; other- 
wise there will be little left with which to attempt the evangeli- 
zation of the lower wards after a dozen years. The only property 
which can be reached by Presbytery for a purpose such as this is 
that in which the Sea and Land congregation worship. It is said 
that an offer of $125,000 has been made for this property. The 
work in that locality has been dwindling for years, owing partly, 
no doubt, to the unfavorable location. Unquestionably, the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of that property could be put to a 
good use elsewhere within the southeast district; but the vital 
question before the Presbytery is to decide where that money can 
be put so as to bring in the greatest returns for Christianity. If 
we free the up-town churches they will repay the investment in 
many ways.” 

Next in importance to the northern district in the opin- 
ion of the committee is the East Side of the city, between 
Fourteenth Street and One Hundredth Street, where it is 
said a great reorganization must be made at no distant 
time. There are too many churches of a similar type to 
meet the new conditions, and one or more of them should 
seek a new location; but to go up-town is outof the ques- 
tion, unless it should be to consolidate with some congre- 
gation already formed. ‘ But there is room,” it is said; 
‘there is need for thorough work east of Third Avenue at 
more than one place.” Amid a vast population contain- 
ing many English-speaking people of moderate means, 
who, with an energetic pastor, could maintain a modest, 
self-supporting church were they only provided with the 
building. 

The problem of the lower East Side, below Fourteenth 
Street, presents a problem by itself, and the region is ad- 
mitted to be “‘ genuinely foreign missionary ground, where 
methods well adapted, or even moderately successful in 
other localities, are likely to prove of little service. 

“Petty missions or appendages in which to work off sur- 
plus energies of congregations will not suffice. There must 
be a corps of competent, self-sacrificing workers, whose 
sole employment is the work itself. That a vast amount 
of good has been done even by small missions cannot be 
doubted , but it must be conceded that even the two great 
Presbyterian missions, Emmanuel and Hope, supported by 
the University Place and Fourth Avenue churches re- 
spectively, are far from reaching the harvest that should 
be reaped, only because the equipment is incomplete. . . 
Just as soon as the Presbyterian Church in New York City 
finds itself in honest shape once more, occupying buildings 
that are paid for, its duty toward this district will be im- 
perative. This will be its first duty in the direction of 
missionary work.” 

The recommendations which the committee offered and 
which will be acted upon atthe January meeting of the 
Presbytery are these : 

1, That the property occupied by the Church of the Sea 
and Land be sold, and that the proceeds be used for work 
in the upper part of the city. 

2. That the Presbytery use every proper means to induce 
the congregation of the Canal Street Church to dissolve 
its organization and to place the property in the hands of 
Presbytery to be used in removing the indebtedness of up 
town churches. 

8. That in every case congregations receiving aid from 
Presbytery or any of itscommittees be required to make 
repayment at such time and in such sums as may be found 
possible, so that the money given to }, lace them in work- 
ing condition may be returned in their prosperity within 
a reasonable time to be used in assisting other congrega- 
tions in the critical period of their existence. 

4. That in view of the great need of increased work on 
the East Side of the city beyond Third Avenue and between 
Fourteenth and One Hundredth Streets, a committee be 
appointed consisting of the pastors of Phillips, Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Avenue, Brick and Covenant, with an 
elder from each of those sessions and from the session of 
the Fourth Avenue Church to consider whether or not the 
best interests of our work will be served by the sale of 
one or more of the church buildings represented in the 
committee, the money obtained therefor to be used in es- 
tablishing a church or churches within the area east from 
Third Avenue. 
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DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS ACQUITTED. 


AFTER holding several secret sessions last week, the 
Presbytery of New York reached a final vote on the six 
charges against Professor Briggs on Friday, December 
80th. The vote resulted in his acquittal on every charge. 
The first charge accused him of ‘‘ teaching that the reason 
is a fountain of divine authority which may and does sav- 
ingly enlighten men, even such men as reject the Scrip- 
tures as the authoritative proclamation of the will of God, 
and reject also the way of salvation through the mediation 
and sacrifice of the Son of God as revealed therein.” The 
vote on this charge was 59 to sustain and 69 not to sustain. 
The vote on the second charge, which accused Dr. Briggs 
“with teaching that the Church is a fountain of divine 
authority which, apart from the holy Scripture, may and 
does savingly enlighten men,”’ was 55 to sustain and 72 not 
to sustain. Charge third accuses Dr. Briggs of “ teaching 
that errors nay have existed in the original text of the 
Holy Scripture as it came from the authors.” The vote 
on it was 61 to sustain and 72 not to sustain. Charge 














fourth was to the effect that Dr. Briggs teaches “ that 
Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch.” This was 
sustained by 54 and not sustained by 72. Charge fifth 
accused the defendent of teaching “‘ that Isaiah is not the 
author of half the book that bears his name.”’ This was 
sustained by 48 and not sustained by 76. The sixth charge 
was that Dr. Briggs teaches “that sanctification is not 
complete at death.” Fifty-seven voted to sustain the 
charge and 69 not tosustain it. The following table gives 
the vote on each charge: 

The letter N means No, the letter Y, Yes; the letter A, Absent, 
and the letter D, Declined. 
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G. C. Lay, Puritans........ sisbuseneen wN NN N N NWN 
C. H. Dodge, Riverdale..............0005+ NN NN N WN 
W. M. Onderdonk, Rutgers.............. 7 v¥tetTetT 
R. Houston, Scotch.......... ceccccecccves — -_ -_— -—_— wn 
J, Anderson, Sea and Land............... a a a Sa J 4 
W. R. Worrall, Thirteenth Street........¥Y Y Y Y¥ Y Y¥ 
C. E. Garey, Tremont......... cnaeeaekene Y Y Y N D Y 
T. Pond, University Place N NN NN WN 
R. Gentle, Union Tabernacle............. NN NWN WN WN 
W. A. Wheelock, Washington Heights..N N N N N N 
R. Jaffray, West........... saa eab ease oN N NNN WN 
C. P, Leggett, West End...............08- N N N N N NWN 
R. Drummond, Westminster........... a Fete ff 


At the close of the vote a committee was appointed to 
put the finding in proper shape and report it to the Pres- 
bytery at a future meeting. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mk. R. P. WILDER, who has been for the past year 
engaged in pushing the Student Volunteer Movement in 
England and Western Europe, has sailed for India to en- 
gage in the same work there. 





.... The Abbot of Komorn, in Hungary, recently refused 
certificates of baptism to the children of marriages be- 
tween Catholics and heretics. This was contrary to the 
law, and the Abbot was fined heavily. He appealed, but 
the higher court sustained the verdict. 


.... Tbe persecution of the Jews in Russia has had one 
remarkable result. It is reported that some thirty thousand 
of them have been forced by their misery to become Chris- 
tians, and they are kept corraled apart from other Jews, 
under strict watch and instruction, for fear they will 
apostatize. 


....An anti-gambling mass meeting ‘has been called for 
the evening of January 8th, at Chickering Hall, in New 
York City, to give voice to public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the gambling evil. The meeting will be presided 
over by ex-Judge Noah Davis, and among the speakers 
will be the Rev. J. L. Scudder, Mr. John Philip Quinn, Dr. 
J. H. Knowles and others. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church, according to 
Whittaker’s Almanac for 1893, shows 4,351 clergy, an in- 
crease of 28%; 3,157 parishes, a decrease of 28; 2,572 mis- 
sions, an increase of 72, and 548,855 communicants, ap in- 
crease of 18,567. The number of baptisms during the year 
was 64,511, an increase of 4,518. The total of contributions 
is set down at $13,565,000, a gain of about $147,000, 


.... The Deaconesses Mother House at Kaiserswerth re 
cently celebrated its fifty-sixth anniversary. There are 
now sixty-three Mother houses, with more than 9,000 sis- 
ters in 2,800 fields of work. The total income was 8,000,000 
marks during the past twelve months. The original 
House at Kaiserswerth has 664 deaconesses, 192 probation- 
aries and 16 deaconess pupils. One of the deaconesses is 
a native of Arabia. 


....An order exceedingly characteristic of the spirit of 
the Orthodox Church in Russia has recently been pub- 
lished by Chief of Police Wlassowsky, of Moscow. It de- 
clares that since the habit of keeping the hats and caps on 
the head on the part of the guests in the drinking places 
and saloons of the city indicated a lack of respect for the 
icons, or saints’ images, set up in these localities, it is 
ordered that henceforth all owners of such places must 
hang up public notices to the effect that frequenters of the 
saloons must remove their head coverings as soon as they 
enter, 

....Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Di- 
rectors of Lane Seminary, held last week, at which Prof. 
Henry P. Smith was present, the committee expressed _ 
their full confidence in his teachings in the Seminary, and 
urged that he would not permit any adverse criticism or 
personal feeling of sensitiveness to interrupt his work, It 
is reported also that in view of the prominent position 
taken by Dr. Roberts in the prosecution of his associate 
professor, the committee finished their labors by ad- 
dressing a note to him, stating that his resignation at the 
end of the year would be accepted. 


....-One of the most serious problems that meets the 
Home Missionaries of the West is the mixture of foreign- 
ers with the native Americans. The Superintendent of 
Mionesota says that the percentage of them in every small 
town is fully seventy-five per cent. of the whole population, 
The encouraging feature is that thechildren of these foreign 
born parents love to come to the English-speaking school. 
When there is a Scandinavian school and an English- 
speaking school in the same church the Scandinavians will 
prefer the English-speaking school, because they want to 
learn the English language; and in time these churches . 
will be strengthened by the incoming of the children of 
these foreigners. 


.... The Home Missionary for January, gives the follow- 
ing as an instance of the unwisdom of making personal 
appeals for aid to churches, instead of acting through the 
regular channels : 

“A churchin one of our Western States was in need of aid, 
They issued a special appeal for assistance. Sixteen Congrega- 
tional churchesin Illinois generously responded to that appeal. 
The result was that this church received about five times as 
much aid as was absolutely necessary to insure its life and suc- 
cess. It could use this money—did use it—to enlarge and improve 
its building and its service. But five other churches,as needy 
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and as worthy, died because no aid could be granted them. Had 
the amount of money sent directly to that one church been sent 
through the regular channel it would have been equitably ap- 
portioned among the churches by those who knew the needs of 
the whole field, in such a manner as to insure the life and prog- 
ress of all.”” 


....The recent religious statistics of Hungary contain 
some interesting data. Of the 17,000,000 inbabitants, 8,820,- 
770 are adherents of the Roman Catholic Church ; 2,632,303, 
of the Greek Oriental Church ; 2,225,126, of the Reformed 
Churches ; 1,667,980, of the United Greek ; 1,204,030, of the 
Lutheran; 61,645, of the Unitarian; and 9,581, of other 
Churches. The Jews number 725,222. Since 1850 the 
Roman Catholics have increased from 47.46 per cent. of the 
population to 50.84; the Greek Orientals have decreased 
from 17.88 to 15.17; the Reformed, from 13.53 to 12.83; the 
United Greeks, from 10.35 to 9.61; the Lutherans, from 7.64 
to 6.94; while the Unitarians have increased from .35 to .36, 
and the Jews from 2.79 to 4.18, Of the total population, 
7,500,000 are Magyars, 5,000,000 are Slavs, 2,500,000 are Ru- 
manians, and 2,000,000 are Teutons. The Reformed and 
Unitarian Churches are made up almost entirely of Mag- 
yars; the Roman Catholics consist chiefly of Magyars, 
Germans and Croatians, while the rest of the Slavs and the 
Rumanians belong to tbe Oriental Greek and the United 
Greek Churches. The Lutheran churches consist largely 
of Magyars, while in Upper Hungary the Slovaks con- 
stitute a large element. There are few if any other lauds 
under the sun in which there is a more polyglot Christian- 
ity than in Hungary. 


....The general program for the Catholic Congress to be 
held at Chicago, has been arranged. The Congress will 
convene on Monday, September 5th, and will hold at least 
one daily session. It will be composed of delegates from 
the different dioceses and vicariates of the United States 
as follows: for each diocese and vicariate ten delegates at 
large and five additional delegates for every 25,000 of the 
Catholic population in such diocese ; these to be selected or 
appointed by the bishop or acting ecclesiastical superior ; 
also every Catholic university, college and seminary for 
young men will send a delegate at large and one additional 
for every hundred students; these to be chosen by the 
president and faculty of the several institutions. Among 
the topics for discussion are The Discovery of America, 
The Character and Mission of Columbus, The Results to 
Religion and Civilization of the Discovery ; The Missionary 
Work of the Church in the New Worid ; The Influence of 
the Catholic Church on the Political, Civil and Social In- 
stitutions of the United States. The social question will 
also be discussed, taking up the “‘ Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XII,” the rights of labor and duties of capital, pauperism, 
charities, workingmen’s societies, trade combinations, the 
drink plague and the condition of the Negro and the In- 
dian ; also Catholic education in the United States and the 
independence of the Holy See. 


...e The Christian World, of London, published in No- 
vember the translation of two letters from Stunodists living 
in the Russian province of Kief, giving an account of the 
persecutions they were suffering. The revelation was so 
incredible that inquiries were made as to the actual state 
of the Stundist peasantry in that province. As a result 
fresh and voluminous matter has been furnished, giving a 
long catalog of awful crimes perpetrated against these in- 
offensive people. Men, women and children, especially 
women, have undergone treatment which is indescribable. 
They have been attacked and beaten until the life was al- 
most gone, and in some cases the results have been most, 
horrible. Every form of savage cruelty seems to have been 
used by the officials, and under the influence of the priests. 
In one case two sufferers escaped and made complaint to 
the Governor-General, who immediately sent officials to 
investigate. But the priests, with five witnesses, swore 
that no such events as had been complained of happened in 
the villages The Christian World also gives a facsimile of 
a column of its edition contuining copies of letters from 
these people, all ‘‘ blacked out’’ by the censorship at the 
Russian post office. That the best of the officials are thor- 
oughly aware of this condition of things, is perhaps hardly 
to be supposed ; nevertheless, to affirm that the Czar and 
the high officers of government are not responsible for 
them is to claim what all must consider a palpable absurd- 
ity. Vigorous efforts are being made in England to call 
the attention of the Czar to the terrible position of these 
people. 


... The corner stone of the Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral in New York City was laid December 27th with cere- 
monies that were most beautiful and impressive. The 
exercises were heldina great tent, which, notwithstandivg 
that the day was very cold, was kept so warm that overcoats 
were thrown aside. The tent was cruciform in its design. 
There were seats only for one thousand persons, who were 
admitted by card—a comparatively small portion of the 
great company who would have been glad to share in the 
ceremony. The choir, one hundred in number, furnished 
music of the highest order. The procession formed at 3 
o’clock, under the lead of Thomas P. Browne as Marshal. 
The choir was followed by the students of the General The- 
ological Seminary and the trustees of Columbia College 
and St. Luke’s Hospital. Then came the clergy, the archi- 
tect and builder, the trustees, lay and clerical; the bish- 
ops, eight in number, acting as escort to Bishop Potter, 
and Archdeacon Dr. T. N. Peters brought up the rear. 
After the opening exercises, conducted by Bishop Potter 
and Dr. Morgan Dix, the Lesson was real by Chief-Justice 
Fuller. After prayer by Dr. Huntington, Dr. Thomas 
Robinson Harris read the list of articles contained in the 
box deposited in the corner stone. They included a num- 
ber of periodicals and a copy of the new Book of Common 
Prayer. The box was then closed and placed in the recep- 
tacle prepared for it with the customary service. The 
address was given by Bishop Doane, of Albany, after 
which the exercises closed just as the setting sun threw a 

brilliant glow across the scene. The exercises throughout 








were most impressive in their solemn and stately simplic- 
ity. Among the invited guests were Secretary Tracy, John 
E. Parsons, Professors Briggs and Marvin R. Vincent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and Commissioner Porter. 


Biblical Research. 


THE NEW GREEK TEXT OF ENOCH. 


BY PROF, GEO. H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 





WHILE it will, doubtless, take months yet before the 
full value of the large Greek fragments of the Book of 
Enoch, discovered in Egypt and published by the well- 
known French Egyptologist, U. Bouriant, in the Mémoires 
of the French Archeological Mission in Cairo (Paris: 
Leroux, 1892, Vol. 9, fascicle 1) will be determined, a pre- 
liminary account of this valuable find is certainly in place. 
Of the Greek text of this, the most important Apocalyptic 
extant, only small portions had been preserved. The Ethi- 
opic, in which language alone the book is extant in its 
complete form, is a translation from the Greek, and the 
textual perplexities of the former could to a great extent 
be solved if the full text in the Greek had been preserved. 
The Greek fragments extant and | nown down to the date 
of Dillmann’s translation (1853) were Chap. 6: 1-9, 4; 
8:4-10, 14; 15: 8-16, 1, to which are to be added some ten 
or twelve verses found in the Greek but not in the Ethiopic. 
These fragments were preserved by Syncellus, a Byzantine 
writer of the end of the eighth century, and together with 
the citations from Enoch found in Patristic literature, were 
collected and discussed in the standard work of Fabricius, 
“Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti,” of 1722. The 
sections preserved happen to be in a portion of the Book in 
which they render but little aid in the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse as a whole. They are best accessible in Dill- 
mann’s ‘‘ Buch Henoch,” pp. 82-86. Since then the Greek 
text of Chap. 89: 42-49, has been found, written with 
tachygraphical notes and published from a Codex Vati- 
canus (Cod. Gr. 1809) in facsimile by Angelo Mai, in Patrum 
Nova Bibliotheca, Vol. I. These verses were deciphered 
by Professor Gildemeister, who published his results in 
the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1855, pp. 621-624. 

The new Greek fragments are much larger in extent 
than those heretofore known. They occupy pages 21 to 66 
of the manuscript in question (the rest containing rem- 
nants of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, and two other 
small fragments of early Christian literature), and are 
divided into two parts, the one from pages 21 to 50, the 
other from 51 to 66. This is the Greek text of the first 
thirty chapters of the Book of Enoch, with some small 
lacune, or about one-fifth of the book as preserved in the 
Ethiopic. In the latter version there are one hundred and 
eight chapters, those at the end of the book as a general 
thing being longer than those in the beginning. 

Bouriant, before reproducing from page 111-136 the text 
as discovered, with its orthographical peculiarities, lack of 
accent, etc,, exactly as found in the manuscripts, prints in 
parallel columns the sections for which we have two Greek 
texts at present, pp. 96-109. From this comparison it 
appears that the new text presents a large number of 
variants, some verses being longer, otbers shorter than 
the text of Syncellus, generally the former. The editor, 
however, regards them as two forms of the same transla- 
tion from the original Hebrew or Aramaic, not two differ- 
ent translations. Some expressions are so absolutely 
identical that they point to the same translator. Bouriant 
regards—and seemingly with good reason—that the newly 
discovered text is the better one, that of Syncellus having 
been corrupted by the scribes. As the new text is the 
older one, it would be no more than natural. 

The Gizeh codex, as the New Manuscript is called, from 
the fact that it is deposited in the Museum at that place, 
certainly presents some better readings. The most inter- 
esting verse in this connection is that which is cited in 
Jude 14,15. This is 1:9 in the Book of Enoch, and in the 
Ethiopic reads as follows: ‘‘And behold he comes with 
myriads of the holy to pass judgment upon them, and will 
destroy the impious, and will call to account all flesh for 
everything tke sinners and the impious have done and 
committed against him.” The new text reads: 
avrov 


“6 Ore 


épxetat civ toi¢ dayiow Towmoat Kpiow Kata TavTwr 


kai aGwodécat wavrac toic aaefeic Kai [é] 2éyfee waoav odpra 


mepi mavtwv ipywv tig doeffeiag aitiv aw yotBynoav Kai 
oKAnpov Ov tAddyocav Zéywv Kai mepl TavtTwv Gv KaTeAdAnoav 
Kar’ avtov dpaptwioiacepeic.” Here then we have several 
new biblical lectiones variv. One thing at least has been 
made certain by the new text, which was doubtful tho 
probable before, namely, that the Ethiopic is a translation 
from the Greek, and not from the original Hebrew or Ara- 
maic. Errors like the translation of Nu@yAiu (15:11) for 
vedé7Za show this clearly enough. One thing will make 
the student careful in using the new text. The editor, 
who is an Egyptologist, states that he has taken the great- 
est care in transcribing the text, but admits the possibility 
of mistakes. However, the work leaves the impression of 
absolute fidelity, acd its study will do much to solve the 
many enigmas of the enigmatical Book of Enoch. 

A rapid comparison of the two Greek texts with each 
other as far as the fragments of Syncellus go, and of these 
texts with the Ethiopic, develop some interesting results. 
One is that the Ethiopic must, on the whole, be regarded 
asa better text than many had hitherto thought. The new 
Greek text, with the exception of some minor cases, agrees 
throughout with the Ethiopic in the points—which are 
many and serious—in which it did not agree with that of 
Syncellus. That a number of variants in the latter were 
corruptions had been the firm conviction of many hereto 
fore; but that a new Greek text would confirm the Ethi- 
opic over against the Syncellus readings in almost all par- 
ticulars, was a surprise. Then in those portions for which 
we have now for the third time a Greek text, the agree- 








ment between the Ethiopic and Gizeh text is almost phe- 
nomenal. They go with each other almost word for word, 
the agreement including in most cases the order of the 
words. The agreement in this respect is greater than it is 
in the Ethiopic version of the Scriptures or the translation 
of the Shepherd of Hermas. For this reason it seems 
that the text-critical value of the Gizeh readings wil! 
be confined to corrections within separate words, 
and not to larger sections of the text. A number of 
such corrections at’ once strike the reader. Probably as 
important as any is the word dxovooy in 14:24.° This is 
omitted in the Ethiopic, and this omission has led te the 
Messianic interpretation of the passage. Dillmann, too, 
thought the original Greek was /jya and not Adyoc, In 
reality it is the latter, the whole trouble being caused by 
the omitted verb. The correct reading ought to have been 
suggested by the words in the third verse further on, chap, 
15: 2, where the Ethiopic, too, has the verb “hear.” Tbe 
Messianic interpretation of this verse must now be 
dropped. Another textual improvement is offered by the 
jyeito avtay, of 24: 6. According to the Ethiopic the pro- 
noun had to be referred to the word “ trees’; now it is 
seen to refer to ‘* angels,” and that this curious expression 
means only that Michael was the leader or chief among 
the archangels, cf. 9: 1, with which 20:2 fully agrees. 
Another better reading is in 25: 3, where the awkward 
repetition of the word “ throne” in the Ethiopic is clearly 
explained by the Jpdévoc and the xaédpa of the Greek. Ex- 
amples of this kind are presented by the new text in a 
number of other places. The most satisfactory result is 
the vindication of the correctness of the Ethiopic text asa 
whole. We can now be reasonably satisfied that those por- 
tions of the book, too, which are extant onlyin the 
Ethiopic are also trustworthy. 
COLUMBUS, O. 


Ministerial Register. 


CRAIG, W. H., Franklin, Ind., accepts call to Cambridge, Penn. 

CHILDS, J. B., Amherst, Mass., accepts call to Phenix, R. L. 

FRY, J. D., Aurelius, Mich., accepts call to Howard, Kap. 

HALL, J. M., Kinsington, accepts call to Weston, Mass. 

HARGREAVES, J. R., Park River, N. D., accepts call to New 
Winchester, Ind. 

HERBERT, O.C., Limeric, accepts call to China, Me. 


KLINE, Gk&orGe, Bismarck, N. D., accepts called to Independ- 
ence, Ia. 


MARTIN, R. M., Providence, R. I., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y, 


NASH, C. E., Ludlow, Ky., becomes editor of the Kentucky 
Baptist. 


PALMER, A. F., Kennebunk, Me., resigns. 

POWELSON, C. 8., Palmyra, N. J., accepts call to Philadelphia , 
Penn. 

RUPERT, W. A., Grass Lake, accepts call to mission work in De- 
troit, Mich. 

STONE, G. W., Fredericksburg, accepts call to Eagle Grove, Ia. 

SMITH, G. R., Mount Pleasant, called to Pittsburg, Penn. 

SHERMER, W. H., Sunbury, accepts cal! to Pittsburg, Penn 

WADLEY, F., Holden, Mo., accepts call to Osage City, Kan. 

WARREN, G, F., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALEXANDER, W. Henrpert, Marlboro, N. H. 

ARNEY, J. W., inst. recently, Lake Odessa, Mich. 

BROOKS, W. H., Porter, Ind., resigns. 

weet = Henry M., Portland, Conn,, called to South Haven, 
Mich. 


BURROUGHS, CHARLES, ord. Dec. 13th, Belle Fourche, 8. D. 


cuss BERS, GeorGE R., inst. recently, Shiocton and Ellington, 
is. 


CHAPMAN, Epwarp M., inst. associate pastor Dee 2tst, Worees- 
ter, Mass. 

COLLINS, John H., Los Angeles, accepts call to Fresno, Cal. 

CORWIN, Car H., ord. Dec. 16th, Chicago, Ni. 

COVELL, Axtraur J., Flint, Mich., called to Waterbury, Vt. 

DAVIS, WittiaM,ord. Dec, 18th, Denver, Col. 

FAWCETT, JosrrPu, Surrey, accepts call to Sullivan, N. H. 

FERRIER WI.uiaM W., ord. Dec. 18th, Port Angeles, Wash. 

FISK, WiLsur, Janesville, accepts call to Freeborn, Minn. 

FOSTER, FRANK, England, accepts call to Paddy's Run, O. 

GILLETT, W. R., (Meth.) accepts call to New Haven, Mich. 


— CHARLES A., Nickerson, Kan., aecepts call to Bax- 
ter, 1a. 


GRIFFIS, WILLIAM E., Boston, Mass., resigns 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H., inst. Dec. 224, Tacoma, Wash. 
HAYNES, WILLIAM, ord. recently, Bellevue, O. 

HERTEL. Artnor F., Davenport, Ia., called to Banker Hill, M. 
HILL, Jesse, Oberlin Theo. Sem., accepts call to Rootstown, ©. 


HOY'T, Freperic V., Spokane, accepts call to Cheney and West 
Spokane, Wash. 

JAMES, D. MELANCTHON, Fair Haven, called to Norwich, Conn. 

JOHNSON, W1LitaM (Pres.), accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 

JONES, FreED. V., ord. Dec. 20th, Parsons, Kan. 

KNOPF, Frank FE., Elkhart, Ind., called to Presidency of Ridge- 
ville College. 

LEEDS, SAmvuet P., Hanover, N. H., resigns. 


MacFARLAND, C. 8. (lay.). Melrose, Gen. Sec. Y. M. C. A., ae- 
cepts call to East Boston, Mass. 

PASCO, MARTIN K., inst. Dec. 13th, Chillicothe, O. 

PLASS, NorMAn, Lincoln, called to take charge of Home Mis- 
sionary work in N. W. Neb. 

PRESSEY, Epwin 8., Springfield, Vt., accepts call to Elmwood, 
Il. 


RANDALL, FreperticK D., Maiden, II., resigns. 
ROBERTS, THOMAS 8S., Oneida accepts call to Osawatomle. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ALLEN, Gero. A., New York, N. Y., accepts call te St. Louis 
Mo, 


ATWOOD. CHaRues B., caHed to Whitehall, N.Y. 

BEEBE, Frep. G., accepts cal) to Cutchogue, N. Y. 

CAMP, D. L., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Tuckahoe, N. J. 

COWAN, E. P. Pittsburg, Peun., accepts corresponding secreta- 
ryship, Board of Freedmen. 

DA ESER, J. La Moyne, Minneapolis, accepts call to Stillwater, 
Minn. 


DAVIES, Joun R., Tyrone, Penn., accepts call to Fourth Ave, 


ch,, New York, N. Y. 
DUDLEY,C. R., Abilene, called to Itasca and Fields Valley, Tex 
EDENBURN, Jonn S.. becomes permanent pastor, Ottawa, Kan. 
EDWARDS, Cuartues E. Allegheny, called to Sharpville, Penn. 
GRACE, James G., South Denver, accepts call to Idaho Springs 
Col. 
JACQUESS, W. T., Northville, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 
LATHAM, A. L., Princeton, N. J., called to Fort Deposit, Md. 
MORGAN, W. E., Vernon Center, Minn., accepts call to Oan- 
ton, 8. D. 
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Literature. 


ther » for all vol - 
tersts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
thon of works for further notice. 


A SPORTSMAN’S RECREATIONS.* 


SHAKESPEARE knew well at least one 
element in the human make-up when he 
gave us the matchless picture of Desde- 
mona losing her heart to Othello while he 
told his tale of ‘battles, sieges, for- 
tunes,” ‘‘ of most disastrous chances,” and 
‘* of moving accidents by flood and field.” 

Explain it as we may there is no surer 
nor shorter path to the listener’s heart 
than Othello’s. It has the endless fasci- 
nation of adventure—a charm that rarely 
fails in a story, and never fails to impel 
bold spirits into deeds worth relating in 
story. In modern times this romantic 
knight-errantry has expended itself in 
harmless ways, in approaches to the uncon- 
quered pole, in attempts to solve the mys- 
tery of the Nile, or break into the heart 
of Africa, in invasions of the Indian jun- 
gle and in trying conclusions with their 
ferocious inhabitants, or in yet bolder as- 
saults on mountains, volcanoes, or in bal- 
looning into the frozen silence of atmos- 
pheric space. The catalog of such adven- 
turers and of their deeds is a long one. 
The books they have written are many, 
but among them all we do not recall one 
which moves more directly on Othello’s 
line and with more of the fascination of 
varied adventure in it than the volume 
named below. It has not the hot excite- 
ment of Ingles’s ‘‘Tent Life in Tiger Land” 
sor of his ‘‘Sport and Work on Nepaul 
Frontier.” It falls rather in a class with 
such books as Sir Samuel Baker’s ‘ Wild 
Beasts and their Ways, in Asia, Africa 
and America,” Bailey-Grohman’s two 
books on the American Rockies, and the 
Tyrol (or Tyrol, as he admonishes us to 
drop the article), and the charming *‘Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” by Mr. Theo- 

dore Roosevelt. 

Our English author has the advantage 
of not being a professional sportsman ; in 
fact, he almost apologizes for being a 
sportsman at all, and shows on every 
‘page that itis something better and no- 
bler than the love of killing which makes 
him one. His *‘ Short Stalks” were the 
recreations that diverted and refreshed 
him in the intervals of a busy life. The 
chapters which compose the volume were 
written at various times, and published in 
English magazines and journals. They 
are based on twelve distinct hunting ex- 
peditions, in districts about as far apart, 
and aimed at game about as widely un- 
like as they could be. The trips were 
brief, only one being more than six weeks 
in duration. But they were all crowded 
full. They do not repeat each other. 
They cover so many «different fields, pre- 
sent so many 2nd so great contrasts and 
have, moreover, in themso much of the 
charm of a fresh styleand a manly, pleas- 
ing personality that onecannoteasily throw 
down the book, or if by chance he should 
do so, he is sure to take it up again. 

The story begins happily with one of 
the best chapters on ‘Sardinia and its 
Wild Sheep,” a very shy folk, hard to take, 
and living in a country and among people 
as wild and strange as themselves. In 
fact, it is hard to decide which interests 
most in this chapter, the game, or the 
country and its people. 

Mr. Buxton came to this country with 
his son for a hunt in his vigorous fashion in 
the Rockies. Hespent his month or less in 
the vicinity of the Wind River in Wyo- 
ming, and what he saw of the mountain 
peaks must have been limited to the Tetons 
and possibly what lies around Fremont 
Peak, tho we find no distinct allusion to 
this mountain inthe book. Itis, therefore, 
not surprising that his impressions of the 
Rocky Mountains are inadequate. He 
did not see them as Bailey-Grohman did. 
He found the climate the most invigo- 
gating in the world, and remarks on the 
Alpine wildness and beauty of the Tetons, 
but is nowhere moved, as Grohv an was,by 
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anything he saw to pronounce it the most 
grandly sublime landscape he had seen in 
the world. 

On the whole, this chapter makes the 
impression that Mr. Buxton saw the 
rough side of the Wild West and found 
many drawbacks on his most manly and 
generous determination to be pleased. 
He got, however, what he sought and 
bagged a satisfactory number of noble 
specimens, saw cowboys and Indians, 
laid in a year’s stock of health, and col- 
lected the materials for an immensely 
entertaining chapter which will refresh 
the memories of those of us wLo were over 
that ground ten years ago, and know 
what is possible there still. 

American readers will probably tind 
more to interest them in the other chap- 
tere, for in this part of the book, go where 
he will, Mr. Buxton seems to get on new 
ground and to find something fresh to say 
and to write about, even when his topic is 
as well worn as chamois hunting. In 
Sardinia, for example, right under the 
eyes of all Europe and in the full blaze of 
European publicity, he discovers a field so 
little known as to be substantially new. 
On the Spanish slopes of the Pyrenees he 
finds another region as far away from the 
tourist and even from the sportsman as 
our Rockies. Here, hunting the Pyrenean 
ibex and keeping his eyes wide open for 
all that is to be seen and for the bright 
and humorous side of things, he finds 
material for the delightful chapter on the 
Pyrenean ibex. 

One of his hunts took him to Norway, 
and gave him a full, rich chapter on the 
elk, as fourid and hunted there. Another 
expedition took him to Asia Minor, nomi- 
nally to chase wild ‘‘ goats not worth two 
medjids,” but really to lay in a stock of 
various adventures sufficient to crowd a 
long chapter with delightful observations. 
In another we find him in the northern 
edge of Africa, recounting his experiences 
with Arabs in his peculiarly genial and 
racy style. Touch what subject he will it 
straightway becomes vivid and interest- 
ing, and this without exaggeration and 
without distortion, while at the same time 
he himself always remains the master 
spirit and center of all that goes on, without 
a breath of egotism,and without once call- 
ing into use those thin arts of self-depre- 
ciation which are known on the instant for 
methods of self-praise. 

The book is greatly enlivened by the 
illustrations, which, tho not always up to 
the highest standards of first-class Ameri+ 
can work, have been drawn and selected 
with care, and form an interesting feature 
of the volume. Mr. Edward Whymper's 
work is, of course, full of interest, and the 
author points to Mr. Lodge’s birds as ‘ta 
triumph.” The few American illustra- 
tions which are introduced into the vol-. 
ume are reproduced indifferently, 
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literary scholarship, the magnificent vol- 
umes of Pastor Wilhelm Walther, entitled 
* Die Deutsche Bibelibersetzung des Mittel- 
alters” (3 volumes, 1889-’92, 766 columns, 
quarto, 28 marks, Braunschweig, Weller- 
man), is an event worthy of special note. It 
is an exceedingly rare thing to find such a 
vast store of new data and material, 
together with a calm and judicious discus: 
sion of their import, as we have here. The 
merits of the work have been at once recog- 
nized, and the University of Leipzig has at 
once voted the author, who is a plain 
Lutheran pastor in Cuxhafen, the degree of 
Doctor of Theology, honoris causa. A 
unique interest attaches itself to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. Some years ago 
the discovery of the Codex Teplensis, a 
German New Testament, made before the 
days of Luther, which was found in a 
cloister near Marienbad, in Bohemia, and 
which exhibited the same characteristics 
which appear in all the printed German 
versions of the ante-Reformation aye, was 
discovered to have been prepared by a Wal- 
densian. At once the proposition was put 
forth that the heretical Waldensians, and 
not the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages, 
were the authors of the Bible in the vernacu- 
lar before Luther furnished his masterly 
translation. This status of the question 
induced Walther to undertake these re- 
searches, which, while they do not confirm 
the Waldensian hypothesis of the origin of 
these versions, nevertheless have opened up 





anew world to the student of this period. 
Walther has found no fewer than eighteen 
complete editions of the German Bible be- 
fore the Reformation, as also one Dutch 
translation of the Old Testament, and 
thirty-one editions of portions of the Bible. 
In addition to these, he has examined 
in all 202 manuscript German Bibles 
or parts of the Bible, in which there 
are thirty-two different versions of the 
Psalter and forty different translations of 
the Bible entire or of certain books. These 
discoveries are simply astounding even 
for the specialist. On the basis of the fact 
that of the printed Bibles of the period, only 
six per cent, have been preserved and ninety- 
four per cent. lost. Walther concludes 
that there must have been in existence at 
some time some 3,600 German Bible manu- 
scripts. In this connection it is remarka- 
ble that the great bulk of these transla- 
tions are made independently of each other. 
The age of translation begins with 1340, 
when the movement to make these versions 
apparently sprung up spontaneously in 
many circles in the Church. There is no 
evidence that the Church authorities 
favored this kind of work. On the contrary, 
the facts that in the introduction of a num- 
ber of versions there are sneers at the clergy, 
and that the representatives of the Church 
nowhere appear as translators, show that 
the Church of that day, while it did not op- 
pose the movement to give the laity the 
Bible in their native tongue, did not take 
any part in this work whatever. The offi- 
cial position was manifestly a posse tolerare, 
altho edicts against. the Bible in the verna- 
cular were issued in 1369 by Charles IV and 
in 1485 and 1486 by the Archbishop of May- 
ence. Walther conclusively shows that the 
normal Bible for the people at that time 
was the so-called ‘ History-Bible,”’ i. ¢., a 
mixture of Bible and legendary narratives. 
Even in the Reformation period the Catho- 
lic authorities do not favor the spread of the 
German Bible. Emser, in his Catholic ver- 
sion, especially adds that only the learned 
have been commanded to study the Scrip- 
tures, and urges the laity to see to it that 
they live pious lives. Walther’s researches 
deserve the closest study. Heis notonly a 
pathfinder in this department, but has 
apparently solved its leading problems. 
Among the really scholarly researches of 
our day and date it takes a leading rank. 
Intrinsically of equal worth and value, 

but different in character and appealing to 
a much larger audience, is the excellent 
translation of the Old Testament, which is 
being prepared by a company of a dozen 
leading German scholars, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. E. Kautzsch, who at present 
occupies the chair of Gesenius in Halle. It 
is entitled ‘Die Heilige Schrift des Al- 
ten Testaments . bersetzt und 
herausgegeben, von” Prof: E. Kautzsch, 
(Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1890-92.) 
About one-half of the work has appeared. 
This version is a typical representative of 
a kind of Bible helps in which the Germans 
excel, but which the English so far unfor- 
tunately lack, but which desideratum 
promises to be filled by the new English 
translation of the Scriptures, now being 
prepared by a company of American and 
European scholars under the editorial su- 
pervision of Prof. Paul Haupt, of Johns 
Hopkins University, and announced from 
the house of Hinrichs, in Leipzig. The 
idea and ideal is to furnish a version in 
which the results of the past decades of bib- 
lical criticism and interpretation are repro- 
duced as far as this can be donein a transla- 
tion. In other words, it is a thoroughly 
modern translation in the best sense of 
the word. To all intents and purposes it is 
thus a work of results and not of processes, 
altho in all of the publications of this kind 
the latter are not altogether discarded, and 
promise to be given in greater detail 
than elsewhere in the new Americo- 
English version. The Kautzsch trans- 
lation is intended evidently to take 
the place of the old De Wette version, 
and to be the Old Testament counterpart 
of.the famous New Testament version 
of Weizsicker, both of which have been 
published by the same house that is issuing 
the new venture. The whole project is 
based upon the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that a really good translation is prob- 
ably the best commentary that can be pre- 
pared, Itis for this reason that all the bet- 
ter German commentaries in the last gen- 
eration are accompanied by carefully done 
translations of the text, into which transla- 
tions the results of the closest exegetical 
study are embodied. This is one of the 
strong characteristics of the modern Ger- 
man Bible commentary. The Kautzch 
translation is a model of its kind anda 
Bible aid of the first quality. It is true 
that in the nature of the case the student 
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without being able to verify the processes 
leading to them. In this respect this class 
of helps is not in touch and tone with the 
independence of research and investigation, 
which is the ideal of modern Bible as of 
other study. But just such works are nec- 
essary as introductory to the status of the 
biblical study of our times, and as guides to 
further and independent research. Natu- 
rally they can be such only if they are care- 
fully, cautiously and conservatively done; 
and this, in general, is the case in the pres- 
ent version. It is nowhere marked by rad- 
icalism in method or matter. It is the best 
means published to learn how the Bible 
text, as such, reads in the light of the crit- 
ical researches of the day. That the result 
reflects more or less the critical stand- 
point of the author is self-evident. For 
this reason the more conservative ver- 
sion in the new Strack-Zéckler ‘Kurzge- 
fasster Kommentar” (Munich, Beck.), of 
which Strack’s commentary on Genesis has 
just appeared, is an excellent counterpart 
to be compared with this Kautzsch version, 
In more than one place where the latter in 
its version reflects a difficulty or even con- 
tradiction accepted in the text, the latter by 
a different rendering, and without violating 
grammatical principles, offers a version 
from which these difficulties have disap- 
peared. Many of the discrepancies gener- 
ally claimed to exist between the various 
documents in Genesis are removed by the 
translation itself. Anotker work belong 
ing to this class of literature is the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament issued as a post- 
humous publication of the veteran Reusch, 
of Strassburg. 1t4s throughout marked by 
independent thought and results. In the 
entire group, however, the Kautzsch ver- 
sion easily leads. Jt deserves the closest 
study. Asatranslation it has met witha 
royal reception at all hands, the only attack 
made upon it being by Klostermann, of 
Kiel, and that on the critical basis of the 
version. One unique feature of all these 
versions is that the various sources in the 
Pentateuch and other books are indicated 
by different kinds of type. Altho not en- 
tirely free from peculiarities in the details of 
doubtful value, the volume of Prof. W. 
Lotz, ‘Geschichte und Offenbarungin Alten 
Testament” (Leipzig, Hinrichs,pp. 353, 6.80 
marks), is a good representative work of 
the progressive yet conservative and biblical 
school of critical scholars in Germany, of 
which Professor Delitzsch and the Erlangen 
faculty were probably the best exponents. 
While adhering firmly and fixedly to the 
supernatural factor in the Scriptures and 
their history,the editor of this volume does 
not overlook the human side of revelation 
neither in word nor fact. It is another illus- 
tration of the truth that a thoroughly con- 
servative study of,the Scriptures is entirely 
in harmony with the closest critical research 
conducted in the spirit of honesty and fair- 
ness to all the circumstances concerned, 
Not so much the results, which are not ex- 
actly new, but rather the application of the 
method is the characteristic and instructive 
feature of Lotz’s volume. 

To Biblical Literature in the wider sense 
of the term can be added the flew critical 
edition of the Greek text, with notes and 
explanations of the Testament of the Forty 
Martyrs at Sebaste, published by Professor 
Bonwetzsch, of Gittingen, in the Neue 
Kirehliche Zeitschrift, 1892, No. 9. This 
edition virtually furnishes a new source of 
information for early Church history, espe- 
cially if the editor’s conviction that this 
Testament is authentic should be found 
true by later researches, A translation of 
the Slavonic version accompanies the Greek 
text. 
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Valeria, and Other Poems, 
Monroe. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.) There is nothing remarkably bril- 
liant in this volume, nor is there much that 
could invite the snarls of even the most 
captious critic. Miss Monroe has no genius, 
no power beyond what pleasant versifica- 
tion and average imagination can stand 
for. ‘ Valeria,’’ the longest piece in the 
book, is neither excellent nor bad. It is a 
tragedy ia fairly good blank verse, and is 
of sufficient interest to be read without 
weariness ; but there is no extraordinary lift 
in it at any point. Itruns along smooth- 
ly, as the verse of a careful, well-educated 
person should, and its chief strength lies in 
its general average of correctness. Some of 
the short lyrical pieces have touches of 
good music in them; they are, however, 
keyed toashrill pitch. This is especially 
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true of the ‘‘ Cantata’? sung at the dedica- 
tion of the Chicago Auditorium. Miss 
Monroe’s much discussed ‘‘Commemora- 
tion Ode,” read and sung at the opening of 
autumn, 


the Columbian Exposition last 
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appears in this volume. It is the poorest 
thing that we have seen from her pen, and 
yet it is what may be justly called a credit- 
able literary performance, quite devoid of 
inspiration, done along the lines of fairly 
balanced, average rhythm and rhyme. We 
cau sympathize with Miss Monroe in her 
failure. She was thrust at work quite be- 
yond her powers by friends whose admira- 
tion for her knew no discrimination. It 
was certain that she would fail; but her 
failure need not discourage her. What will 
inevitably destroy her future is for her 
friends to persuade her to imagine this 
“Commemoration Ode” a triumph. It 
seems a trifle strange that, ata time when 
an ode comparable to Coleridge's “ Ode to 
France,”’ or to Lowell’s ‘* Commemoration 
Ode”’ was called for, the committee should 
have chosen an untried, unformed singer. 
The Quest of Columbus: A Memorial 
Poem, by Henry Iliowizi (Chicago, H. J. 
Smith & Co., $2.00), is an almost ivter- 
minable torrent of poor verses about Colum- 
bus and his doings. A Book of Day- 
Dreams, by Charles Leonard Moore (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., $1.25), is a second 
revised edition of a book of verse far above 
the ordinary in both conception and execu- 
tion.—-——The Dream of Art and Other 
Poems, by Espy Williams (New York, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons), is a pretty little volume 
of short poems, some of which are worthy 
of honorable mention as pleasing bits of 
rhymed sentiment.——Amenophis, and 
Other Poems, Sacred and Secular, by Fran- 
cis T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford (London, MeMillan & 
Co ), is filled with just the kind of poetry 
that one would naturally expect from a 
‘Professor of Poetry.” It was Charles 
Baudelaire, we believe, who offered to teach 
the divine art of verse in a set number of 
easy lessons. Professor Palgrave’s peetry 
is of the cultivated, grafted, cross-fertilized 
and smoothly trimmed sort, and it smacks 
of a big library and much study far more 
than of the free, wild gardens of original 
song. Some of his religious pieces are 
notably strong in the purity and clar- 
ity of their sentiments, and not a 
few of the secular ones rise to the 
level of excellent composition. 
The World's Best Hymns, compiled and 
illustrated by Louis K. Harlow, with 
an Introduction by J. W. Churchill (Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown & Co., $1.50), is a beau- 
tiful book. Many of the best hymns are 
here collected and presented with taste; 
and the illustrations, tho they do not seem 
to mean much in this connection, are pretty 
hits of work. In looking through the in- 
dex of first lines we miss most 
“ Oh, for a closer walk with God.” 


——Allina, by M. B. M, Toland. ( Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50.) This is 
# poem whose accompaniment of pictures 
lifts it into the true atmosphere of art. 
The artists are Bloomer, Weir, Church, 
Dielman and others scarcely less distin- 
guished. The publishershave done their 
part to make the book a most beautiful 
piece of work. A Book of Famous 
Verse, selected by Agnes Repplier. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Miss 
Repplier has dona this pleasant task with 
good judgment. The many poems here 
presented are among the best in our lan- 
guage, and the arrangement is excellent. 
A table of contents and indices of first lines 
and names of authors, make it a very 
handy book, and one to keep near one’s 
elbow. The Cup of Life, and Other 
Verses. By Hannah Parker Kimball. (Bos- 
ton: J. G. Cupples & Co. $1.00.) This is 
thoughtful verse and suggestive in many 
ways. Some of its pictures are curiously 
realistic, others are fantastic. None of it, 
however, rises to the pitch of good poetry. 
———Prose Idyls, by John Albee (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is a little 
book ful of short bits of poetical prose 
which, without being in the least imita- 
tious, remind us of Baudelaire’s efforts in 
the same line. Some of these pieces have 
an exquisite tenderness of sentiment, and 
they are all written with grace. The pub- 
lishers have issued the work in the best of 
taste ———Charles Scribner’s Sons send us 
a handsome edition of Gogol’s The Inspec- 
tor-Gencral, a Russian comedy by that 
famous and ill-starred writer who died a 
mild maniac at the age of forty-three. 
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Among books excellent in their way, but 
which we can only notice with brief 
mention, we name, A Sketch of the Lives 
and Missionary W: rk of Rev. Cephas 
Bennett and his Wife, Stella Kneeland 
Bennett, 1829-1891. By Ruth Whitaker 
Ranney. (Silver, Burdett & Co, New 
York, Boston and Chicago. $1.00.) We 
have in this volume the brief and worthy 
memoir of two devoted American Baptist 
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missionaries in Burma. The “sketch” is 


written by their granddaughter. Tues- 
day Afternoon Talks. By Charles Cullis, 
M.D. (Willard Tract Repository, Boston. 
50 cents.) Under the appropriate motto, 
* He heing dead yet speaketh,” we have, in 
this volume, a collection of Dr. Cullis’s 
Tuesday afternoon talks, thirty-five in 
number. They are marked with the sim- 
plicity which characterized their author, 
and breathe the spirit of consecration. 
‘Members of One Body.”’ Six Sermons, 

By Samuel McChord Crothers. (George H. 

Ellis, Boston. 50 cents.) These sermons 

were preached at Unity Church, St. Paul, 

Mion. They are formed on the Liberal Uni- 

tarian rendering of the verse, ‘* Prove all 

things. Hold fast that which is good ’—a 
process which the author proceeds to apply 

in good faith and with much intelligent 
appreciation to Roman Catholicism, Calvin- 
ism, Methodism, Rationalism and Mysti- 

cism, concluding with a general chapter on 

the Liberal theory of “ The Unity of Cbris- 

tendom.” Picas and Claims for Christ. 

(Lo: gmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
Very readable we find this collection of 
sermons, not elaborated to the highest de- 
gree, but fresh, pithy, and addressed tuo the 
greater congregation of living men. The 
sermon on * War,” for example, will not 
compare with Canon Mozeley’s on the same 
subject: but it has in it qualities of direct- 
ness and simplicity which could not fail to 
make it effective in the pulpit. Crea- 
tion of the Bible. By Myron Adams. 
(Hough on, Mifflin & Co., New York and 
Boston. $1.50.) This comes to us from the 
Author of a thoughtful book on ** The Con- 
tinuous Creation,” which makes much the 
same point which is pressed in the present 
volume, with this difference—that the for- 
mer is avn attempt to bring into Christian 
tune and harmony the theory of physical 
creation by evolution. The present vo'ume 
apples the theory to the Bible, and is an 
attempt to bring together the results of 
modern criticism in'o a systematic account 
of the development and formation of the 
Bible. Mr. Adams did not write his former 
book from the standpoint nor with the 
authority of a scientist. He does not as- 
sume in this the character of the critic, but 
of the sympathetic and intelligent exposi- 
tor of the critics. 














Tola Leroy; or, Shadows Uplifted. 
Frances HK, W. Harper. (Garrigues 
Brothers, Philadelphia, $1.00.) Mrs. Har- 
per, the author of this volume has, perhaps, 
come into more intimate personal contact 
with colored people in the South than any 
woman of her day. Ste has labored for 
education and temperance inevery State in 
the Union, except Arkansas and Texas, and 
accumulated amass of material fur a book 
on the colored people of the South, which is 
unrivaled in extent and character. She is 
already favorably known by her ‘ Forest 
Leaves,” ‘‘ Moses, a Story of the Nile,’ and 
more than one volume of poems, and is cer- 
tainly one of the most accomplished literary 
women the colored race has numbered 
among its members, The story is located 
in war times, andisa really effective and 
pathetic delineation of one of the many ex- 
amples of noble women set free by the War 
from the horrible wrongs and burdens 
under which they were suffering. In addi- 
tion to this side of the book, which appeals 
strongly to the humanitarian, the volume 
contains much to attract the curious in the 
portrayal of Negro character and traits and 
the thrilling scenes and episodes of the 
War. The book does not treat of a dead 
issue, but pleads the cause of a race whose 
need~ were never more pressing than now, 
and whose destiny is now more closely in- 
terwoven with those of the nation than ever 
A Voice from the South, By a Black 
Woman of the South. (The Aldine Print- 
ing House, Xenia,O 41.50.) Itis an open 
secret thit the author of this volume is 
Miss A. J. Cooper. She puts a voice in her 
book of which she says modestly that it is 
only 

“ An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry ”’; 
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but it is a piercing and a clinging cry which 
itis impossible not to hear, not to under- 
stand, and which it is impossible to shake 
off. She writes with strong but controlled 
passion ona basis of strong facts. There 
is nothing new in the book, but the reitera- 
tion of suffering and of the old plea which 
mankind, with allits hardness and capacity 
for cruelty, never did resist long and never 
will. 


Poems of Giosué Carducci. Translated 
with Two Introductory Essays. I. Giosue 
Curduccit and the Hellenic Reaction in 
Italy. II. Carducct and the Classic Real- 
ism. By Frank Sewall. (Dodd, Mead & 








Company, New York.) Carducci is the un- 





crowned Laureate of Italy. Born in 1836, 
at the age of trrenty-five years he was al- 
ready distinguished, and already had taken 
his direction toward radicalism in art, 
in philo ophv, polities and religion. It 
was not, however, until after 1870 that he 
began to capture bis own conntrymen, and 
not till -till later, on the publication of his 
Odt Barbare, that their entbusiasm over- 
flowed. These poems struck a note of 
proud Italian self-assertion as against Teu- 
tons, Gauls, Hebrews, and everything which 
was not either Greek or Italian which 
found an immediate echo in the national 
feeling. Mr Sewall’s two Essays are excel- 
lent, and bis translations are as good as is 
possible in a case where adequate transla- 
tion is a work of despair. The rendering 
into English of Carducci’s exquisite meters 
is impossible from the start. Still, from 
the relative point of view, Mr. Sewall’s 
work is excellent. The frank paganism of 
Carducci is a great blot on his verse, tho it 
is warmed with a spirituality which dis- 
tinguishes it by a wide interval from that 
of Zola’s Italian followers. It is marked 
with a genuine love of beauty, and bears 
everywhere the ‘mprint of classic ideals. 
The power of the verse lies partly in this 
exquisite finish, but most ofall, we appre- 
hend in the voice it gives to a sentiment 
long buried in Italian breasts of self asser- 
tion against the world, against Tentons and 
Hebrews, against Jew, Gentile and institu- 
tional Christianity. That this is the deep- 
est feeling in the Italian make-up and sure 
to well up at some time in antichristian 
and classic pagan self-assertion, even Dr. 
Arnold was able to see dimly in his time. 


Stories fromthe Greek Comedtans, by A. 
J.Church, M A. With illustrations after 
Flaxman. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1.00.) This is a good book for those who 
desire to know something about Greek 
comedy and are unable to read the old 
authors in the original. Professor Church 
has paraphrased from Aristophanes, Apolo- 
dorus, Philemon, Diphilus and Menander 
with considerable success. The colored 
illustrations, after Flaxman, serve their 
purpose well.———Under Summer Skies, 
by Clinton Scollard (New York, Charles 
L. Webster & Co., $1.00), has beantiful 
illustrations and a copious redundance of 
adjectives. We like Mr. Scollard’s verse 
better than his prose. The latter is a trifle 
too gorgeous, albeit there are passages of 
delightful descriptive writing here and 
there in these sketches of foreign travel. 
We like him best when he reaches a point 
near home and begins to give us “ Bumu- 
dian Vistas.’’ Here he seems to forget his 
adjective-pouch., or is it by this time almost 
exhausted’ We have seen no_ better 
word-pictures than he gives of ‘ North 
Shore and Spanish Point,’ and the sketch 
of “ First Impressions” is admirable. 
The Great World’s Farm. By Selina Gaye. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50), This 
book presents a sort of practical popular 
hotany, an “ Account of Nature’s crops and 
how they are grown.”’ The author tellsin a 
plain and clear way a great many things of 
value to every person interested in growing 
plants and flowers, whether for food or 
pleasure. The book is illustrated, and hasa 
preface by G. S. Boulger, Professor of 
Botany and Geology in the City of London 
College, and is furnished with a good in- 
dex. It isa book well worthy o1 a place in 
every library. In Gold and Silver, by 
George Ellwanger (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co.), is well written, beautifully printed 
and charmingly illustrated. The author 
revels in descriptions of picturesque scenes, 
and is especiaily successful with out- 
of-door subjects, as in ‘ Wardens of 
the Woods” and ‘The Silver Fox of 
Hunt’s Hollow.” It is a fresh and enter 
taining little book. — Warriors of 
the Crescent. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is the authorized edi‘ion of a very 
interesting book for young people. and 
for older ones 128 well, who wish to 
know something of the history of the heroes 
and leaders of men under the old Crescent 
hanner. The author, the late Mr. W. H. 
Davenport Adams, wrote with a free and 
easy pen, but his sketches of Mohamme- 
dan life sre wellsuited to popular reading. 
———I1 Married a Soldier. By Lydia spencer 
Lane. (Philadelphia: J B. Lippiacott Co. 
$1.00.) This is a book of recollections of life 
in the United States Army in the days 
when we had a “frontier,” and when to be- 
long to our regular army was to live a life 
of adventure and of romantic changes. 
The author of this simple account writes 
with the evident purpose of making her 
pages photographic, and she se ms to have 
succeeded very well The historian of the 
future will not neglect such records of life. 














superb edition of The Little Minister, by J. 
M. Barrie. It is in two volumes, each con- 
taining ten etchings, and the paper and 
printing are simply the perfection of 
beanty. We need not here spend words 
upon the little minister's story, which isa 
fresh, captivating, idyllic romance, by a 
writer wh» has gained fame honestly and 
almgst ata jump. This edition adds lux- 
ury todelight. (Price, #6.00.) 


Francis Drake. A Tragedy of the Sea. 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (Harv.) 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company). The basis 
of this new poem by Dr. Weir Mitchell is 
an incident in the heroic voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan and home across the Pacifi Ocean 
August 20th, 1577, Thomas Doughty was 
executed at Port St. Julian for an attempt 
to stir up mutiny in the fleet. The dra- 
matic form of the poem is managed with 
great skill, and the versification flows on in 
dignified measures, which, tho nowhere 
rising to the hights of tragic poetry, are al- 
ways good and interesting, sometimes most 
pathetic. The closing scene, in which 
Drake and Doughty dine together while the 
headsman waits and theax falls amid sweet 
words of love and parting, is a new appli- 
cation, and, to some extent, revision of the 
final scenes of Sir Thomas More’s iife. Sir 
F ancis Drake is not, however, author of 
the saying attributed to him (p. 21), ‘Weare 
as near heaven by water as by land,”’ but Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who went down south 
of the Azores, September 9th, 1583, in his 
little frigate, the ‘“‘ Squirrel.’”” The author 
challenges the critics to discover the one 
anachronism which be confesses is buried 
in his poem. We do not undertake to say 
there is no other: but here certainly is 
one on page 49, in the allusion to the ‘* Mer- 
chant of Venice” : 

“Here be caskets three, 
‘Tis like the story in the Venice tale.” 
The “ Merchant of Venice” was not written 
before 1577. 


A Hand Book of the History, Organiza 
tion and Methods of Work of Young Men’s 
Christian Associatii ns, “Edited by H.S 
Ninde, J. T. Bowne and Erskine Uh! 
(Published by the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, No 
40 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
$200.) This is not a compilation of statis 
tics, but a practical presentation of al 
points relating to the field, objects and his 
tory, the organization, methods of work 
general supervision and extension of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. This manua 
has been prepared by the committee whose 
names appear asits editors, and who have 
acted under the appointment of the Gener- 
al International Committee. The manua 
is designed for the use of students in the 
Training School, leaders of training classes 
secretaries who are called on for iuformation 
and for persons beginning tostudy the work 
with a view to entering it or who nave no 
opportunities for systematic instruction. 
The manual in its present form has grown 
out of the *‘ Outline of Study’ published by 
the International Committee in 1881, Con- 
siderable portions of the book have been 
reviewed by Y. M. C. A. workers who are 
familiar with the subjects treated in the 
chapters submitted to their examination, 
Chapter XXV, on “The Physical De- 
partment,” has deen reviewed by several of 
the best physical directors. The book is 
now in use in the Training Schools at 
Springfield, Mass., and Chicago, IIl. 


{In Professor Henry Morley’s ‘“ English 
Writers,” or “An Attempt toward a His- 
tory of English Literature,’ ve bave Spen- 
ser and his Time. Vol. [X, (Cassell & 
Company, New York. $1.50.) This volume 
on Spenser and his Time, and the one to 
follow it on Shakespeare, are very sure to be 
the most interesting and perhaps the most 
useful in the entire series. The group of 
literary men treated in this volume were 
the immediate predecessors of Shakespeare, 
and were most of them for a longer or 
shorter time on the stage with him. Spen- 
ser was but twelve years younger. John 
Lyly, whose euphbuistic style Shakespeare 
satirized in ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’; Robert 
Greeme, who did not scruple to let fly his 
shaft at the great bard himself ; Christopher 
Marlowe, whose “ great line ” gave Shakes- 
peare the model on which he built his verse; 
and Francis Bacon, who has been so per- 
sistently pressed as the Pretender for 
Shakespeare’s crown, with Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others, all come into the chap- 
ters of this volume, and examples of their 
work with them. These men and tbeir 
work illustrate the transition from th 
cramped and crabbed a cient style to the 
freer English required to give Shakespeare 
scope and to furnish bis genius with a vehi- 
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study of the development of English style 
and verse nothing better can be desired 
than this Volume IX of Professor Morley’s, 
while for the student the whole volume is 
one of unfailing interest. 


Genesis Printed in Colors, Showing the 
Original Sources from which it is Supposed 
to have been Comptied, with an Introduc- 
tion. By Edwin Cone Bissell, Professor in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
(Hartford, Conn.: Belknap & Warfield. 
Pp. xiv+59. Octavo, $1.25.) Genesis Printed 
in Colors is not, as might be supposed a 
translation of the German “ Genesis mit 
husserer Unterscheiduny der Quellen,” of 
Kautzsch aud Socin, whose textual analysis 
the authorclaims to reproduce. It differs in 
three respects : 1. Professor Bissell has sub- 
stituted varying colors for the varying fonts 
of type of his original, a method announced 
by Professor Haupt more than a year 
ago as to be employed in the great critical 
work known as the “‘ Rainbow Bible,’ now 
in course of preparation. 2 Professor Bis- 
sell substitutes for the explanatory Intro- 
duction of Kautzsch and Socin a polemic of 
his own against the theory, pp. i-xiv. 3. 
Professor Bissell discards the new text and 
translation of Kautzsch and Socin, together 
with all the critical notes, and substitutes 
the ordinary revised version. The effect of 
substituting a_translation made on the 
assumption of single authorship for a 
translation designed to show how the origi- 
nal text, especially when critically com- 
pared with the versions, favors the analysis, 
may be guessed. The effects of suppressing 
the notes will appear from two examples. 
On p. vi, Professor Bissell accuses the critics 
of “cooking the text,” citing Gen. 7:9, 
where, says he, they arbitrarily assume the 
alteration of ‘Jehovah ’’ to “* Elohim ’”’ by R. 
But in the original we find a footnote at 
this point: ‘‘Sam., Targ., Vulg. (the latter 
doubtless on the basis of LXX MSs.) have 
‘Jehovah.’’’ Much more serious is the 
change of text and suppression of the note 
in the case of Gen. 47: 5f. Here the 
Greek version gives absolute demonstration 
of the former existence of material held by 
Kautzsch and Socin to have been eliminated 
by R. Surely if it is worth while to ‘‘ pre- 
sent the textual analysis” a second time in 
English, it should be done without mutila- 
tion. The book asa whole has an unquestiona- 
ble value. It will serve a good purpose in con- 
veying some knowledge of the documentary 
analysis to readers who would not venture 
to read the statements of the crities them- 
selves, but will be glad to have the results 
exhibjted to them with the fangs extracted. 
The ‘typographical work is excellent, 
the colors showing remarkable skill by the 
printer. The low price, and ‘ Professor 
Bissell’s well-known conservative attitude 
toward this criticism ”’ (prospectus), will, 
doubtless, insure a large sale. 


The second volume published in ‘ The 
Great Commander Series,’’ under the gen- 
eral editorial direction of Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, is General Taylor, by Oliver Otis 
Howard, Major-General U. S. Army. (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. 41.50.) 
It was a very happy choice that selected 
General Howard to compose this volume. 
There are so many points of resemblance be- 
tween him and the old hero of Buena Vista 
that he was sure to follow his career with 
sympathy and enthusiasm from step to step. 
The volume before us shows that he has done 
so. Thestrong, simple, and in some respects 
heroic characteristics of the old soldier 
are always kept iu view, to say nothing of 
that tough element in him which made it so 
difficult for him to forgive young Jefferson 
Davis for having run away with his favor- 
ite daughter. The same strong nature af- 
fected his piety, which was deep and unaf- 
fected, whatever rough testimony to the 
contrary may have floated in the light gos- 
sip of the people. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the military part of the book is 
most excellent. 


Twelve English Authuresses, by. L. B. 
Walford, is a useful and interesting vol- 
ume, well made and handsomely printed. 
The twelve are, Hannah More, Fannie Bur- 
ney, Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, 
Jane Austen, Felicia Hemans, Mary Somer- 
ville, Jane Taylor, Charlotte Bronté, Eliza 
beth Gaskell, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and George Eliot—a notable list. It could 
not be better.- Life and Sylwia. A 
Christmas Journey. By Josephine Bales- 
ter. (United States Book Company. 50 
cents.) Rather a grotesque tale ofa little 
girl who, hearing her uncle talk about what 
life and exp+rience would do for a child, set 
out to find them in the New York streets, 
was hustled by the mob, carried off by a 
kind-hearted rough on his shoulder, and 
set down on the steps of the Elevated with 
two nickels in her hand to carry her back 








to her home in Madison Square, where she 
discovers her purse gone, her money lost, 
and that this was her “‘ experience.” 


Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) We 
think that Mr. Crawford has steadily im- 
proved in the art of novel-writing. It is 
true that ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” had the charm of 
youthful enthusiasm, a strong touch of the 
abandon of genius, which has been more or 
less suppressed in the later works ; but here 
in Don Orsino we find a solidity of texture, 
a firmness of construction and a dramatic 
insight quite beyond anything in that first 
book. Indeed, we shall not be surprised if 
Don Orsino takes rank with the best novels 
of our language. Certainly it separates it- 
self distinctly from the swarm of stories 
now humming from the English and 
American ‘presses, and distinguishes itself 
as a fine, strong and engaging romance. 
We have read it with an interest which 
grew almost to enthusiasm as we turned 
the leaves. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Con 
stitution. By Morris M. Cohn. (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. %1.50.) This is 
one of those thoughtful, carefully prepared 
books drawn out by the Jobns Hopkins 
Courses, which we find it impossible to 
notice adequately, but cannot wholly pass 
over. In the present case we shall have to 
restrict ourselves to saying that the Intro- 
duction before us is not a dry treatise on 
constitutional law, but approaches more 
nearly an attempt to display in‘ action the 
forces and factors which lie back of the 
entire civilized development of the country 
and account for its inner civilization. It 
brings together a large amount of scat- 
tered information and, tho not treating of 
technical law, discusses those larger aspects 
of the subject which lie behind all law and 
are especially implied in the spirit of the 
laws. 


Practical Ethics. By William De Witt 
Hyde, D.D., President of Bowdoin College. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York. 89 
cents.) The point aimed at in this novel 
manual of practical ethics is not so much 
investigation or theory as exposition. The 
author has thought out a tabular form 
which he applies to each point aimed at in 
ethical endeavor, and carries each on from 
the starting point through a series of cate- 
gorical evolutions to theend. This method 
of presentition is remarkably effective. 
Tho it requires the sacrifice of anything like 
continuous reading or literary form, it pre- 
sents the points of the subject with great 
effect and allows no one of them to escape 
attention or to be either dulled or blunted 
or thrown out of due proportion and rela- 
tion. 


My Little Friends, by E. Heinrichs, is a 
choice collection of children’s portraits, ac- 
companied by appropriate poems. The col- 
lection starts with the portrait of ‘‘ Baby 
McKee,” The portraits are from life, and 
represent the youngsters in every attitude 
and costume. The binding is white leath- 
erette. The portraits and verses will appeal 
to all lovers of children. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, $2.00.) The Baby’s Biography, 
by A. O. Kaplan, illustrated by Frances 
Brundage, is the most elaborate thing of 
its kind we have seen, with illustrated 
blank designs and handsome color prints 
for every event in baby’s life, and blank 
pages for as much origival record as facts 
permit or affection dictates. (Brentano’s, 
New York. 4%3.75.) 





An Edinburgh Eleven. By J. M. Barrie, 
(New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.00.) 
The eleven little essays in this book are 
called ‘* Pencil Portraits from College Life.” 
While we do not regard them as in good 
taste, they yet strike us as bright, piquant 
apd readable. Mr. Barrie cuts close to ex- 
cellent criticism in the’ paper on Robert 
Louis Stevenson, when he says: ‘He is 
chiefly picturesque, and, to those who want 
more than art for art’s sake, never satisfy- 
ing: We find the humor of this book less 
agreeable than the brilliant flashes of well- 
applied truth which dart through it. The 
paper on Prof. John Stuart Blackie is a 
model of impropriety, but it is also a model 
of touch-and-go, devil-may-care personal 
writing. The thing positively bad in the 
book is the flunky tone of the paper on 
Lord Roseberry. 


Columbus. By Sam uel Jefferson, F.R.A.S., 
F.C. S. (Chicago, S.C. Griggs & Co., $1.25.) 
We have read a great many very poor things 
called ‘‘ poems,” but this so-called “ Epic 
Poem” is the poorest of all.-We are 
afraid that before the - Columbian Ex- 
position is over, we shall heartily wish that 
we may never see another one. Wecan 
stand a few thousand novels and romances 





on the life of Columbus, and some ten 
thousand biographies will do us no harm, 
but from “epics” like this one we shall pray 
to be delivered. Kristopherus, by H. B. 
Carrington, (Boston, the N. E. Publishing 
Co., 25 cents), is another ‘‘ poem” on Colum- 
bus in which there is nothing that even 
faintly resembles poetry. 





Christmas Every Day, and Other Stortes, 
Told for Children. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. #1.25.) 
Were we editor of these stories we would 
trust the verdict of their young readers on 
them with all confidence. They are sure to 
please by their vivacity, piquant flavor, 
arch turns and general charm. On the part 
of the elders and their view of the case we 
should add that they are just what juvenile 
stories should be—pure, wholesome, not 
loaded with sobriety nor didactics, but pure 
and simple fun of the kindling and irresist- 
ible kind. 


On Canadu’s Frontier. By Julian Ralph. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 
Here is a book deeply interesting from be- 
ginning to end, because its author knows 
what to write about and how to write. 
Canadian history, sport, adventure, do- 
mestic and vagrant experiences, life of the 
fur-traders, trappers, missionaries, settlers 
etc., are all sketched with a running hand, 
but clearly and with the confidence of 
knowledge. The illustrations are many 
and excellent. It is long since a more en- 
gaging volume of its kind has fallen into 
our hands. 


ihe Song of the Ancient People. By 
Edna Dean Proctor,with Preface and Notes 
by John Fiske and Commentary by F. H. 
Cushing. Illustrated with eleven aqua- 
tints by Julian Scott. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. %5.00.) 
We have already given our readers full 
notice of this exceptional volume in ad- 
vance of its publication, to which we refer 
our readers. It will be found in the issue 
of December 8th, contributed by the Rev. 
George T. Dowling, D.D. 


In some respects Putuam’s Literary Gems 
form a more attractive series than the 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets.” The type is 
larger, and each one is bound in uniform 
fine-grained morocco, neatly tooled. The 
Gems include, ** Rip Van Winkle,” Gray’s 
“Elegy,” Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’’ Milton’s 
* Penserosa”’ and “ L Allegro,’’ Thackeray’s 
“ Charity and Humor,” Bryant’s ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis,’”’ and, we assume, more to come. 
Like the *‘ Nuggets,’’ they are just such 
little gems as shine well in a gift. 


Along the Flerida Reefs. By Charles F. 
Holder. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Dr. Holder has a charming knack of mak- 
ing his facts take on ali the romance of fic- 
tion. This is a book to delight young read- 
ers, boys especially, with its breezy stories 
of adventure and observation along the 
Florida Coast and on the adjacent reefs. 
Its illustrations are excellent and many, and 
its descriptions of curious features and inci- 
dents of animal life are exceedingly enter- 
taining aud instructive. 


Under the Evening Lamp. By Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard, (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard has here brought together in good 
form fifteen essays such as the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT have found so interest- 
ing under the same title in these columns. 
It is a book for the library and the evening 
lamp, and will be heartily greeted by all 
lovers of honest, straightforward biogra- 
phy of the humbler personages who have 
wrought and suffered in English literature. 


My Three-Legged Story-Teller. By Ade- 
laide Skeel. (Rufus C. Hartranft, Phila- 
delphia. #1.00.) The ‘three-legged ”’ ele- 
ment in this combination is the pho- 
tographer’s camera stand, and the camera 
in its various portable forms is the “ story- 
teller.” The book is a series of rather 
dashing spirited photographer’s tales, 
prepared originally for the Photographic 
Times, Anthony’s Bulletin, The Photo- 
American, Kate Field’s Washington and 
the American Amateur. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 
By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) A very welcome book 
with much in it to charm the lovers of 
Tennyson, Ruskin and the Brownings. The 
essays and the pictures accompanying them 
are good. A fine portrait of Tennyson 
faces the title-page, and in the body of the 
book are views of the Laureate’s homes, 
Ruskin’s house, a portrait of Browning and 
other pictures. The publishers have gotten 
the work up in fine style. 


The Chouans. Brittany in 1799, forms 
the latest number in the series of Balzac’s 
novels, translated by Katharine Prescott 





Wormeley. The novel, founded on the thor- 
oughly romantic basis of the Royalist re- 
sistance in Brittany to the French Repub- 
lic, loses little in Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion. The volume is handsomely published, 
uniform with the other numbers of the 
series. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) 


Nothing can be more dainty nor more 
handy than the diminutive Ariel Shakes- 
peare. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents 
per vol. in a box.) Each play isin a sepa- 
rate volume, 314x5 inches, printed in a new 
unworn brevier type, without note or com- 
ment, illustrated in outline with designs by 
Frank Howard (500 in all), and bound in 
flexible leather. Seven of the plays are al- 
ready published. 


Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on 
Poetry, edited by A. J, George, A.M. (Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 55 cents), contains 
Wordsworth’s essays and poetry and his 
celebrated prefaces to the editions of his 
poems, together with his letter to Lady 
Beaumont. The editor has added explana- 
tory and historical notes. To the student 
of poetry and criticism, this little volume 
will be welcome. 


The Christmas Number of The Art An- 
nual has an unusual attraction in being en- 
tirely devoted to a full sketch of the “‘ Life 
and Work of Hubert Herkomer, Royal 
Academician.”’ The biographic sketch is 
richly and fully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of his paintings; among them is an 
excellent portrait of Professor Herkomer 
from a monotype by himself. 


The Appletops putlish a new volume of 
sermons, The Hope of the Gospel, by George 
MacDonald, author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” 
etc. (D. Appleton & Cuo., New York. $1.25.) 
There is iu these sermons fire, force, and 
much earnest longing to bring the Gospel 
into practical relation with the life and 
need of men as well as a good deal of bold 
speech. 


Mr. George F. Kunz, the expert mineralo- 
gist, has issued an appendix to his Gems 
and Precious Stones of North America, . 
containing discoveries made during the . 
last two years. It includes American dia- 
monds, sapphires, turquoises, etc., and 
should be possessed by those who have Mr. 
Kunz’s beautiful volume, published by the 
Scientific Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Playthings and Parodies, by Barry Paiu 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00) 
is filled with short, humorous sketches 
meant as light satires of one kind and an- 
other. Some of these are amusing, but a 
good many fall short of the mark. 


_ >. - 
LITERARY NOTES. 


A GIFT of $10,000 for Columbia College 
Library is announced—$5,000 to be spent on 
biological works and $5,000 for books for the 
historical department. 





....Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie will fill 
the Chair of Egyptology at University Col 
lege, Oxford, founded by the will of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, beginning his work 
with the new year. 


.... Two works are announced by “ Car- 
men Sylva,’ Queen of Rfimania, a trans- 
lation into German of aseries of Rimanian 
folk-songs, and a novel, relating to peasant 
life in Ramania, called ‘ Snow.” 


....Two serial stories are begun in Har- 
per’s Magazine for January, ‘ Horace 
Chase,”’ by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
and “‘ The Refugees,’’ by A. Conan Doyle ; 
the latter illustrated by De Thulstrup. 


....Miss Julia S. Bryant, daughter of the 
poet, has presented to the Trustees of the 
Tilden Trust nearly a thousand volumes 
selected from her father’s library, with 
some old pamphlets and medallions, with 
the intimation that there may be more to 
follow. 


.... The School Review is the name of a 
new periodical devoted to the interests of 
secondary education, which will be pub- 
lished in January. Its aim is to interest 
and aid serious-minded educators, and it is 
edited by J. G. Schurman, LL.D., President 
of Cornell University. 


....The prize story in Short Stories for 
January is ‘In the Days of Albrecht- 
Durer,” by Emily M. Hoppin. The maga- 
zine offers $50 for the best original tale of 
child life not exceeding 4,000 words, and a 
like sum for a detective story of not more 
than 2,000 words. 


...-The town of Fairhaven, Conn., has 
received a deed of trust of the Millicent 
Library, named for a daughter of Mr. Hen- 
ry H. Rogers, of New York City, and given 
by him in behalf of his surviving children. 
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The building cost over $100,000 ; it will con- 
tain 6,000 volumes, and will be cared for 
through a fund established for the pur- 
pose. 


.. The Educational Review, in its Janu- 
ary number, contains an article on “‘Higher 
Education in the United States,” by Presi- 
dent Seth Low, on ‘“ Developing Literary 
Taste in Students,” by Prof. E. Tompkins 
McLaughlin, on “Status of the High 
Schoo) in New England,” by Supt. Chas. H 
Douglas, with other valuable educational 
papers. 


--In the January number of the North 
American Review, the Hon. W. F. Chan- 
dler, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, writes an article entitled 
‘Shall Immigration be Suspended?” taking 
the view that such restriction will be neces- 
sary until after the World’s Fair. In the 
same number the Hon. James Bryce, M. P., 
writes of ‘ Political Organizations in the 
United States,’ and the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst 
on ‘Our City Vigilance League.” 


.. If Godey’s America’s First Magazine 
continues to publish as its complete novel 
such questionable stories as that of its 
January number, it must surely lose the 
more respectable class of its subscribers. 
Not only is the story off nsively coarse, but 
while professedly a Christmas tale the au- 
thor is so uncertain of the significance of 
Christmas that she makes the heroine’s fa- 
ther, in explaining the day to his little 
daughter, remark: ‘I have told you that 
it was on that day he rose from the dead.”’ 


.-Mr. Henry T. Fink, the musical editor 
of The Evening Post, of this city, contrib- 
utes to the current number of Our Animal 
Friends (the monthly journal of the ‘‘S. P. 
C. A.’’) a long and entertaining paper on 
Richard Wagner’s animal pets—including 
the famous dog “ Peps,’’ that figures par- 
ticularly in the composer’s letters, and 
whose name Franz Liszt used to employ as 
a jocose signature in writing to Richard, 
with various musical embellishments of it. 
The article is a short extract from its 
writer’s forthcoming ‘“‘ Biography of Wag- 
ner.” 


..It is proposed that a memorial of 
Keats be set up by Americans in the parish 
church of Hampstead, London, where 
Keats had his last English home. A portrait 
bust by Miss Anne Whitney, supported bya 
bracket designed by Mr. Will H. Low, has 
been decided upon, and subscriptions are 
now solicited. Contributions can be sent 
to Prof. Chas. EK. Norton, of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Au- 
buinJdale, Mass.; or Frederick Holland Day, 
Esq., Norwood,’ Mass. Further contribu- 
tions to the Shelley Memorial, the Library 
and Museum to be opened at Horsham, 
England, are asked for by the American 
members of the committee to provide funds, 
and will be received by T. B. Aldrich, Bos- 
ton, or E. C. Stedman, or R. W. Gilder, 
New York City. 


..-The Literary Northwest, published 
by i). D. Merrill, of St. Paul, tho only in its 
second year, has well earned its right to be. 
It is a handsome illustrated journal. Inits 
January number one of the most striking 
articles isa sketch of Archbishop Satolli, 
by the Rev. John Conway, from which we 
learn that he is not the first Roman prelate 
sent by the Vatican with a mission to the 
United States. Several others are men- 
tioned by Mr. Conway, and especially Mgr. 
Bedini, who was sent in 1853 by Pius IX, 
and who declared himself then as opposed 
to the Cahensleyism of that day, but who 
met a much Jess pleasant reception than 
the present ablegate. Wesuspect the mag- 
azine is edited under Catholic auspices, as 
we notice that several of the writers are 


Catholics. Another article gives some 
Canadian examples of school compromises. 
a 
+> 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Voice from the South. By a Black Woman of 
theSouth. 74x4 pp. hii, 304. Xenia, O.: 


The Aldine Print ne Ra eli aia nei 
Poems: Lyricaland Drmatic. by John Henry 
Brown. 746x514, pp. vill, 204. Ottawa, Cana- 


bias | Te e Crop. How to Harvest, Store, Ship and 
id Ice. By Theron L. Hiles. 746x5, pp. 122. 
New York: Orange Judd DDinscicc<vesisdzonede 
Ave: An Ode a te c e ntenary of = i st 
By 


rhe Gaitnne:: or, Jesus, the World’s nig 
jd George C. Lorimer, D.D. Kh eg ay 
w York, Boston, Chicago: Silver. we tt 


The Expositor’s Bible. yay eR by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nic ou, M.A., LL.D. The Acts of 
the Apostles. a. Rev acs T. Stokes, D.D. 
by ag I]. 8'4x5'4, pp. xvi, 480. New York: 


. Armstrong i hccce. 6 cseesccocccccccece $1 «50 
A ema Idyll. By Mabel E. Wotton. x5, 
pp. 77. New York: E. and J. 8. Young & Co 6 20 
Connie’s Service. mf Helen C. Garland, 7x43, 
BSD. “TRO GRMIG, 0... cccccccccvccccvesscecseccece 0 20 
A Wife’s Labor. ~ muntiy Margaret Mason. 
V6x5, pp. 205, The same@.... ....... seseeeeeees 0 80 
In Summer Shade. By icon E. Mean. 844 x3%, 
pp. 243. New York: Harper & Bros.......... 050 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











£1,000,000. 


The mt of oe once issued two 
notes of a million pounds each. ‘Two rich 
Englishmen — brothers—fell into a dispute 
as to what r 
would be-¢ 
come of an 4 
honest stran- 
ger turned ¢ 
adrift in Lon ¢ 
don with no P 
money but § 
one of these @ 

9 
million-pound @ 
bank-notes, 
and no way 
to account § 
for his being § 
in possession 4 
of it. 

‘Brother A § 
said he would 4 
MARK TWAIN. starve tog 
death; Brother B said he wouldn't. Brother § 
\ said he could n't offer it at a bank or any- 9 
where else, because he would be arrested § 
on the spot. So they went on disputing § 
till Brother B said he would bet twenty q 
thousand pounds that the man would live § 
thirty days, avy way, on that million, and § 
keep out of jail, too. Brother A took ¢ 
himup. Brother B went down to the bank 
and bought the note. Then they sat at the § 
window a whole day watching for the right 
man to give it to.” 

How they found the man—a young Amer- 4 
ican—and his adventures with the note, are 
fully related in the story 


“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” | 


MARK TWAIN. 


One of the great humorist’s best 
inventions,— complete in the 


JAN’Y CENTURY 


This number of THE CENTURY MAG~- ¢ 
ZINE contains a most interesting array of § 
illustrated articles,—‘' The Great Wall of { 
China," ‘‘ The Kindergarten Movement,” 
“Personal Studies of Indian Life,” ‘‘ The 
Story of Millet’s Early Life "’ (by his 4 
younger brother), etc.; ‘‘ Whittier,’’ by ¢ 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; the beginning of § 
a unique study of municipal reform told as ¢ 
a story, ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Club," ete. ¢ 
Ready on every news-stand, Saturday, De- § 
cember 31st, price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. f 
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AS BOS. POU SOS” 


On and after December gist. 4 
In order that new readers may 

FREE get first chapters of Mrs. Bure § 
on Harrison’s famous society §¢ 

novel, se pa... Bells Out of Tune,’’ and of § 
‘‘Benefits Forgot’’ and other serial fea- 
tures, we will give the NOVEMBER AND 4 
DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE (the first ¢ 
of the new volume) to all new subscribers { 
beginning with January, 1893, who ask for 
these numbers on subscribing. This a 
plies only to NEW subscribers who begin 
on or after the issue of the January num- 
ber. Remit the price, $4.00, to the pub- ¢ 
lishers, or subscribe through dealers who § 
are authorized to take omeeseeene on ¢ 
these terms, advising the publishers, who § 
will forward the numbers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
4 


SN GR GS OS ST SV St SUS OS 


33 East 17th St., New York. 
DE YON BOA OD 


THE BUTLER BIBLE-WORK 
To MINISTERS Now 
At Low Price, by Small and Easy Payments 


For particulars address, 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK COMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 


TH aon: E cM 'AW for 2c. (or HAIR, 


wn H LE Off, Turns Atti ae fhe ‘Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY Y Pak ER 
S. LONG & Co., 101 epiiiadelphia, Pa. 

i Si very one should’ re Hr this tittle book. "—Athen@um 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS | Remington's 


fanute Seat TAlet. Pittebnr¢gh. New Vo 


was, GERMAN 


SPEAKING 
is taught by an interesting method in GERMANITA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. #2 a year. Sample copies 
free. Address: GERMANIA. Manchester, N. H. 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


a LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
an work ‘ In His! fame. in the reat under-world of New 
Yosk. By Mre. HEL OA EK Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott, DD. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographa o fe. 450 th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever pa Agen anted, 
both Men and one, M thy e Give hie a Terms, 
*— ia Freights. 


WoitTniNuTon : i hea Naor T Conn, 


WORTH iGTON'S MAGAZI 


New. Choice splendidl Monthly f oe ZINE 
Brimfull of good things forall; — a #4 magazine fo 
The Brightest. Purest. Best and ‘Cheater oat. ap 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis FE. Clark and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
gents Write f for partic ulars n now. Address as above. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,42 Broadway,N.Y, 








STEINWAY 


UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





The recognized Standard Pianos of the woyld, pre-eminently the 
best instruments at present made, exported to and sold 
in all art centres of the globe, endorsed and 
preferred for private and public use 


by the greatest living artists. 


/ 


STEINWAY & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HIS MAJESTY EMPEROR WILLIAM I. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 


manufacturer WILLIAM Sremnway, the head of the house 


of Steinway & Sons, New York, piario 


manufacturer to 


















Warrants dated respectively May 
29, June 18, and Oct. 4, 1890. 
they were honored by the 
appointments of Piano 
Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


ony 


AND 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 


EUROPEAN DEPOTS 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q.,W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. | 
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00 ROT BE DECEIVED |” and Paints which 


stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every p 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 











«MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BJOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Muchall, Whittle, Chapman, 








AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. est 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, jarre type..... 860 
I type...... 45 


io. 5 or No. $ 8 e ither SP Taare ies ala RE ¢ 
\o. YY. Pw. s. C. EL Ee Bh 
Winnowed xpae fur Nunday Schools.. é 


The John Church o., | | | The Biglow & Main Co, 
Cincinnati & New York. New York & Chic: ago. 


J.CH Cc Hu uRe oH Cc O.. | Music Publishe rs, C ine innati, 0 


SCHEP 


Rs PIANOS.«0 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGFD, 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, 


DIXON'S — 
—=_ American Graphite [dk S.m{¢ 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for amocgh. tougt leads. If not famil- 
iar with them. mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
> cents for sam ichich worth double the RY liry 

JOA. Dabandansaht ekue sabe gE OooO.. heated cIry. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 





















We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the celo- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation." The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture ‘t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books nas been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35e. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Naseaw “treet. New Vork City. 





PATENTS. 


PATENT: fon Inventions: ete 


. J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATION. 


HE ah hy YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet a and makes a apec ialty of the AR- 
CHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. Catalogue free. For 
further information VSR SS to Miss ELLEN J. Ponn 
ior tencaida mn 


” MASSAC HUSET Ts, “Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY. 


Fall term begins January 5th, 1893. 

Wellequinoped. Library, Laboratory, Observatory, 
Cabinets, Experienced Teachers, Thorough Instruc- 
tion, Careful Home Influence. 

A quiet village in - salubrions region. 

Send for circular 

MISS A. e STANTON, Princinal 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
£ riend can be accommodated by 
s ending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Sinancial. 
REPEAL THE SILVER LAW. 


THE demand for the repeal of the so- 
called Sherman law is growing louder 
frcm all parts of the country. The com- 
mercial business of the United States is 
Credit is 
every where curtailed on account of it. In 





suffering because of that law. 


all parts of our country there are enter- 
prises awaiting only capital to develop 
them so that they may give employment 
to thousands and add to the 
Why are these mines, factories, 


general 
wealth, 
railways and similar enterprises not now 
prosperous and pushing ahead? Because 
of the silver danger which is threatening 
us. No capitalist, foreign or domes- 
tic, will put a dollar into any com- 
pany, new or old, when he is uncertain 
whether he will get a dollar back or 
only sixty-five cents in silver. The 
United States have exceptional ad- 
vantages, but nothing will bear up under 
such amenace as that. Senator Sher- 
man even, the reputed father of the 
bill, is now opposed to it. Why, then, 
should it be allowed to endanger the coun- 
try’s business any longer? 

Senator McPherson has a measure be- 
fore Congress to suspend the purchase of 
silver at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This would give immediate 
relief, but would not accomplish what is 
needed—a restoration of confidence in 
American investments; for no one would 
or could be sure tbat silver purchases 
might not be resumed at the will of some 
Secretary under political pressure. The 
confidence of the investing world in 
things American must be fully restored 
if we are to prosper. 

Again, it is hinted that the necessities 
of the Treasury will render imperative 
the issue of bonds as a means of immedi- 
ate relief. Such bonds sold for gold 
would, it is argued, replenish the Treas- 
ury stock and convince the world that the 
pledge of the United States to keep the 
two metals on a parity, would be kept 
at all hazards. This too would only 
help matters temporarily. It would, 
indeed, give evidence of the good 
faith of the United States, but would, 
in the minds of investors, only put off 
the inevitable silver collapse just so 
much longer. The issue of bonds for 
the replenishing of an exhausted Treas- 
ury would, in the face of continued pur- 
chases of 54,000,000 ounces of silver, have 
little effect in helping our waiting indus- 
tries to the capital which they need. but 
which, out of sheer timidity, lies piled up 
in the money centers of the world uninvest- 
ed. The removal of the plague spot itself 
is the only remedy. The cancer which is 
eating into the business body of ourcoun- 
try must be cut out. Palliatives would 
only serve to prolong the suspense. 

These objections to half-way measures 
do not apply when a plan is proposed 
which will stop our silver purchases while 
at the same time furnishing a substitute 
for the currency increase which the origi 
nal law was intended to subserve. Such 
a plan ws outlined in these columns two 
weeks ago. [n brief, it provided for the 
repeal of the Sherman law, but allowed 
the issue of Government bonds at 2 or 24¢ 
to an amount equal to one-half the annual 
pension list, as a maximum, these bonds 
to be sold for gold to replenish the Treas- 
ury, and when sold to become the basis 
for an increase in our National bank cur- 
rency. This would give confidence by re- 
moving the silver danger, while granting 
to the West and South the means for 
more money on an absolutely sure basis, 
It would be only fair that posterity should 
pay that munch of our War debt, for in 
fifty years our pension list will become 
very small. By some such plan we would 
solve ourcurrency problem, give gold to 


our Federal Treasury and render unreces- 
sary any further buving of silver bullion. 
As aconcession in such @ case it might be 
provided that all our small bills under $5 
be retired, and silver take their places, 
thus creating that much more demand for 
that metal, 





Let some plan be devised which shall 
secure to the people all the advantages for 
which the Sherman law was supposed to 
have been enacted ; but as to the law 
itself, and as tothe purchase of the whole 
silver product of the United States annu- 
ally, under the mask of increasing the 
currency, let the dangerous experiment be 
ended at once. Then confidence in our 
investments will be restored, and all forms 
of enterprise enter upon a new era of 


prosperity. 


2 


MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


ONE of the most prosperous years ever 
known in business closed last week, and 
with very favorable indications for the 
future. The cold weather has been fa- 
vorable fer seasonable business, but with 
the end of the year at hand the disposi- 
tion has been in most directions to delay 
bew operations as much as_ possible. 
Business men have been squaring up old 
accounts and preparing for a new year. 
The holiday trade was the largest ever 
known, and wholesale trade reaches fair- 
ly satisfactory proportions. The bank 
clearings, outside of New York City, in 
December were fully 10% heavier than last 
year, and the largest on record for any 
single month. For the year clearings 
were also about 10% heavier than in 1891. 
Railroad earnings reflect the activity of 
busivess, the gross returns for December 
showing an increase of about 3” over the 
enormous figures of 1891, which were 
swelled by the heavy crops of grain. For 
the year gross railroad earnings increased 
about 54%, tho on many of the large sys- 
tems heavy expenditures for improve- 
ments have prevented a corresponding in- 
crease in net. Foreign trade was smaller 
than in 1891 in the volume of exports. In 
December the estimated decrease in the 
value of exports from New York 
was $7,750,000, and from _ cotton 
ports the decrease was about $10,- 
000,000. The month will show a 
considerable excess of exports, tho 
imports at New York were about $3,000,- 
000 larger. For the entire year the excess 
of merchandise exports over imports 
was approximately $70,000,000, and the 
total of exports and imports was the 
largest known in any year. The sale of 
the unequaled crops of 1891 resulted in 
1892 in very large purchases of goods of 
all kinds for consumption, so that manu- 
facturers enjoyed a plosperous year. 
Cotton, woolen and silk machinery is fully 
employed, and the demand for goods for 
next season is, in many cases, in excess of 
the capacity of the mills. Fair profits 
are being realized. Sales of wool in the 
leading markets were 809,000,000 pounds 
agzinst 246,000,000 pounds in 1891. For- 
eign imports were the largest ever known, 
and that with a domestic supply closely 
approximating the best on record. Ship- 
ments of boots and shoes were 8% larger 
than the previous year, and have increased 
over 50% in ten years. The year 1892 was 
remarkable for fewer failures than have 
occurred in any other year since 1886, the 
number reported by R. G. Dun & Co. be- 
ing 10,344, or 2,029 less than in 1891. he 
indebtedness of firms failing was $114,- 
000,000, against $189,000,000 in 1891 and 
1890. The average liabilities of firms 
failing in 1892 were the lowest since 1878, 
The largely increased number of traders 
and the great increase of transactions for 
the year make these figures most signifi- 
cant. In 1892 one in 113 traders failed, 
against one in 93 in 1891, and one in 102 
in 1890. 











Of current trade it may be said that 
dry goods hold in steady position, with 
dealers preparing to show spring fabrics. 
Cotton goods and print cloths are firm, 
and men’s wear woole.s are in good 
shape, with the mills busy. The iron 
trade is weaker in consequence of a ma- 
terially lighter demand for finished 
products. Steel rails have been marked 
down to $29 by the combination, and pur- 
chasers have been found at the reduction 
for about 80,000 tons. A settlement of 
the current financial questions, such as 
that involved in the agitation for the re- 
peal of the Sherman Silver bill. would be 
quickly reflected in the steel rail markei, 
inasmuch as the narrowness of the de- 





mand for new securities has prevented 
mapy railroad companies from making 
the purchases required. To an important 
extent this applies to all manufactured 
products of irou. In the grain markets 
wheat was the feature, having advanced 
about two cents on the operations of a pool 
organized in the West. The rise was 
forced in the face of large receipts at 
primary points and continued small ex- 
ports. Cotton was firm to strong, with 
diminished receipts, The demand is 
partly due to the probable early settle- 
ment of the Lancashire labor troubles, 
which may be followed by considerable 
foreign buying. The coming considera- 
tion of the Anti-Option bill, however, 
operates against the price of cotton, as 
well as of some other staples. The anthra- 
cite coal trade was improved by the lower 
temperature which largely increased the 
consumptior. Shippers report a_ better 
demand for the domestic sizes from the 
East and South. The demand for small 
steam sizes continues to exceed the sup- 
ply, some large consumers having been 
compelled to buy other sizes to keep their 
fires going. 


The financial situation presented en- 
couraging features. Loans on call were 
made at from 3% to 12%, averaging about 
5v; the higher rates resulting from the 
calling of loans in order to secure funds 
for January interest and dividend dis- 
bursements, which are very heavy. The 
completion of these payments will ma- 
terially relieve the money market ; but 
this will, perhaps, enable the shipment of 
some additional gold without great loss. 
The $500,000 gold exported last week was 
upon an old order, the bills having been 
sold about one week before the shipment 
was made. The supply of bills in the ex- 
change market showed a good increase, 
largely offsetting the increased inquiry 
for exchange on the part of the bankers, 
who had to remit the amount of coupons 
on foreign-owned bonds. The rates are a 
shade lower. It is not possible to describe 
the exchange market as other than strong, 
since it absorbed without difficulty ster- 
ling loan bills amounting to about £1,750,- 
000. Of these loans £500,000 went, it is 
reported, to the pools in certain industrial 
stocks, which had great difficulty in se- 
curing accommodation otherwise. Time 
money was not freely offered ; 6¢ wes 
the general rate on fair mixed collater- 
al for all terms, and 54% was the lowest 
quoted on approved lines of stocks for 
terms up to six months. Commercial 
paper is in moderate demand for out-of- 
town institutions, but only choice names 
tind ready sale. Rates average about 6% 
for choice single and double names. The 
Treasury Department will probably end 
the year with a cash balance of about 
$5,000,000 less than at its beginning ; and 
the Treasury net gold fund, like the cash 
balance, is a few millions less than when 
the year began. It has fallen to about 
$120,500,000 The Treasury now holds a 
little more gold than at the time of the 
resumption of specie payments, and con- 
siderable more than in July last. There 
has, however, been an increase in the 
volume of circulation redeemable in gold. 
The Treasury is still enabled to net a little 
gold from the interior money movement, 
shipments averaging $750,000 per week 
being still made through the Treasury 
transfer sy stem. 


Business at the ‘Stock Exchange was 
light, and without special feature. Prices 
averaged higher on the closing of many 
short contracts, but holiday conditions 
prevailed. London was a steady buyer 
on arbitrage account. One of the most 
satisfactory featurss wss the comparative 
quietness of the industrials, the over- 
trading in which stocks was the primary 
cause of the flurry of two weeks ago. 
There is a disposition to trade in a very 
oonservative manner until Congress takes 
some action in the Silver matter. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. %. Dec. sl. Ditierence. 
LOADS. .......485 $438,180,900 $437,722,000 Dec. $458,900 
Specte.........06 76,885,300 75,968,300 Dec. 917,000 
Legal tenders 40,333,800 42,018,600 Inc. 1,634, 
Deposits...... 444,370,100 444,599,400 Inc. 219 
Circulation ...... 5,632,000 554,600 Dec, 77,400 
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The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .........++ $76,885,300 $75,968,300 Dec. $917,000 
Legal tenders... 40,383,800 42,018,600 Inc. 1,634,000 
Total reserve.. $117,269,100 $117,986,900 Inc. $717,000 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 111,092,525 111,147,350 Inc. 54,825 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments......... 6,176,575 6,889,550 Inc. 662,175 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board : 




















Bid. Bid, 
A RRO 213 |Manhattan.. . 191 
Am. Exchange........ 156 Market & Fuiton.. 220 
Broadway aeasee’ 257 185 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. a M > 
Mercantile . . 20 
erchants’. 146 
Metropolita’ he 
etropolis. seer ee 400 
‘ Mount Morris......... 2-0 
Citizens’ EO a 1457 |Nassau 
Columbia.. coos SER 1 
C ommerce.. 














Corn Exchange 
Deposit..... Nineteenth 
East River 50 
Eleventh War Oritenta’ 

fth Avenue 200 ifl 
First National.. AM) k 


First Nat’l of S. 
oneeeense, St. 

















Fourth Nat’l...... . 200° | Republic é 
. 312% Seaboard National... 173 
Garfield Nat'l 400 | Second on a ewe $25 
German Am.......... 125 gt atner....... 155 
Germanla.... .....+6+ 330 . Nicholas.......... 130 
Greenwich. .........+ 150 5 
HANOVEr......-.0.0000e B57 
fudson River......... 152 
— & Traders’ = 
VERE vccccvcsccccccces 
Leather Manof........ 
sincoln Nat’l......... 42% 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 31st, 1892 : 


ere & Stew. 625 
. 19 


| Merchants’........ 146 
Shoe & Leather. | 


. Messrs, E. H. Rollins & Sons, of 33 
Wall Street, offers $550,000 of the Salt 
Lake City Railroad Company’s first mort- 
gage 67 bonds due in 1913. The road’s net 
earnings increased iu 1892 over 1891 about 
$21,000, being in 1892 $73,748.04. 


.. We were obliged regretfully to an- 
nounce in 1891 the failure of Mr. 8S. V. 
White, of this city, for about one million 
dollars. It is now very gratifying to know 
that Mr. White has succeeded in paying 
his creditors in full with interest, the last 
payments having been made on the 30th 
ult. So much for a ‘‘happy New Year” 
on both sides, There are some things 
worth more than money, and among 
them is the honor of such a transaction 
as that of Mr. White. [t is an object 
lesson for every business man in the coun- 
try, and he cannot escape the moral even 
tho he do not follow it in practice. It 
is very gratilying to say that Mr. White, 
in addition to paying his old debts, has a 
comfortable sum left—perhaps half a mil- 
lion dollars or more. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. .The debt of the Dominion of Cana- 
da on June 30th 1892, was $241,131,434, 


..The National Bank of Deposit has 
declared its usual semiannual dividend 
of 3¢, payable January 3d. 


. Cheering news comes from Wash- 
ington that there is a prospect that the 
present Congresss will pass the National 
Bankruptcy law. 


..A new steamship company has been 
organized to run a line of freight steamers 
from New York around Cape Horn to the 
west coast of South America, They are 
expected to take the business now done by 
sailing vessels and to carry freight at the 
same low rates. 


.William A. Darling, the President 
of the Murray Hill Bank, was seventy-five 
years old on December 27th, and is now 
the oldest bank president in the city, hav- 
ing been President of the Murray Hill 
Bank since its organization in 1870. Mr. 
Darling owns one-tenth of the capital 
stock of the bank upon which, he says, he 
has never borrowed a dollar. 


..A few days since Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock captured three green goods men, 
members of a gang which has been very 
active for along time. On the same day 
the daily papers contained an account, 
from Atlanta, Ga., of one C. E. Jermigan 
who acknowledged to the Chief of Police 
of that city that he bad just returned from 
New York where he had purchased $10,- 
000 of ‘‘queer” money for $650. When 
he arrived at Atlanta he examined his 
purchase and found that the package con- 
tained a brick. 








...As is well known, a very large 
number of corporations organize under 
the laws of New Jersey, the taxes in New 
Jersey being much less than in New York 
and for other reasons. Just now a com- 
pany has been formedin New Jersey, 
called the Corporation Trust Company of 
New Jersey, designed to act for all corpora- 
tions organizing in that State. It will 
have offices large enough to accommodate 
the various corporations desiring to avail 
themselves of its privileges, will furnish 
clerks, if necessary, and will also have 
safe-deposit vaults, 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


50 shares Forty-second St., Manhattanville and 

St. Nicholas Ave. Rd. Co...............04. 13% 
5) shares American Cotton Oil Company.. 
25 shares American Cotton Oil Co., pref...... 71% 
105 shares Equitabie Gaslight Co. of N. Y..... 180 
552 shares The Workman Standard Book Co.2044 
$8,000 N. Y. and H. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 


10 shares Trow Directory Co. pref.............. 85 
100 shares Mich. Peninsular Car Co. pref... .10034 
Membership Cons. Stock and Petroleum Ex.$150 
20 shares N. E. Loan and Trust Co. pref....... 100 
100 shares Equit. Gaslight Co. of Memphis.. 
240 shares The United States Book Co. pref. Peeee 
25 shares Journeay & Burnham Co. com..... — 


60 shares Brooklyn Trust Co................... 405 
5 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co.................0065 247 
10 shares U. 8. Trust Co., ex dividend......... 885 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co, pref............ 90 


..The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
preparatory to the World’s Fair business 
of 1893, has made important changes 
which will enable it to handle a heavy 
freight and passenger business, The vari- 
ous roads of the system have been 
straightened, grades reduced, and the dis- 
tance between Pittsburg and Chicago has 
been shortened 58 miles. The Pittsburg 
and Western and the Valley Railroad of 
Ohio have both been acquired, making the 
distance about the same as via the Penn- 
sylvania from Pittsburg to Chicago. The 
grades are to be reduced to a maximum 
of 26 feet. The old line with .its heavy 
grades will withina few months have be- 
come a thing of the past, and the new 
Baltimore and Ohio will in all points be 
able to meet the competition of the other 
through lines, Forty new locomotive en- 
gines have been added to the equipment 
during the last two months and other im- 
provements are under way and in contem- 
plation involving the expenditure of about 
$5,000,000. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on all accounts entitled 
thereto, not exceeding $3,000, payable 
after January 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annnm on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable January 16th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent, per annum on accounts of $1,000 and 
under; and on the excess of $1,000, and 
not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum, payable January 
16th. 

The New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable January 20th. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad St., the coupons due 
January Ist on the following bonds : 


Central Pacific R.R. Ist mortgage 6. 

Western Pacific R.R. Ist mortgage 6. 

California and Oregon K.R. Ist cae Spe oxt. 5, 
Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Co. Ist mortyage 6. 

Stockton and Conperepens R.R. Ist mortgage 5. 
Southern Pacific Arizona Ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific R.R of New Mexico Ist mortgage 6. 
Louisiana Western K.K. Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 
Mo Lys Louisiana «& bam K.K, and 8. 8. Co, Ist 6, 
Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4, 

C ralifornia Pacific K.R. Co. “Tot mortgage 444. 
California Pacific K.R. Co. 2d mortgage 6. 
California Pacific R.R. Co, 34 mortgage 3 and 6. 
Market Street Cable R’y Co. Ist mortgage 6. 

Houston and Texas Central Ist mortgage 5 per cent, 
Austin and Northwestern Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 








LETTERS OF | INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. i SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH, 


Six apes interest ee on time de; Inv 
gananaie ie Gone, Gemryeepeeyi™ | BARS 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 7 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 

SIGHT. 








Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 


sale. Principal and interest pavable IN GOT R. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited, 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) ba 
Rooms 401 and 402 Joho Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


$550,000 
Salt Lake City Railroad Co. 


1ST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. SINK- 
ING FUND BONDS. 


DUE 1913. Optional, after 1903. 


Paid up capital stock, $650,000 
Bonded debt (present 
issue), - 650,000 


THIS ROAD HAS BEEN 
YEARS, BUT THREE YEARS AGO WAS CHANGED 
INTO AN ELECTRIC ROAD AND COMPLETELY 
REBUILT. IT HAS FORTY-TWO MILES OF 
TRACK, AND PRACTICALLY AN EXCLUSIVE 
FRANCHISE OVER THE BEST STREETS IN THE 
CITY. 
Net earnings for 1891 were......% 852.807 81 
73,718 04 

ohn Lake City has 60,000 population, 
andisthe center and supply point for a rich 
country. 

Write for our special circular containing map, full 
description, and price. Legal opinion furnished. 

Our January circular of high grade municipal 
bonds will be sent on application, 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


NO. 33 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on tron and indastrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of penete whoregret not havin; 
bought property in Chica or 4 yesrs ago. Toa 
— one others who have heard the Janforvenate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we by » 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years 

and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will 
tuplicated in Duluth * in much lesstime. Write for 


‘no ormation. - 
_K. LOVETT & CO. 


“THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. — 


I WANT MONEY 


for commercial loans. Can secure good rates on safe 
paper in any M. LB Correspondence invited. 


- Le McMINS » Duluth, | Minn. — 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last '0 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 


U Net: oy ae wvitt GAGE LOANS. 
Absolute, y.ecure. lutlerest p: 

y pie semi-annually by draft on ow 

York. Personal attention given to all 








loans. Highest references. Address 
VRANK J WAWMILTON, Pairhawan Pons 





ULUTH,. 

The completion a the Elevated Street Railway 
¢ ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business ceater of the city, ana 
offers the best of in‘tucements to the investor fora 
ra vid advance in value. An Electric Rallway is now 
bu.lding through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be com ~~ about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
at $150 we — fourth ° Bay 9 at once and 
realize the in value which will result on 


wires § of a Car line. Send for 
Sal leprevement Duluth, Mina, 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has; 


The Largest and Safest Harbar on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the poet: 
The Finest. 
Immense 

roduces a coke equal to Peunsylvania. Iron, 8 

ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive a 
Blue Sandstone for vaibling purposes. Valuable is. 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. — 











~ NEW ENGLAND 


Loan and Trust Company, 
160 ere N. Y. 


Capital and Undivided Profits.....8850,000. 


Jn 17 years this Company eae gus its 
clients Eee? estate mortgages deben- 
tures gregating nearly $20" Jou. 600. 
Nut ‘onew them has losca dotlar in these ine 
Ventmenis. 

The debentures of the Company are pare 
ticularly gt tat fod, " ‘ are issved itn dee 
pombnations of $20 $300, $500 and 

000, and bear Ae ee cent. interest, pay 
Seis semi-annually, 

Bankers of the Company: 

THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TROST 
COMPANY. 


The Managers are _eare pleased to give 
information respecting the Compauy or its 
securities. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 
TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mu‘ual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
189 Montague St.(iKteal Est Ex. Bldg.) B’kiyn 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest. 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
aNT. 


Ss. I. Wwoon & Co., 


INVESTMENT BANKELKS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 SeROeees 
tatere st. Write for our svecial market lette 


THE COL UMBLA “NATIONAL B BANK ¢ OF 
TACOMA, WASHING Te 


Capital, $200,000 Sa mt $4,000 


Opened tor business Se »tem be - oo. 1891. A 3 per 
cent, dividend declared July Ist 
In increasing its capltat = “$500,000 
And surplus t@...........6. ec0eee 10,000 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
per share—hook valne 

Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad. 
ditional capital at W per ne per annum, in dis. 
quenting good commerc bn 
WE pent <p OUR OP t ‘ATIONS STRIOTLY 

TO COMMERCIAL BUSINES 

In the pute we X44 Ce S| a ‘ 
dividend, pla 
account, 








er cent. srat-annnel 
corneas to surplus 
rior tarther mae hn ad:ire 
NRV OLIVER. Piccidees 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba tron mings, as 
erfect railroad facilities. Has cheap — for 
aborers, ‘To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions, For particulars address 


NEW DULI'TE LA wD oe, ° _Poeabesthe, Minn, 


8 F. JAYNE. A. M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Viherty St., N. ¥. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
I cccccanase. cccnsancmcesesserancil $2, a+b + +4 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections, 


SAFETY perorlr VAULTS EQUAL TO 
N THE COUNTRY 
EBENEZER K,. Whose President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-President, 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright 
Joseph Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 
Charles Ricamhens h, Charles Scribner, Edward C 
Edward & Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, "August Relies 
Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Tacod 
Astor. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Captsa} loaned or subscribed. 
Com subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid tn 


—~ sold workingmen, payable in 18 to 180 
mouthiy instalments, 
or particulars, ad 











LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 
Weet Superior, Wisconsin, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





January 5, 1893. 








2 BRIGHT RECORDS, 


Deferred Interest Coupons to Nov. 1st, 1892, 


On Leans Made fer The Conn. Mut. Life 
Ins. Co., of Hartford. 
One coupon due May Lith, 1802 (bal.)............... $13.75 
Oa all other Loans made by us. 
One coupon due June Ist, 1802....................44. 


cnynopehsedunpesoneeratescssessonsessecnaseen » $29.50 50 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, t es. 
ProrIA COUNTY The above Statementis true, 
in substance and fact. 
CLIFFORD M. ANTHONY, 
V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Mer. 
GEORGE W. CURTISS, 
Sec. & Ass’t Gen’! Mer. 


Subscribed and Sworn 
to before me this 
day of Dec., 1892. 

FULLER, 


(SEAL) otary Public. 

The rok sunins includes every loan = our books 
made by C. E. & C. M. Anthony, and the Anthony 
Loan & TTrast Co. (including about five million dollars 
~ the Conn. Mut. | ay Ins. Co. alone) since we began 

ui! 


rs ago. 

Loans of a similar ct one racter for sale in sums of from 
0.0 ~ J [ naes A to Fyrerretencs peu solicited. 
~ Nat. Bank, , The Conn. 
Mat. nefite ins. Co., Hartford, First Nat. path, Chicago. 


Anthony Loan & Trust Co. |: 


424 My Lal St., Peoria, Iil. 


HENRY C. 
Nota 


CHICAGO 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Only 20 to 40 per cent. of value loaned on selected 
inside improved property : sums 0. $500 to $5,060 
ready for delivery, to net investor 6 to 7 rcent, 
Loans registered by Northern Trust Company (Bank) 
Trusiee. Choicest securities in market. 


A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland 1 Block, » Chicago. — 


Cc hotce inve ~etments ade fornon- 
ACOMAZ;.° 25to 10@ per cent. can be realized 
with: — ear. Lots from 100 and acreage from 616 

mproved property rented now for 10 
gent. bexides the increase in city and country propert “a 
en, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
Write K. ¥. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT ‘ COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Estabiished 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS REAL Estare 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS. LOANS | AND INVESTMENTS 


wa oars 8 iuxperience. 


New York City: Typupan pest Pans Christian Union 


Newspa mn & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third Net National Bank 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Ban 
wer Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
mpany, iimited. 
For in! om 4 write to 


. CHANDLER, 


eee oe trent, San an Antonio. Texas, 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 








Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Steck Exchange. 
Private | w ires to Boyou and Providence, 


7% to 


on Fagg secured by race inside? improved 
Policy of Title Insurance, Eastern and 

acific Joast references. ndence solicited. 

MAVNARD & MAYN + Tacome. Wash e 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Kes 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
w, 3. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East 92d Stree - - Chicago, Il. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; de- 
_— Lt. —- cured; abstracts examined and certi- 


wT ores 








tes 0 probated. We 
practice | in all courts. Prompt ‘attention given. Write 
r information. 


AYLOR & WOODARD, 
920 Graver eee Building, Minneapolis, 
ferences given when desired. 


L. BR. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 

pa rty For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 

ties worth double a amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited 


Asse December 31 1891, 6,737,988, 22 
Sarpins, . j 8 Bik: 041.0 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Paes re yeneran. 


891. 
$6,886,866.50. $8,403,625. 25, $11,066,157. sition, | 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELW RIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 








. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
The two NTINUABLE ans at ed INSURANCE 
are the canal | yn ERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest poss bie amount i in 


nf =s yy erent of death, a’ lowest 
per and the. GUARANTE DIN 
‘OME POLICY Y which embraces every alae fea- 
ture of investment + — which in _ 
event of adversity overta sing tne sured mi may be 
used as COLLATER. ak SECURITY ROR A LOAN 
to the e1 extent of the full legai reserve value thereof, 
in rc, with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


Goo x NTS, desiring desiring to represent the Com- 


gaer pee ry Ly BAF GAFFNE , Super- 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Kuilding. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 600,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BayEine AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS SOLICITS 
THE aad kd or CORPORATIONS: FIRMS 
anor <DIVIDUALS. 

NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





sou) 8 SG he President. 
E Pes Vice: Presiden 
ORO. vt hit Vice-President. 
HEN’ ‘ HUE AY ons and 
J. NE NON R ND, Asst. Y .- 1. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus D, Juillard, 
Josiah M. Fisk Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette Alexander E , 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, sf H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, ae y W. 8m 
R. Somers Haye 1. McK. Twom 
Charles R. ine dt Freterks kW. Vander bilt, 
Adrian Iselin, we. William C. Whitney, 
- Hood Wrig ht. 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of & mor igaue with the Union Trust 


Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of ariford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 


Mass.and Matne. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


DENVER facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing earicul- 
ture, and leading financial center. E 

TATE INVES 


MENTS. 
on application. 
THE, CHAMBERLIN INVE 


RLIN, 
mesma’ Sinks e, ate = 
New York Office, Times Building. 


DO YOU WANT 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always 
$400,000 invested without a default 


7% GOULD MORTGAG ES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


7 PER CENT. Interest uarantecd. First mort- 
6 portiand Real Estate securiti 
an ENT. Interest School and City bonds. 
rs re CENT. Interest bearing County 
ye Ad. " Oregon and Washington. 
Investments made for non- realdence, c ore =? 
gnoe solicited. 


. 201 1-2 Morrison St. oq 1 § | Soucoe. 


STATEM ENT OF BHE CONDITION OF THE 


"One ‘of. ‘America’ s kre nat « c ities : 
Population 150,000; Delightful 
climate. Leads alt in transit 


Maps and pamphlets 


TMENT CO., 


resident, 


promptly paid. 


IOWA «Us’ COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, OHIO, NOVEMBER IST, 1892. 
ASSETS. 

DE. cng cabkpeserennoenebeesbbewbbescabesesiel $4,463,560 65 
Mortgage interest due...............eeeeeeee 38,730 30 
Municipal bonds and warrants.............. 52,456 98 
Company office propert Pevovryveesercessesess ‘i 5,000 OL 
Other real estate 145,024 00 
EEE sisvisnenkcedbovevesessvhsesboorsnbesesdeeven 71,841 56 

ON ry eet 





tal 
Surplus and undivided profitt. 
SNR, scunansebsen sésespoerabseys . 
Time deposits and demand liabilities....... 





255. 863 i 
$4,801,618 94 

NO OUTSTANDUNG GUARANTEED LOANS WHATEVER 
We offer our debentures, amply secured by Real Ks- 
ate Mortgages held in trust, ke ge and interest 


ayable at the Chemical Nat 
Jorrespondence one — 
JOHN M. OWE 
JAMES CALLANAN, V-Pres. 


onal Bank New York 


E, COFF'N, Sec. 
Ww sTTER, Sec, 


DE 


‘ELECTIONS. 


MYHE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Y OF NEW YORK.—NEw York, December 
10th, —The annualelection for Directors of this 
bank will be held at. the banking- - 320 Broad- 
way, on TUESDAY 7 _, 18% 
Polls open from 12M. tol 
oe 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


VHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
J December 10th, 1892.—Ihe annual elections for 
Directors of this bank for the cussing ves oe A will be 
held at the banking house, No , on 
Tuesday, the lth day of January, 1893, sere the 
hours of ‘one and two 3 "clock. 
_W M. - QUINI 4AN, IR, Cashier, 


NH E ‘ verte NATIONAL BANK = THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, December 12th, 1892. 
The annual meeting of the snuatneniors of this 
bank, for the election of Dire: tors, will be held at the 
banking- house on bee the haw | oon of January, 
1893, between ~ hours of 12 M. and LE 
HARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. — 


rue iy IMPORTERS’ whl TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. —NEW YoOrkK, December 
2d, 1892.—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murray Street, bag og January 1th, 
1883. The poll will ben open from 12 M P.M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 


aqme NATIONAL BANK A 




















w YORK, December 2ist, 1892. 
MNHE ANNUAL BLECTION FOR DIRECTORS O 
this bank will be held at the bankin: nea, 287 
Greenwich Stree:, Tuesday, oer Wth, 1893, be- 
tween the hours of 12M. and’l P. 
G. E. SOUPER. Cashier. 


EATHER “MANUFAC TURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 Wall Street, New York, December 5th, 
18%2.—The annual election for Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking- coos on TUESDAY 
January 10th, 1893, ro 2M. tol P 


AAC H. WALKER, Cashier, | 

NATIONAL. ie & , evens I BANE. 
VHE ANNUAL ELECTION MOR | DIRECTORS OF 
ab this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No, 


at. on TUESDAY paety th, 1893, be- 
tween the hours of Da M. 7 
Mi ‘CHASE, Cashier. — 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, Q 
December lth, 1892." § 
‘tHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD 


House om Tuesday, the 10th 














= oe aed 1893, between the hours of 12 noon 
GEORGE S. HICKOK Cashier. 


THE NATIONA Bak or THE REPUBLIC. 
Ww YORK, December 9th, 1892. 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 
ESDAY, January 10th, 1893, between the hours of 


12 M. and | P.M, 
E. H. PULLEN, Vice-President. 


TE MOUNT MORRIS BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 20th, 1892.—The annual election of Di- 
rectors of this Bank will be held at the banking 
house, h Street and Park Avenue, sharedey, 
January 5th, 1893, between Spe boars of 2 and 

THOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 











~ DIVIDENDS. 


TaR Baye OF AMERICA wn. 


w YORK, re ven 
HE BOARD OF pikEC *TORS Oot DAY 


declared a semi-annual Gividend ot four (4) per 
cent., = Rayabje Jon 


1893. 
transfer books will be closed from this date 
until. Jan. 5th, 18% 
W. M. BENNET, Ass’t Cashier. 


NW4Foret af AuD DROvER? BANK, 
YORK, Decem 2th a e Directors 
of this Bank have this day declared ppd. penne, 
dividend ot a P CENT., payable on and 
after January 3d 
The transfer books will Fomein cleoed, until ot 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashie 








HE (GENTRAL NATIONAL “BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New YorK, December 


yee. 
FIFTY-S{XTH SEMI-ANNU AL DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank h 


PER R CEN , free from tax, out a ae earnings of the 
current six months, payable on and after Tuesday, 
January 3d, 1893, 


The transfer books will be closed from 12 noon, 
December 24th, 1892, until ~ morning of January 
Sth, 1893. 8. YOU! G, Cashier. 

ATIONAL CUTIZENS’ BANK, NEw. Yor . De- 
cember 23d, 1802.—A dividend of THREE, AND 
ONE-HALF PER C ENT. has been dec ay: payable 
to the stockholders on and att Janua’ 
dD. ¢ A TEBOUE , Cashier, 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW York, 
December 23d, 


SIXTY- =iGnTe DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of the bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. pay yable 
January 5th, 1893, to which date, from Bist stant, 
transfer books will bec losed, 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


ee RIVER N ATIONAL BANK. —A dividend of of 
FOUR (4) PEK CENT., has been declarea paya- 
ble on an after January 3d. * 1598. 

2. KE. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH Naveowat, BANK OF THE 
ITY OF NEW Your. 
NE w You RK, December 22d, 182. 
MVE BOARD OF DIRK “TORS HAS THIS DA 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three and 
one-half pet cont. free of tax, payable on and after 
January roximo, 

a trans x? books will remain closed until that 
da HAKL ES H. PATTERSON, Cashier, 
ae oy PORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
ad, NK OF NEW YORK, NEw YorRK, December 
23d, 1892. 


A dividend of ten per cent. out of the earnings of 
the last six months, has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the 4d day of January next. 

The transfer books will remain closed till that 

te. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


pevne NATIONAL BANK. 
Ne&w York, December 23d, 1892. 
55TH DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of four per cent, payable on 
and after January 4d. 18983, The ti ansfer books will 
remain closed until that dete. 

. E, SOUPER, Cashier. 


Lites MANUF ACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 20 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH DIVIDEND. 

A dividend of FIVE PEK CENT., free trom tax, on 
the capital stook has this day been ‘declared from the 
earnings of the current six months payable to the 
stockholders on and after the 3d day of January, 











The transfer books will remain closed until that 
late. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier, — 

A HE. MERC ANTIL KE NATIONAL BANK, NEW 

York«K, December 20th, 1892.—DIVIDEND.—The 

Directors of this Bank have this day declared a divi- 

dend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 

and after January 3d, 1893. The transfer books will 

be closed until that date. 

¥. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


MVE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 28d, 1802.—The Directors of this Bank 
have this one declared a semi-annual dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable, free of tax, on and aiter 
January dd, ‘a The transfer books will be closed un- 
til that date. GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier, 


io BAO AL. BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 

YorK, December 23d, 1892.—The d of 
Directors have this day declared a dividend a YOUR 
PER CENT. (4 per cent.) free of tax, payable on and 
after. ‘wil hecho i, 1893, until which date the transfer 


books will bec wer: 
.H. STOUT, Assistant Cashier, 
M cous MORRIS Bank, } 


w Yo K, December 20th 1 
NHE DIRECTORS! HAVE THIS DAY DECL ARED 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., 
on and after January 3d, 1893. weeks closed 
ber 21st, 1892, and reopened ; Januar 1893. 
HOS. W. ROE INSON, Cashier. 


ayable 
Jecem- 


EAST 


RIVER SAVINGS INSTITU. 
TION. 
3c BAMRERS STREET. 
SOrnu sEMEANSUAL DIVIDEND. 


NEW York, December 12th, 1 
eet AT THE RATE’ OF FOUR (4) PER 
NT. per annum has been declared for the six 
. ending December 3ist, 1892, upon all accounts 
entitled thereto from FIVE dollars to THREE 
THOUSAND dollars, payable after January lth 
1893. Money deposited on or before January 7th wil i 
draw interest — the Ist. 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. nS A. WHITN EY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
New York, December 31st, 1892. 


DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date, at the rate of Three and 
One-Half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to the limit of Three 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
January Ist, 1893, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, January 16th, 1893. 


Thousand Dollars 





JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAV1D LEDWITH, Comptroller. 





CUNEw SAVINGS BANK, we THE CITY oF 
NEw YORK, Nos. 5 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 


Sixty. FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEREST.—The ees have ordered that interest 
at the cae “of THREE “AND ONE-HALF ti a 
fant. , per ry i =_—~ gh wat 

anuary 16th sums of $5—an 

which have remained on ber ila for the three or six 


months, end Decem 1892. 
EDWAKD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY Hasten, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
PRAMELIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Corner Eighth Avenue and 42d Street. 
Sixty-fifth divinend. On and after January pom. 


1893, interest at the rate of three and one-half 
cent. per annum will be paid depositors entit ed 





thereto, on all sums of $5 up to $3,000. Bank open 
from 10'4.M 3 P.M.; Monday evenings from 6 to 8; 
close at iz’ on Saturdays. Assets, $6,500,000 ; surplus, 


AKCHIBALD ue, President. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Secreta 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


%6 WARREN ST., N.Y. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared in 
terest on allsums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six monthe hending Decem ber 3lst, at the rate 
of FOUK PE er annum on $1,000 and under 
and THREE TE in c Nes per annuum on the excess of 
$1. 000 Lot exceeding $3,060, payable on and alter Mon- 

day, January ltth. 
DEPOSITS made on or 5 — January lth will 
draw interest from Jennery Ue 
). HEATON, President, 


_W. H. BUXTON, Secretary. 





ETROPOL ITAN SAVINGS. BANK, Nos. LAND 3S 
J THIRD AVENUE (Opposite Cooper Institute). 
Chartered 1852. 
79TH DIVIDEND. 

W YORK, Dec. 21st, Is¥2. 

DiteREer yor THE HALF YEAR ENDING 
pes. the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
e PE CENT. PER A NNUM, will be credited to 
= itors entitled thereto under the by-laws of the 
oe PAYABLE WEDNESDAY, JAN. 


NEY DEPOSITED on or before January lth 
will draw interest from Jonsary it ot EN 


G, N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Mi EW YORK SAV INGS BAN VK, 
8TH AVE., CORNGR MTH ST. 

The Trustees Pi ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors wg — A = 1895, shall be at 
the rate of FOUR MPEP it. per 

EPHEN Ww. TONGS President. 
ED'K HUGHSON, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM FEL: SINGER! Secretary. 


President. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street, N. Y. 


54TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
NHE TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED, OUT OF 
the earnings of the past six months, a semi-an 
nual interest orvitens at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER NT. per annum, on all sums of 
$5 and upward to “ limit of $5,000, payable to depes- 
itors entitlea thereto on and aiter January 16th, 159}. 
WILL B. STAFFORD, resident. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 





DELAWARE, Lac KAWANNA - Waerens R R. Co. + 
, Dec, dvth, 1892, 5 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND. THREE: 
PER CENT, upon the capital stock o 
pany will be paid January 2th, 1893, 
Transfer books will ete Ty 3 P.M., 
and reopen cannery 21st 
FRED! rs rhe GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


this com- 


January 5th, 


OFFICE OF ee, By hey nnd PACIFIC COMPANY, 
a lege ah yy (Mills ye 
ork, December 23d, 1 
COUPONS DUEJANUAKY Isr, 1893, FROM BONDS 
of the yy mp companies will be paid after 
that date at this of 
Central Pacific kK, i Ist mortgage 6. 
Western Pacitic It. R. ist mor tgage 6. 
California and Oregon K. Kk. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 
Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Kailway Co, Ist mortgage 6 
Stockton and Copperopoiis K. K. Ist mortgage 5. 
Soutuern Pacific Xk. K. of Arizona Ist mortgage 6. 
Southern Pacific K. K. ot New Mexico Ist mortgage 6. 
Louisiana Western K. K. Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 
Morgan’: Louisiana aus yw K.R and 3.8. Co, ists. 
South Pacific Coast R. 
California Pacific k. ie re ~ "ist mortgage 4. 
California Pacitic RK. Kk. Co. 2d morsgage 6. 
California Pacific RK. KR. Co. 3d mortguge 3 and 6. 
Market Street Cable ity Co. ist morigage 6. 
Houston and fexas Central lst mortgage 5 per cent. 
Ausun and Northwestern Ist morgage 5 per ceut. 
Holders of 10 or more coupons can leave them for 
examination, and receive Re ment on the day follow- 
ng. i SM TH, Treasurer. ?. 


LAKE SHORE & By HIGAN SOUTHERN 


AD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S ‘Or o a pa RAND 


RAIL- 
CENTRAL, 


Nk&w York«K, December 22d, 18:2. 
MVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS’ COM- 
yany have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 
ayable at this office on Wednesday, the Ist day of 
‘ebruary next, to the Stockholders of record at 12 
o'clock noon on SATUKDAY, the 3lsc of December 
instant, at Which time the TRANSFER BOOKS will 

bec losed, to be reopened on the ~ eer ned of THURS. 

DAY, the 2d day of i lane nex 
. D. WORC ESTER, Treasurer. 


\HICAGO, we WAUKEE AND ST, PAUL RAIL- 
WAY ¢ 42 Wall Street, New Yor .—The 7 per 
cent. ontoata nis company known as Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company Lac ‘me Division Bonds, 
that will mature January Ist, 1893, will be paid ac 
maturity at the office of the company, 42 Wail Street, 
New York, with six months’ accrued interest thereon, 
and from that date interest on said bonds will cease. 
Bonds presented before that date will - paid prin- 

cipal and ee Ly date of presentatior 

RANK 8. BOND, Vice President, 








Wh STERN UNION TEL EGRAPH C OMPANY, 
NEW YORK, December Mth, 1892. § 
DIVIDEND NO. 97. 
*PYHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PEK CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing December 3lst inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer onand after the 16th day of January next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 
ATTENTION is called to our Club Rates. 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for tive years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 4 Six months......-.$1 50 
Three months..... Nine Months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00 | On VOAT...s000. oe 3 
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CLUB RATES, 
Two years to one subscriber............. sees 500 
One year each to two subscribers........... 500 
Three years to one subscriber....... cocccce - 70 
Three subscribers one year each...... eccccee 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber......... cccccce SD 
Four subscribers one yeareach..............- 8 6 
Five years to one subscriver........... ° 00 


cocce 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 @ 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


Mr. J.H BATES, who must be the nestor in the 
advertising agen i busizess, recognizing the value 
of experience, intelligence, energy and young blood, 
will associate with him in the conduct of his exten- 
sive business on the istof January, Mr. Lyman 1D. 
Morse, why is well known toa large ‘body of adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers through the country. 
Our heartiest congratulations and best wishes are ex- 
tended to the new firm. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLA8s is shown in every uisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
leces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
ns, New York.—Advr. 








Genuine 
flinger & > 





PURE WINES. 

Tue “ Brotherhood Wines” are pagetotely pare and 
for medicinal purposes are unrivalled. hose who 
require the best wines for the purposes named should 
use only such as are absolutely pure. For medicinal 
and communion purposes they are recommended by 
physicians, churches and others. They are war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, and we refer by 
permission to the New York INDEPENDENT. Orders 
should be addressed to J. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park 
Row, New York. 





MAKING faces. Mr. Rockwood, the well-known 
phorearapher, has started a characteristic enterprise. 
ie has opened an establishment on the ground floor 
at 1440 Broadway (Fortieth Street), New York, with 
the sky-light room on a level with the sidewalk. 
‘hat a boon to tired mothers with children! This is 
the thirty-third year of Mr. Rockwood’s experience 
as a practical photographer, during which time he 
has scored 227,000 negatives, and yet he is not tired. 
Rockwood’s cabinet cards $6 per dozen. 





tisa 
ure,and it is soluble, no alkalies or other 


THERE are many of our readers who will be glad to 
know where they can make investments tn large or 
small amounts receiving a good rate of interest and 
feeling assured that the loan will be repaid at mator- 
ity. The Anthony Loan and Trust Company, 424 In- 
dependence Street, Peoria, Ill, whose advertisement 
appears in our financial department, have been 
known to us by reputation for many years, and we 
believe them to be worthy of the entire confidence of 
our readers. They have placed about five millions of 
dollars for one of the great life insurance companies 
and a very large number of loans for private individ- 
nals without loss, every loan having been paid. Our 
readers will do well to correspond with the Anthony 
—_ and Trust Company for present or prospective 

oans. 


THE FA RMER AND POLITICS. 


THE prosperity of a farmer to-day depends more on 
the methods he employs than on governmental rule, 

Realizing this, D. M. Ferry & Co., the famous seed 
firm of Detroit, Mich., have embodied in tueir Ilus- 
trated Annual for 1893, much valuable intormation 
about seeds and their selection. It contains the 
knowledge gleaned from many years’ practical ex- 
perience in the seed business, and the newest and 
best things about gardens and gardening. Such a 
book issued by a firm of unquestioned reliability is of 
the highest value to every one who plants a seed. 
Altho the cost of printing and embellishing it with 
beautiful illustrations has been great, itis sent free 
to any one making application to the above firm. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Church 
Building Society will be beld at Room ‘4%, Bible House, 
New York N.Y.,on Thursday, January 12th, 1893, at 
half-past three o’clock P.M., to hear the Annual Re- 
vorts, elect officers, and transact any other necessary 
business. Honorary, Life and Annual Members are 
cordially invited to be present. 

L. H. COBB, Recording Secretary. 








CLEARING SALE 
Christmas & New Years Gifs 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
ANDREW LESTER’S SONS, 


939, 941. 943, 945 EIGHTH AVE., NEAR 
SUT STREET. NEW YORK, 
Elevated Station at 5/d St. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Of Every Description at a Sacrifice, 


Special Bargains in Oarpets, Rugs, Mattings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FLOOR COVERING, DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


3,000 Italian Silk Slumber Blankets in 
allthe NEW COLORINGS to close at less 
than HALF PRIOE, 

Special figures for this week, 95c, 

Continuation Sale China-Goat RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Desks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 


Mail Orders will receive Prompt 


Attention. 
&#” Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Noenold, 
Constable A C. 
LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods 

ANNUAL SALE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, can 
offer at decided bargains the following 
goods of the best manufacturers’ stocks: 


Damask Table Cloths, 
DAMASK NAPKINS, 
French Damask and Hemstitched 
TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS, 


Made by CASSE FILS. 
German Linen Sheets and 
Pillow-Case Coverings, 


Huck Towels & Towellings, 


Manufactured by the 


OLD BLEACH LINEN C0, 


Kitchen Towellings, Orash and Glass Cloth. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, will 
also include in their sale a limited num.- 
ber of 


John S. Brown & Sons’ 


CELEBRATED 


Damask Table Cloths 


AND 


DAMASK NAPKINS, 


together with 300 pairs fine 


Irish Linen Hemstitched Sheets, 
23X28 YARDS, 
At One-Third Less Than Regular 
Prices. 


Srsadevary we 19th ot 


NEW YORK, 


f 
é 








New Materials 


Evening 


‘ 


rly Dresses, 


readiness our full stock 
Evening Wear—Orepes, 
auzes, 

and all other fashionable 
most effective by gaslight 
violet tints, including the 
urple. 


We have now 







Gipnadines, and 


A of beautiful Novelties in 
Evenin adines and Mousseline de 
Soie. 


arrivals of Silk and Wool Bengalines, in 
heavy cords and brocaded figures. The 
same material in all white, for Wedding 
Gowns a 


ames McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


OUR ANNUAL SALE 


Housekeeping Linens 


BECINS THIS WEEK. 


CREAM DAMASK. 


50 pieces Cream Damask, 
worth 45¢. yard, 
35°: 
75 pieces Cream Damask, 


worth 50¢. yaad, 


39°C. 


50 pieces extra heavy, worth 


c. yard, 50°. 
Bleached Damask. 


150 pieces Bleached Damask, 
worth 65¢. yard, 


50°. 


125 pieces Bleached Damask, 
woith 75e. yard, 


60°: 


150 pieces Bleached Double 
Damask, woith 85¢. yard, 


69°: 


Bleached Extra 
Heavy Double Damask, worth 
$1.10 yard, 


85°: 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave,, 20th to 21st St. 


75 pieces 








NAPKINS. 


500 dozen 6-8 Damask Nap- 
kins, woith 1.25 dozen, 


98C-. 


1,000 dozen 5-8 Damask Nap- 
kins, woth 1.63 dozen, 


1,*5- 


1,500 dozen 3-4 Damask Nap- 
kins worth 2.25 dozen, 


1,75: 


500 dozen 3-4 Damask Nap- 
kins, worth 2.50 dozen, 


1,98. 


TOWELS. 


1,000 dozen Bleached Huck 
Towels, woith 17c., 


12%s°- 
500 dozen Bleached 
Towels, worth 23ce., 


17° 


500 dozen Hemstitched, with 
White and Colored 


worth 35¢e., 
Pi 
FULL LINE OF GLASS TOWELING, 


CRASHES AND DOYLIES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


Huck 


Borders, 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 


the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he would like the 


paper sent. 





98° (98) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jnsurance. 


‘NATIONAL” ASSOCIATIONS ONCE 
MORE. 


DEAR Sir :—I donot know whether it is 
ustomary for you to review organizations 
such as tha. which is described in the in- 
closed circulars or not; but, desiring that 
some information should be disseminated 
about this new loan association which is 
being pushed into prominence in this sec- 
ion of the country,I thought no harm 
would be done by sending you these circu- 
ars and asking your opinion. If you would 
give a short published opinion, I know of 
several subscribers in this community who 
would be very grateful. 

I understand that the organization is 
only a few months old. 

The organization inquired of bears the 

ame oi the Royal Loan Association, The 
pame does not favorably impress us, to 
begin with, because it so much recalls the 
‘“‘endowment” and assessment associa- 
tions, of ill-repute, which have used it. If 
t seems unjust to look askauce upon this 
association because others have used the 
name, remember that they used it—and 
presumably this one uses it—because it is 
high-sounding. ‘There is in it an effect of 
deceit—perhaps it would not be too harsh 
to say an jutent also, and this appears as 
well in the ‘capital stock, $1.000,000.” 
This iscommon. Almost invariably par- 
ties who advertise an association which 
seeks capital, put forth prominently the 
statement that it has capital. Sometimes 
it is set ddwn as ** authorized” capital, 
because it is supposed the effect, upon 
average people, of a figure followed by a 
row of ciphers will be the same, and no 
searching investigation will be made. 
We have rebuked this practice over and 
over again, and the law of this State has 
gone so far as to prohibit any insurance 
company or agent from representing by 
advertisement or circular ‘* that any funds 
or assets are ia possession of any such 
corporation not actually possessed by it.” 
As to how much of this advertised million 
of capital is actual we find no informa- 
tion in the circulars except the statement, 
in the articles of agreement, that 525 
shares have been subscribed for and the 
first payment made thereon; this means 
$53,500 (out of $1,000,000) subscribed for, 
and upon this less than 54 per cent. there 
has been paid some not stated fraction. 
Now is it honest, and worthy of trust, to 
flaunt ‘Capital Stock $1,000,000,” to be 
taken as a proof of existing substance ? 

The association is yours, the articles of 
agreement having been executed March 
19th last; these young associations are 
always bold-talking and strong, not yet 
having had time to grow weak. Its first 
six months’ business is said to show profits 
of 2 per cent. a month, This is said to 
come, not by charging borrowers exorbi- 
tant rates, but from ten different sources, 
thus: 1, six per cent. interest on loans; 
2 premiums on loans; 3, interest com- 
pounded monthly; 4, premiums com- 
pounded monthly ; 5, reloaning the prin- 
cipal ; 6, fines; 7, transfer fees; 8, use of 
advance payments; 9, profits forfeited 
by withdrawing members; 10, lapses. 
No. 5 appears to be unreal, because no 
extra interest can be had by substituting 
one loan of the same principal for another; 
Nos. 9 and 10 are the same, and the list is 
somewhat stretched. 

These documents are of the sort sent us 
at irregular intervals, with request for an 
opinion, Sometimes we take notice, 
sometimes not; but all these associations 
we regard with disfavor, and for the same 
reason, already repeatedly stated, that 
they assume to be “national.” This 
Royal calls itself ‘‘a national savings and 
loan society authorized to do business in 
every State,” and this, in our judgment, 
is a sufficient condemnation. No strictly 
local building association has been, as yet, 
brought to our notice, with request for an 
opinion, and none is likrly to be; if any 
should be, we should decline t» express 
an opinion, because such would not ap- 
pear to be necessary and because we 
should not have the knowledge upon 
which to found it. Tbe local association 
does not advertise, unless in a small way 
locally ; it does not seek capital from a 
distance; it does not even care to be 





heard of outside its neighborhood ; it 
makes no parade of itself, has few circu- 
lars, and no ‘‘home office”; it is con- 
ducted, at almost no expense, by people 
who know one another, borrowers and 
lenders, it isasort of large family, or a 
survival of the old New England ‘“‘ town 
meeting”—the strictest of democracies. 
The ** national” association has been stim 
ulated by it into existence and seeks to 
trade upon its success without having 
any of its features. 

We do not believe in even a State Asso- 
ciation—i: Missouri or anywhere else. 
The genuine neighborhood building asso- 
ciation meets a want already existing. If 
that want exists in any neighborhood, the 
residents know it; they are the ones to 
organize and to manage. For observe 
that the true principle of building loan as- 
sociations is not to gather up the savings 
of one set of persons to be loared to an- 
other set in a distant place ; that principle 
is to combine, as savers, the residents in 
one neighborhood, for lending among 
themselves, borrowers and lenders usually 
changing places. We do not say, and 
have not intended to be understood as 
eaying, that an association to gather sav- 
ings iu Maioe for lending upon real estate 
in Minnesota, in the form of building 
loans, cannot be successful ; it canbe, but 
it has its hazards with it, and we cannot, 
by silence, consent to let it be mistaken 
for something else which it is not. Loan- 
ing upon Western farms has been done 
enormously and still is done; some of it 
is unsufe and unsuccessful, and if an at- 
tempt were made to trade upon the suc- 
cess of local building loan associations we 
could not refrain from pointing out the 
unlikeness. We do not believe the ‘‘ Na- 
tional” associations will be successful. 

iliac ss 


A MARRIAGE ENDOWMENT 
SCHEME. 


A FEW weeks ago a suit was brought 
against a so-called endowment society 
which called itself the Order of the Old 
Colony and had an office in a building in 
Union Square. The announced scbeme 
was & matrimonial endowment, members 
receiving—no, we should more properly 
say, however indefensible before gram- 


marians, ‘* being to receive” a dot of $500 


upon marriage, That is a very tidy little 
sum to go among the wedding presents, 
and as there was no discrimination 
against persons already engaged and as 
members were at liberty to marry the 
next minute after joining ; it might seem 
that to those about to marry this society 
offered what is.called ‘‘a soft snap.” Yet 
the snap was not so very soft, for one must 
have been a member in good standing for 
eighteen months before he could claim 
anything, and even then he could 
claim only half the dowry, having to 
wait another eighteen months for the 
remainder. Meanwhile, after having paid 
$8 as initiation fee, the expectant person 
must pay a dollar a month for expenses 
and an assessment of fifty cents—not 
every time a claim became due by the 
contract, but every time a marriage cer- 
tificate was filed. So af.er paying $26 
absolute, plus the indefinitely multiplied 
fifty cents, the marrying member was to 
have $250 (if he could get it); and on pay- 
ing $18 and assessments he was to have 
the other $250. The membership is said 
to have been 1,400, On this basis the en- 
trance fees amounted to $11,200, and the 
monthly dues to $700; and as the earliest 
marrying member had to pay his month- 
ly dollar for eighteen months, plus fifty 
cents for every certificate filed, it is easy 
to see that the ‘‘ Order” could afford to 
marry and set himself up in housekeep- 
ing. Nowa Hebrew hus demanded the 
$500 for his daughter; and, altho it was 
plainly not due according to the contract, 
since the ‘‘ Order” himself, in his corpo- 
rate existence, is only ten months old, he 
has sued for return of his money, tee 
that the thing is a swindle. 

Why should anybody have ever sup- 
posed it anything else? The chap is a 
young Hungarian, who is Vice President 
without any President. The station houses 
and cheap lodging houses of the city are 
full to overflowing ; there are ten to twenty 
thousand persons in the streets, daily, who 





have no bed they can call their own, even 
if they know where they will find a place 
to lie down ; the army of the unemployed 
may number twice that number—nobody 
has a census roll of it. What hinders this 
army from scattering off into a successful 
guerilla warfare upon the featherless 
gulls? Only physical disability, uncon- 
querable laziness, mental vacuity, and not 
happening to think of it—surely not the 
lack of material to work upon. For, it is 
said, the race of fools never dies ; for, as 
the foolfishers put it, ‘‘a sucker is born 
every minute,” and the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the species is that po individ- 
ual learns anything from the experience 
of others, Probably there is not a week- 
day in any year when there is not; insome 
railway car, at least one (and there may 
be a dozen every day) on his way to New 
York, with money, to keep an appoint- 
ment with some green goods man. The 
same old story is repeated; the game 
works as well as when it was new, The 
victim is taken to some house he cannot 
find again, commonly on the outskirts of 
Jersey City ; and when, at a distance— 
as did one man, a few days ago, while his 
train was crossing Georgia—bhe opens the 
package in which he saw placed the coun- 
terfeits that experts could not distinguish 
from genuine (the same package he saw 
with his own eyes) he finds that he has 
the hook without the bait. The game of 
deceit works just as well with those who 
are simpletons, without being dishonest, 
and are entitled to some pity. 

lf a man selects some nice name as a 
savings bank, andemploys a painter to put 
up above his door a sign of say, *‘The 
Provident Savings Bank,” the sign will 
not be there long before the Jaw will make 
him a visit ; for it prohibits the use of that 
title, and very properly. The counter- 
feiter must work in a corner ; the gambler 
must use locks and passwords ; the bur- 
glar must look out for the police ; the lot- 
tery vender must take his own risks ; the 
bunko man must keep bis eyes open ; even 
the printer of green-goods circulars is 
liable to be raided. The worst any of these 
is trying todo is to get the property of 
others by trick and device, wi'hout ren- 
dering an equivalent, and the law says 
this is immoral and shall not be done. 
The bogus insurance and endowment 
schemer, on the contrary, is given free 
course. He may print, he may advertise 
broadcast, he may use the mails, he may 
have an office, he may use the words ‘ in- 
surance ” and ** endowment” as meal to 
cover his trap. For the twentieth time 
we protest against discriminations with- 
out differences. Whatever is let alone is 
protected, aud one man who plays and 
preys upon the silly greed of his fellows, 
by one method, is as well entitled to pro- 
tection as any other who does the same 
by some other method. We want to see 
all swindlers put under ban of the law, or 
all put under protection of the law. If itis 
immoral, and tierefore illegal to sell brass 
metal as gold, it is just as immoral, and 
therefore should be just as illegal to sell 
brass insurance as gold. If society thinks 
it can endure, and is willing to try, the 
experiment of leaving everybody to look 
cut for himself, let it be so; but if socie- 
ty pretends to repress most methods of 
robbery we insist that it shall not legal- 
ize and encourage one kind. 


_ 
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“INVESTMENT.” 


DEAR Str:—Investment bonds of the 
Blank Life Insurance Company bearing 
four per cent. GUARANTEED Interest, 
FREE FROM TAX, can now be purchased 
in sums of from three to fifty thousand dol- 
lars in fifteen or twenty annual install- 
ments, of from five to ten per cent. of their 
face value. 

They are better than a government or a 
railroad bond, for if death occurs prior to 
maturity, the whole amount is payable 
immediately to your estate without further 
payments. If you will fill out and return 
to me inclosed slip I will send you price 
ad full particulars. It will be to your 
interest to know about this mmvestment, 
altbo you may not be looking for an invest- 
ment to-day. 


The ‘‘inclosed slip” is simply a printed 
blank to be filled out, beginning, ‘‘ What 
will be the annual deposit for a guaran- 








teed Interest Bond of the Blank Life In- 
surance Company of, say $——-?” The 
capi'als are as in the original circular, 
which was handed to us nearly two years 
ago by a friend who had just received it; 
and we presume the same or similar doc- 
uments are still being sent out. It will be 
ob-erved that the phraseology is strictly 
that of the financial markets. The trans- 
action proposed is one of investment 
solely, and for investment considerations. 
Life insurance. one might suppose, is 
brought in incidentally, for in case of 
death the unpaid installments of the pur- 
chase money are to be waived; yet this 
does not necessarily suggest insurance, 
because a provision of this sort is some- 
times attached to installment contracts. 
Thee is not even an incidental mention of 
life insurance, except that in the name of 
the company, which could not be omitted, 
and in the blank to be filled out with the 
date of birth. Emphasis is laid upon the 
guaranty of interest and the freedom 
from tax. 

It is not our purpose, to day, to criticise 
or discuss the particulars of this proposi- 
tion, but only to point out how forcibly it 
illustrates the practice, of late years, of 
offermyg life in-urance as investment,with 
the insurance left out or, at least, not 
mentioned. Men go out to sell invest- 
ments, and they say it will be to the inter- 
est of -he party addressed to know about 
** this invesiment,” even if he is not ‘*look- 
ing fur an investment to-day.” Is there 
an inexpressible conflict between life in- 
surance aad investment? Is there any 
antagonism or incompatibility between 
them? Can they, properly, appeal to the 
same motives? 


INSURANCE, 














1851. 1882. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


avery policy-holder a pe pn and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surpiu 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to wall policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892, 


The Trustees, in Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,.submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1891....... 


1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums....... ecsesveeees 60,206,865 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1881................ $3,784,728 36 


Losses puld during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Conipany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
estimated at 


$7,567,155 00 
2,009,100 00 


1,425,030 
193,896 88 


AMOUNLE......0.ceeeeeeeees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and vanceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be ts 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


ORGE H. MAC 
LA AWKENCE WMitvure 
LD OWN. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivet . 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, . e ° e . 


$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 47), . e e 


Liabilities other than Reserve, e 
Surplus, ° a ° ° . 
Receipts from all sources, . ~ « 
Payments to Po -Holders, . 
Risks ass an 

Risksinforce, . . . 


renewed, 194,470 policies, 
225,507 policies, amounting to 695,'753,461 02 


$146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 19 
37,634,734 53 
18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi 
ses. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
auiaber and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Songpasion at interest, ° e 
eferred, ° 


Interest accrued, Premiums 


? heave carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

6,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$159,5607,138 66 


etc., e e 








A. N. WATERHOUGE, Audion 





Prom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murua Lire Insurance Company of New Yona. 


e Soa, Creer, and accuracy w 


January 25, 1892. 


H. C. Von Post, 
GeonGe Biss, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinesor, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


RosertT Seweir, 
J. H. HERRICK, 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Samugy E. Sproutts, | Oriver HARRIMAN, 
Samugz D. Bascocx, | Henry W. Smitu. 
Georce S. Cog. Rospert OLyPHAnT. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, | GrorGce F. Baker. 
ames C, Ho_pen. Dup.ey O corr. 
BRMANN C, Vow Post, | FREDERIC CROMWELL 
per H, Rics, ULIEN T. Davigs. 
May. Ropert Sew, 
S. Van Rensse_agr CruGer, 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceivenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 





Cuarces R. Henperson., | WILLIAM Bascock 
Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fis, 
Rurus W. PeckHam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon, 
Rosert A. Granniss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
no. W. AUCHINCLOSS8, 
HEODORE MorFosp,. 


Aucustus D, JuILiiamo 
Cuarves E. Mites 
{ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R. GILLetra@. 
amas E, Granniss 
avip C, Rosmsor: 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
_Actnary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
5. R. PIRROR, Mecretarvy and Trenenrer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE (0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


PTABTEA Ties e189) STE Rebs 8a 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the u Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Com ’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
105 ot HERE 


cretary. 


pan: 
h 8. Vice-Pres. 

e Se. 
- B. THRNER, Aaat, Sec, 








Any subscriber of 
The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent toa 


friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, lbs, 


Cash Capital..............sceee0s $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 


ON iiss iainsixccedcvewscenss 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus...........scsceeeseeee 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross Assets...........06- seeceeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

©. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill, 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 


7,19 
$3:483:$ 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 








7 62 
016 


oe sees ee eeeeeseeeeseeeeeee 





WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
OO. W. ANDUREON, Gen tet. 








EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cah CAPItAl....000. sccccccsscccccce covcces ove $500,000 Ou 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims!],887,469 91 
Surplus over all Liabilities 307,152 3B 


Jace eereeseeesesseees 





THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 



































Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 


Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 





Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. The only condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuarites C. Wurtnry, Secretary. 
“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to contro] its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892. } 









TOTAL ASSETS, January lst 1802. ......$3,008,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
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Old and Young. 


NIGHTINGALE AND WHIPPOOR- 
WILL. 


IRENE PUTNAM. 





BY 
1 HAVE dreamed of the Nightingale singing 
In moonlit gardens of musk, 
Where the marble naiads glimmered 
Through green and silvery dusk ; 
And the palace domes were a-glisten 
Like wind carven mounds of snow : 
And there leaned by one rose-twined case 
ment 
The fairest of long ago. 


I have dreamed of the Nightingale singing 
With a loud, exultant cry, 

Til the odorous soul of the garden 
Sobbed to the starry sky; 

And the Beautiful hearkened with rapture 
Till the fire in her cheek burned pale, 

And her tears were gems in the moonshine,— 
I have dreamed of the Nightingale! 


Yet, ah! how my heart remembers 
The gush of the Whippoorwill, 

When the new moon hung like a fairy 
Over the pine-dark hill; 

And the burst of his mellow accents 
Startled the lonesome night ; 

And the elfin tones of bis brother 
Replied from the forest hight : 


And the mystical balm of the woodland 
Breathed from the dewy gloom ; 
And the dim, gold light of the candle 
Waved in the weird old room ; 
And the maiden knelt by the window, 
Her cheek on the rough, gray sill,— 
Ah, me! how my heart remembers 
The voice of the Whippoorwill! 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
—— o_—_——_ — - 


THE STORY OF A GRUDGE. 


iT. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


THE storm had risen to a gale when 
Maude Discipline Toothacher opened the 
front door to bid her mistress put up the 
umbrella gooduess to gracious, or she’d be 
drownded out. ** And I’ve watched you, 
up to the spare chamber winder, and 
you've been gone an hour!” Maude Dis- 
cipline rebuked her mistress with a re- 
proachfulness which seemed to give her- 
self keen satisfaction. Seldom did she 
feel that she had so good a case against 
the natural arbiter of her destiny. 

** Well?” she said, ‘‘I hope you giv’ it 
to her. Be’n gone long enough. What 
did she say for herself? Come to words? 
Did she pay you for that there winder- 
light? Ef that dog hain’t tore your 
new waterproof all to lute-string ribbons ! 
Did he fit you? Didn’t you holler? I 
wish I'd be’n there! Where was that 
boy? Did you get him sent up to the 
Reform School? How much damages 
will she pay? Did you bind her over to 
keep the peace? Sha’n’t Irun over to the 
sheriff’s and say you want her arrested ?” 

** Maude Discipline,” began Miss Strug- 
gle, rather timidly, *‘ shut the door, please. 
No, you needn’t take off my wet things. 
I'm going right back in a little while,” 

“Going back! To that woman's ?” 
screamed Maude Discipline. ‘In this 
awful gale? . . You're gone stark, 
starin’,ravin’crazy. . . Here. Give 
me your waterproof. Illldry you off and 
make you some homypathy med’cine, for 
I expect you've got the la Grippe already, 
more shame to her! Here, Miss Sarah— 
set down. Do asI tell you! You're wet 
as a drownded minny. Set down, Miss 
Sarah !” 

But Miss Struggle suddenly drew her- 
self to her full hight, and for the first time 
in all the years that they had lived to- 
gether, asserted her declaration of inde- 
pendence of Maude Discipline. 

** Maude Discipline,” she said, with un- 
precedented firmness, *‘I will not sit 
down. I will not have my wet things 
taken off. I am going back to that house 
as soon as you have packed up whatI 
want, Geta basket, Maude Discipline. Get 
the clothes-basket—and a market-basket 
—and the bushel-basket. Put in the roast 
beef, Maude Discipline, and the ham. 
Put in all the bread you have in the 
house. Put in one bottle of port, and 
some cider. Get me some apples, and two 
dozen eggs. When the Smith boy comes 


ever here with a little cart, fill it full of 





wood, and tell him to carry all he can, 
Run over to the grocer’s and ask him to 
telephone to Egg & Chestnut’'s for a ton 
of coal to be at that house before supper, 
or I’lichange to Cumberland & Cannel’s !— 
While you are doing these few things, I'll 
run upstairs and find some old comforters 
I want, and some old linen, and one or two 
little matters. Then you may puton your 
things and come over there with me.” 

Maude Discipline turned without one 
word. For once in her life, without an 
argument, she obeyed. 

‘*She’s got the la Grippe,” said Maude 
Discipline to herself. ‘It’s the brain 
Grippe. She’sdeliriousalready. I’ve got 
to humor her.” 

But, while Maude Discipline was con- 
quered, she was not silenced. That was 
not in the nature of things. As she hur- 
ried about, obeying these incredible and 
alarming orders, she put oft a few tenta- 
tive questions, by way of testing her mis- 
tress’s pathological condition. 

‘*Did you see that dog?’ 

“Yes. That is, I felt him—yes.” 

** And the cow ?” 

‘**T didn’t notice the cow.” 

** Roosters ?” 

‘*Seems to me there were some poultry 
in the front entry.” 

* Pig?” 

** I didn’t observe the pig.” 

** All them dozen young ones ?” 

‘* There were several children, 
count them.” 

* Did you tell her what a nuisance 
they’d been?” 

** No—I—didn’t.” 

**Didn’t you tell her about the cold- 
frames *”” 

** |—don’t—think I did.” 

‘*Didn’t you even mention the front 
window glass ?” 

‘* N-n-no.” 

‘*Nor the flower beds, nor the dog on 
the piazzar, nor him layin’ on your Chinese 
sofy pillow ?” 

‘* 1—really—no, 1 don't 
Maude Discipline.” 

**Didn’t you tell her how that boy 
acted ?” 

**I can’t remember that I 
seems to be rather a nice boy.” 

“Didn’t you say nothin’ to her, no- 
how ?” 

‘* Well—no—I don’t think I did,” said 
Miss Struggle, more meekiy. ‘*Imsorry, 
Maude Discipiine; but i—that is, I— 
didn’t.” 

**T shall telephone for the doctor,” said 
Maude Discipline. ‘* Your temperature 
must be as much as a hundred and sixty.” 

**Look here, Maude Discipline,” said 
Miss Struggle, suddenly, ‘‘ that woman is 
sick abed, she’s starving, she’s dying, she 
hasn’t anybody, and she’s poorer than any 
person you and I ever saw. And, oh, 
Maude Discipline, her husband has de- 


I didn’t 


think I did, 


did. He 


serted her, besides! Think of that! She 
hasn’t seen him for four years !” 
Maude Discipline’s eyes softened. She 


put her gray head on one side ; her senti- 
mental heart was touched, and her curi- 
osity aroused. A deserted wife was a 
thing unknown in that respectable Con- 
necticut village. 

* If it was me,” she simpered, “ I'd say, 
Good riddance to him! But I'll go right 
over, for I'd like to see her and help you 
lug them things. She’d better thank her 
stars and garters she’s hit you!” 

Maude Discipline, in this, was more than 
right. Miss Struggle, with the passion 
for the unexpected natural to a lonely, 
unoccupied, monotonous life, threw her- 
self impetuously into the *‘ place” of the 
new and neglected neighbor, whom 
she proceeded to serve, not after the rules 
of the Village Aid Society, or the Church 
Helpers, but solely according to the im- 
pulses of her own warm heart. These 
were smothered, sorrowful impulses, long- 
suppressed, properly regulated, and accus- 
tomed to beat with mild decorum. Now 
they leaped into a kind of wild life that 
half terrified the gentle lady. The sudden 
and the utter dependence of these 
wretched people upon her mercy—the 
pathetic trust of the dying woman, who 
asked not a question, and breathed not a 
doubt, but fell back upon the humanity of 
a stranger as she would have leaned upon 
the divinity of the Lord—the unusualness, 





the tremendousness of the situation (for it 
struck the village lady as a tremendous 
one); even the ridiculous view of it, her 
own inadequacy to the care and mainte- 
nance of a family of six children ; all this 
only added powder to the fire of the fierce 
pleasure which she felt in being absolutely 
necessary to some living souls, and in the 
fact that she was precious to somebody. 
She akandoned herself to this rare privi- 
lege without restraint. She sought no 
help from other neighbors, but jealously 
guarded the dependence and the love of 
the sinking woman. It was hers; no one 
should share it. She developed a swift, 
girlish affection for the being who needed 
and adored her, and only her, She ran to 
and fro between the white house and Mud 
Lane twenty times a day; often many 
times a night. She fed, and warmed, and 
mended, and clothed, and comforted, and 
nursed, and cried and kissed and crooned, 
in the green cottage, as she had never 
nursed or kissed or cried since her own 
father died, and her mother, broken- 
hearted, followed him in six months’ time. 
It seemed to be of the least and last im- 
portance that these folk were, but yester- 
day, strangers to her. Her warm 
woman’s heart, her denied, hungry heart 
had taken them in; and that was the 


‘beginning and end of it. 


But no. That was not the end of it. 
The end of our impulsive beginnings 
comes in strange ways, and _ bears 
strange messages to our lives; and we 
reap, whether for madness or for glad- 
ness, for misery or for comfort, precisely 
what we sow. 

One night, when the litthke woman in 
Mud Lane was plainly near her end, she 
sent the children from the room, and 
asked Miss Struggle to turn her with her 
face toward the Franklin stove (it came 
from the spare room in the white house), 
in whose bright heart blazed the deep 
open fire that the eyes of the sick love to 
watch, 

“Sit by nse a minute, and hold ime, 
please,” she said. ‘* I want to tell you” — 

‘You have told me ence,” said Sarah 
Struggle, gently. ‘*Spare your strength. 
1 know that he left you—that he deserted 
you, and them—out at Duluth ; I remem- 
ber all you said. It was a New Year's 
night when he went away, and he never 
came back and you struggled 
along, sewing, and boarding, and wash- 
ing—and suffered, and starved—and are 
dying; and he did it. It is all his fault. 
If I ever see him I shall tell him all about 
it, and I shall blame him as he deserves. 
I shall avenge your memory, you poor 
thing, depend on me !” 

‘*No, no, no!” breathed the woman, 
with an anxious, struggling motion, ‘I 
don't want to be avenged. Don’t blame 
him. Don’t be hard on him. Don’t 
scold him. It's all over and done with. 
If ever you see him, tell him I loved him, 
pas That’s all, That's what I wanted 
to say.” 

“How can 1%” asked Miss Struggle, 
hotly. ‘‘It isn’t reason. Jt isn’t right. 
It isn’t sense.” 

“It is love,” said the wife. Sbe said it 
so solemnly that, for very awe, the other 
could not gainsay her. 

‘You do not understand,” urged the 
woman, plaintively. ‘‘You are an un- 
married woman. You never loved a 
man . . . and were deserted.” 

A look more solemn than the rebuke of 
the wife crept into Sarah Struggle’s large, 
fine eyes. She battled with herself a 
moment, before she said : 

‘You have no right to talk so—you 
married women—just because you are 
sick and wretched! It is you who do not 
understand. I love you, and you are— 
you may not stay here very long . 
and I will tell you. None of the neigh- 
bors know. Only my mother—but she is 
dead. I don’t mind telling you. I did 
loveaman . , and he deserted me, 
too. It. was a great while ago. I never 
speak of it. But I never was married to 
him, only just engaged. I don’t think 
that is any easier /” 

Sarah Struggle’s firm lip quivered ; 
but there were no tearsin her eyes. She 
had given up crying for herself, long ago. 
The subject did not affect her in that way. 

The wife and the old maid looked deep 





into each other’s eyes for a moment, and 
neither spoke. Then the sick woman put 
up her hand and patted the other's cheek 
with infinite delicacy, and tenderness: and 
said : 

‘*I beg your pardon, dear,” and said no 
more. 

She sank away swiftly after that ; and 
the next night Miss Struggle did not leave 
the cottage in Mud Lane. Maude Disci- 
pline came to and fro, but was stationed, 
on the whole, at home, with a view to pro- 
tecting the premises with the gun whose 
insides w re gone. The children were in 
bed, and the patient was asleep, or uncon- 
scious, and Miss Struggle was watching 
faithfully and patiently alone when, at a 
little before midnight, there came a feeble 
knock at the door. Peter Parley, who 
was lying on a mat in the front entry, 
whined. It occurred to her that the dog 
did not bark, and it was With a certain 
superstitious shrinking that she went to 
the door. She opened it, however, with 
her bold, good sense, and saying quietly ; 
‘*Please explain your errand quickly; 
there is a dying person in this house,” 
stood composedly, holding a candle in her 
hand. Its tiny ray illuminated her pale, 
fine face. She looked very tall, and fair, 
and strong. She wore the black dress 
that she had always worn since her mother 
died, and a white nurse’s apron. 

A man stood on the doorstep—a sallow, 
shrunken man ; witha vacillating mouth, 
with pale, blue eyes, with a frightened 
look, 

The dog ran and sniffed at his ragged 
clothes ; then suddenly leaped upon him 
and barked madly. 

But Sarah Struggle stood staring. 

‘Is this you ?” she said, slowly. 

‘Oh, Lord !” cried the man. 

For an instant the house whirled and 
the air grew black ; but Miss Struggle had 
been educated to believe that a lady did 
not faint away. 

‘*You’d better come in, John Smith,” 

she said, imperiously. ‘‘ Your wife is 
dying. I see now that it is your wife— 
yes; I understand. It is not necessary 
for you to talk. She was starving. I 
found it out. But I never guessed . 
Idid not think . . . it is not an un- 
common name, you see,” she added, cold- 
ly. ** Just stop that dog, won’t you? Dogs 
always minded you. He'll wake the chil- 
dren. Come! I hear her calling—she 
will be frightened at all this fuss— 
Come !” 

She led him, like a little boy; and he 
obeyed her. She led him into the sick- 
room. The fire in her Franklin stove 
flared up joyously. 

‘* Your husband has come back to you,” 
she said, distinctly. ‘‘He is very sorry. 
Heasks your pardon. You can give him the 
message yourself that you left with me.” 

She closed the door, and left them to- 
gether. Shestood in the entry, with the 
dog, shut out. It occurred to her that 
even to the last kiss of this dying stranger 
whom her heart had chosen, another had 
the first right; and had come in between 
them to take it. Nothing in life was quite 
hers. But this little human pang was all 
for the woman’s sake. She was forced to 
notice that she felt none for his, who had 
broken both their hearts—the maiden’s 
and the wife’s. 

While she stood there, straight and stiff 
and solitary, a little cold hand crept into 
hers. The boy had come out in his night- 
gown, and stood shivering beside her. He 
had tried to get on his little Stuart plaid 
sack, and it hung by one arm. He 
crept close to his former foe and vic- 
tim. He had grown fond of her in these 
few weeks. He had explained to Peter 
Parley that she was not a rat, nor a par- 
tridge, nor even a burglar, and was not to 
be set upon any longer. She stooped and 
kissed the little fellow, and her heart 
melted within her with the act. She took 
her own shawl from the banisters and 
wrapped it about him, and warmed him, 
and comforted him ; and they were stand- 
ing so, when the cry for help came from 
the sick-room. She ran in, holding the 
boy, with the long shawl] dragging be- 
hind him, and so took the child to his 
mother. But the only thing left to do 
was to close the stranger's eyes. She had 
died with her head upon his worthless 
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breast who had sworn to cherish her till 
death did them part. 

“It is not to be thought of,” replied 
Miss Struggle, coldly. It was well into 
May, and the world was green and the 
winds were sweet. She stood on the 
threshold of her own door, and it was 
twilight, and John Smith stood a step be- 
low her, with his hat in his hand. With 
one swift pang she remembered that he 
had stood just so, and just there, twenty- 
five years ago, when he had asked her be- 
fore—for t e first time—to be his wife. 
But the pang was for herself, for that 
deac youth and trust and love; she had 
none left for him who had broken her 
life past his own power to mend it. She 
looked at him without emotion—a small, 
irresolute, weak man: she pitied him ; 
but pity, tho it may create a new love, 
does not resurrect a dead one, 

“It is impossible,” she repeated. ‘I 
will keep the boy . . . if you will let 
me. I should like to have the boy. I 
loved his mother”—she said, with a quiver 
in her voice—then stopped; for it oc- 
curred to her how this sounded. In the 
whole range of the English language she 
could have hit upon no four words which 
would so utterly and so irrevocably have 
ignored and removed him. 

He felt them—for he was not past that 
—and bowed his head before her. 

‘© You shall have the boy,” he said, bro- 
kenly. ‘*I wish I could think you wanted 
him—a little—for my sake, too. But, of 
course, I don’t expect much of you, Sarah. 
I haven’t earned it. I know all that.” 

The woman looked straight out over his 
head into the growing dark. The scent 
of the syringa buds was thick. 

‘* Well,” she said. ‘Perhaps. It may 
be a little ... for your sake... too. 
Perhaps. But I will do my best by the 
little fellow. I don’t see that it matters 
whose ‘sake’ it is.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it, 
and held it a moment in his nerveiess, 
trembling grasp; and then he said gcod- 
night, and passed down between the sy- 
ringa bushes, and went away. 

He managed to get some sort of situa- 
tion in the village, and lingered on in the 
green cottage, with the children, misera- 
bly enough. He did not seem to have the 
life left in him even to get out of her way. 
She watched him come and go without 
emotion. She ceased even to say to her- 
self: ‘*And once I loved him!’ He fell 
into his place, like any neighbor. But 
she had the child. All her heart, now, 
turned to the boy. , 

One midsummer day Maude Discipline 
came into the parlor without knocking. 

“I’ve mended up the young one’s stock- 
in’s,” she began abruptly, ‘‘and his pigh- 
gound buttons, and shirt-waist. I guess 
I'll leave his sack linin’ and them patches 
on his trousers for you.” 

‘*Very well, Maude Discipline. 
is quite right. Where is Johnny ?” 

‘* Up to top the apple orchard, a-tearin’ 
another seat and pair of knees out. He’s 
an awful young one. For my part, I 
like the little tots better. I think they’re 
sightly children, don’t you ?” 

‘* Where is the dog?” asked Miss Strug- 
gle, pleasantly, cutting a patch for the 
little trousers, with her awkward, inex- 
perienced old maid’s fingers. 

‘*Peter Parley was a-layin’ a-top your 
white crape shawl last time I see him,” 
replied Maude Discipline, advancing into 
the room, and taking a chair beside her 
mistress without an invitation. Miss 
Struggle noticed this, and glanced up 
quickly ; but she was used to Maude Dis- 
cipline. They had lived together for 
seventeen years, 

‘“When I tried to poke him off, he 
growled onto me. He’s an awfuldog. I 
sh’ think Mr. Smith would thank his stars 
and boots you adopted the dog along with 
the boy.” 

‘What is the matter, Maude Disci- 
pline?” asked Miss Struggle, suddenly, 
laying down the little trousers. ‘‘ You 
seem very nervous. How your hands 
twitch! You look quite pale. What has 


That 


happened, Maude Discipline? What ails 
you ?” 
‘** Nothin’ much, 


replied Maude Disci- 





‘gaged me a girl! 





pline, ‘“‘only I’ve engaged anew girl for 
you,” 

‘* Engaged a new girl—for me ?” gasped 
her mistress. 

** Wall, yes. She’s a second cousin of 
mine by my father’s side, Mary Ann 
Blinders by name. She's comin’ from 
Massachusetts three weeks from to-mor- 
rer, She’s a real nice, steady, settled- 
down woman, and her one—two—three— 
four cake beats mine all holler. She’s 
fair on pies,and I've giv’ her your receipts 
for oatmeal, and muffins. She’s neat as a 
bonnet-pin, and I guess you'll never know 
the difference. Of course, I never would 
ha’ done it without I pervided for you. I 
ain’t that sort. So I wrote and engaged 
her,” 

**Done what? Provided for me! En- 

Are you going to leave 
me—you, Maude Discipline ?” 

Miss Struggle turned quite pale. For 
the moment, all the other afflictions of 
life seemed to be small matters. 

‘The fact is,” gasped Maude Discipline, 
scarcely paler than her mistress, ‘I've 
made up my mind to get married. I ex- 
pect I'll set and wish I hadn’t, forty times 
a day—but I’ve gi’n him my word, I’m 
in for it now.” 

‘** Very well,” said Miss Struggle, after a 
moment’s pause to collect her senses, «J 
have no right, of course, to expect that 
you should prefer me to a husband”— 

‘“*But I do!” cried Maude Discipline, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘Of courseI do! 1 
prefer you a hundred times over ; but I’ve 
given my word. I’m in for it, Miss Sarah. 
I said I'd be his bride in three weeks. I 
can’t help myself !” 

“*T hope you will be very happy, Maude 
Discipline,” said her mistress, with a braver 
air, ‘‘and I will—ah—consider this strange 
person whom you have been so good as 
to engage into my service. Where are 
you going to live, Maude Discipline?” 

‘* Not far,” said Maude Discipline, with 
hanging head. She began to blush and 
simper. ‘‘ Not any further’n Mud Lane, 
least ways.” 

“What?” 

‘“*T don’t think highly of the name of 
Smith,” conceded Maude Discipline, ‘‘ and 
I used to say I never would favor a man 
called that way. But he says he can’t 
shift along nohow with all them young 
ones, and that house is a sight to behold! 
And he’s so much in love with me,” 
added Maude Discipline, ‘* that I couldn’t 
see no other way out on’t. It looked to 
me it would ha’ ben cruelty to animals if 
I’d refused him. Sol’ve sot the day three 
weeks come a Chusedy, And Mary Ann 
Blinders she'll come on a spell before and 
help us along. If you want to, you might 
write to her that you hain’t no objections. 
She’s a-comin’ anyhow, so it don’t make 
no partikkelar odds.” 

Sarah Struggle basted the big patch on 
the seat of the little trousers quite around 
before she said : 

“*Very well, Maude Discipline. I think 
Mr. Smith is very fortunate. I don’t 
really think that he could have done het- 
ter.” 
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MR. MOON. 
A SONG OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 


O Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ” 
Down on the hilltop, 
Down in the glen, 
Out in the clearin’, 
To play with little men 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ? 


O Mr. Moon, 
Hurry up your stumps! 
Don’t you hear Bullfrog 
Callin’ to his wife, 
And old black Cricket 
A-wheezin’ at his fife ” 
Hurry up your stumps, 
And get on your pumps! 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down * 


O Mr. Moon, 
Hurry up along! 

The reeds in the current 
Are whisperin’ slow ; 

The river’s a-wimplin’ 
To and fro, 





Hurry up along, 
Or you’!l miss the song! 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 

When you comin’ down * 


O Mr. Moon, 
We're all here! 
Honey-bug, Thistledrift, 
White-imp, Weird, 
Wryface, Billiken, 
Quidnunc, Queered ; 
We’re all here, 
And the coast is clear ' 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ” 


O Mr. Moon, 
We’re the little men! 
Dewlap, Pussymouse, 
Ferntip, Freak, 
Drink-again, Shambler, 
Talkytalk, Squeak ; 
Three times ten 
Of us little men! 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down 


O Mr. Moon, 
We're all ready ! 
Tallenough, Squaretoes, 
Amble, Tip, 
Buddybud, Heigho, 
Little black Pip: 
We're all ready, 
And the wind walks steady! 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down * 


© Mr. Moon, 
We're thirty score ; 
Yellowbeard, Piper, 
Lieabed, Toots, * 
Meadowbee, Moonboy, 
Bully-in-boots ; 
Three times more 
Than thirty score. 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ¢ 


© Mr. Moon, 

Keep your eye peeled ; 
Watch out to windward, 

Or you'll miss the fun, 
Down by the acre 

Where the wheat-waves un ; 
Keep your eye peeled 
For the open field, 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 

Wien you comin’ down ” 


O Mr. Moon, 
There’s not much time ! 
Hurry, if you’re comin’, 
You lazy old bones ! 
You can sleep to-morrow 
While the Buzbuz drones ; 
There’s not much time 
Till the church bells chime, 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ¢ 


O Mr. Moon, 

Just see the clover! 
Soon we'll be going 

Where the Gray Goose went 
W hen all her money 

Was spent, spent, spent ! 
Down through the clover, 
When the revel’s over! 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 

W hen you comin’ down? 


© Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down? 
Down where the Good Folk 
Dance in a ring, 
Down where the Little Folk 
Sing ’ 
Moon, Mr. Moon, 
When you comin’ down ” 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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‘**No, sir,” replied the boy, looking 
squarely in his master’s face, ‘‘I never 
touched anything on your desk. I only 
dusted the chairs and put coal on the fire. 
Then I closed the front blinds and went 
out to the street, and I haven’t been in the 
room since.” ‘ 

“Tus very strange!” said Mr. Dun- 
combe, a retired broker. ‘I certainly 
left a letter, containing a hundred dollar 
bill, under this paper-weight, and now 
I can’t find it. Do you know, James, 
whether any of the other servants were 
in the study while I was at breakfast *” 

‘“*T don’t think a »y of them were, sir. 
Mary was waiting on the table, and John 
was in the stable; and when I got back 
from a short errand, Ccok and Susan were 
both in the kitchen. No, sir. they 
couldn’t have been here.” 











“Well, James, some one must have 
moved the things on my desk. Go and 
tell all the servants to come here at once 
but don't say why they are wanted.” 

By the early mail that morning Mr. 
Duncombe had received, from one of his 
tenants, named Symons, a $100 bill 
He had entered the numbei, denomina- 
tion and bank of the bill in his memoran- 
dum book and was about writing a re- 
ceipt when his little ten-year-old son, 
Willie, called him to breakfast. He put 
the envelop and money to one side for the 
present, and left his study. When he 
returned he could find neither, and it was 
then he had rung for and questioned the 
boy, James Inglis, who was now gone on 
his errand. 

When James came back he was followed 
by all his fellow-servants, greatly wonder- 
ing at the unwonted summons. 

Beginning with the old cook, Mr. Dun- 
combe asked each whether he or she had 
entered the study while breakfast was in 
progress. All answered in the negative, 
and were dismissed from further attend- 
ance—all except James. 

‘*Now, James,” said Mr. Duncombe, 
‘“‘what am I to think? No one, except 
yourself, has been in this room since I 
left the money here, and yetit is gone. If 
you have taken it, I'll forgive you on con- 
dition that you return it at once and make 
full confession.” 

The boy turned pale, and trembled so 
violently that he was obliged to sit down. 

Feeling quite certain of his guilt, Mr. 
Duncombe said: ‘‘ You won't confess, 
then? Iwas anxious tospare you. But 
now I must call an officer.” 

** Oh, sir, don’t do that! It will break 
my mother's heart! I am innocent. In- 
deed I am, sir!” cried the boy. 

‘No, James, I must give you into cus- 
tody”"—and stepping to the telephone he 
called up the nearest police station, re- 
questing that a detective in plain clothes 
be sent him at once. 

Ina few minutes the oflicer arrived, 
and, having been informed of the circum- 
stances, proceeded to search the frighten- 
ed boy. He soon discovered, as he thought, 
a first clue; for altho James had in his 
possession only a few cents in money, his 
vest pocket contained a brand-new and 
raiher costly silver watch. 

** Ho, ho, my boy ! when, where and how 
did you get this?” inquired the shrewd ex- 
aminer, while Mr. Duncombe fairly groan- 
ed in anguish. 

“7 got it, at breakfast time this morn- 
ing, from Mr. Levy’s shop, just around 
the corner, It cost twénty dollars. I bought 
it four or five months ago, and have been 
paying fifty cents a week on it ever since. 
This morning I paid the last ten dollars, 
all in a lump, and then I got it.” 

‘* Ah! and where, pray, did you get the 
money ?” 

‘“*My brother Joe gave it to me last 
night. Mr. Duncombe knows that Joe's 
a sailor on the brig ‘ Vesta,’ that runs 
between hereand Havana. He came to 
say good-by last night, and then he gave 
me a $10 gold piece.” 

**And did the other servants see your 
brother and the money, and have they 
seen your watch ?” 

“Yes, sir—no, sir. They all saw Joe. 
but they didn’t see the money. He gave 
it to me when we were walking down the 
street. We would have got the watch 
then, only Levy was shut up. When I 
came back I didn’t say anything about the 
gold piece, because I wanted to surprise 
Cook and the rest of them with the watch 
this morning. But just as I got back 
from Levy’s Mr. Duncombe rang for me 
to come in here, and I haven’t had a good 
chance to show it yet.” 

** Well, where is the ‘ Vesta’ now *” 

‘“‘She was lying off the Battery last 
night, sir; but Joe said they’d sail early 
this morning.” 

Detective Jones picked up the Herald, 
turned to the shipping news and read 
aloud: ‘‘ Outward bound : brig * Vesta,’ 
Captain Crozier, with box shooks for 
Havana.” 

‘‘I'm afraid the boy’s a bad one, Mr. 
Duncombe,” he said. ‘‘ His brother's 
conveniently out of the way, and he knew 
it. But Ili step round to Levy's and see 
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whether he changed the bill there—th I 
guess he’s too deep for that.” 

In five minutes Mr. Jones returned and 
stated that the whole story as to the 
watch was confirmed by the dealer, to 
whom, also, James had told that his 
brother gave him the gold piece, “‘ which, 
you know, sir,” he added, ‘‘ he need not 
have done if he wasn’t trying to head off 
suspicion. Of course, he could have 
changed the note anywhere in a moment. 
However, we'll be as easy as we can with 
him. We'll keep him at the station fora 
day or two, while I make further inqui- 
ries. We must trace that bill, if possi- 
ble,” and, considerately calling a hack, he 
removed the wretched young prisoner. 

Willie Duncombe witnessed the depart- 
ure of his favorite and, on being told the 
cause, burst into tears and impulsively 
exclaimed : ‘‘Oh, Papa! I’m sure James 
never took the money. He’s a real good 
boy !” 

‘‘T do hope that he may prove innocent, 
my son; but I fear he will not. How- 
ever, we shall see.” 

That afternoon, several of the evening 
papers contained this ad.’ : 

“Any individual, bank or other institu- 
tion, having in possession a $100 bill, No. 
6248, of the Merchants’ Bank, will subserve 
the ends of justice and receive a suitable 
reward by communicating the fact to J. 
Jones, Central Police Station, City.” 

Tho repeated in next morning’s papers, 
nothing came of this, and it was naturally 
supposed that the person who had cashed 
the bill for so young a boy was afraid to 
come forward. 

Two days after his arrest, James Inglis, 
having been duly examined by the police 
magistrate, was formally committed to 
stand his trial before a court of competent 
jurisdiction on a charge of grand lar- 
ceny. 

Despite passionate protestations of 
innecence, he was then removed to the 
Tombs to await the sitting of the Circuit 
Court, occurring in ten days. 

Meantime, Mr. Duncombe wired the 
boy’s mother, a poor widow, residing in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fifteen hours afterward she arrived in 
New York City, took iodgings as near as 
possible to the prison, and spent all the 
time permitted by the regulations with 
her son, of whose innocence she, mother- 
like, entertained no shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Duncombe and Detective Jones con- 
tinued to spend money freely, and spared 
no exertions to discover the missing bill. 
But all their labor was fruitless. Nothing 
was heard of it, and in due time the trial 
came on, The young prisoner, a singularly 
sweet-faced boy of fourteen, looked sadly 
out of place in the dock; and when his 

weeping mother took her stand by his side 
a murmur of deep sympathy ran through 
the crowded room. 

On being arraigned, James pleaded not 
guilty, and the Court humanely assigned 
eminent counsel for his defense. 

The prosecuting attorney seemed to have 
little heart for the business in hand, but 
was obliged todo his duty. On behalf of 
the people he called as witnesses Mr. Dun- 
combe, Mr. Jones, and all the household 
servants of the former. With such 
evident reluctance did each one testify, 
that the crushing force of their cumula- 
tive evidence was much augmented by 
that very fact, and in the faces of the 
jurymen could be plainly read condemna- 
tion. 

Counsel for the defense then took the 
floor ; but all his eloquence, backed up as 
it was by numerous witnesses as to the 
prisoner's previous good character, could 
not shake the obdurate jurymen. With- 
out leaving their seats, they returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Guilty as charged,” and as the 
words left the foreman’s lips a woman's 
piercing scream and then her fainting 
form told how heavily the bolt had fallen. 

The spectators murmured in displeasure. 
Innocent or guilty, nine-tenths of them 
would have acquitted the boy; but the 
judge sternly commanded silence, quite 
unaware that his own voice bore a sus- 
picious tremor. It was now nine o'clock 
in the evening. 

The prosecuting attorney moved for 
immediate sentence, and the Judge be- 
gan: ‘‘ James Inglis, stand up! You have 


heard the verdict of the jury. Have you 
anything to say why”— But now oc- 
curred an interruption which neither sher- 
iff nor officers could control. A boyish 
voice was heard exclaimiag: ‘‘ Let mein! 
oh, let me in! Take ineto the Judge, 
quick !” 

The crowd gave way, and Willie Dun- 
combe, holding a small piece of dingy 
looking paper aloft, burst through the 
opening, rushed up to the bench and joy- 
fully shouted? ‘* Oh, Mr. Judge, James is 
innocent, Here’s that wicked money !” 

‘What, what, what, my boy!” cried 
His Honor, forgetting his dignity in the 
excitement of the moment—‘“ what is this? 
Why, bless my soul! gentlemen of the 
jury”—passing the slip of paper to the 
foreman—* it is a $100 bill, No. 6248, of 
the Merchant’s Bank, the identical bill 
which you have just pronounced the 
prisoner guilty of stealing! And now, my 
boy, how did you come by it? But stay, 
you must first be sworn.” 

The spectators repressed all manifesta- 
tions of delight while the oath was being 
administered. Then the judge said: 
‘* Now, Willie, tell the story in yuur own 
way.” 

The manly little fellow did so with a 
modest composure and quaint imitation of 
court forms which fairly fascinated the 
intensely interested audience. 

‘* May it please the Court and gentlemen 
of the jury,” said he, ‘‘ when my mamma 
and I went home from here, this after- 
noon, we felt so sorry for poor James that 
we couldn’t eat any dinner, and we wan- 
dered all over the house, just doing noth- 
ing, only crying. But, late in the evening, 
Mamma said we must try to eat some- 
thing. So we sat down in Papa’s study, 
and Mary, that’s the housemaid, brought 
us some dry toast and tea. 

‘“‘Then Mamma rested on the lounge, 
and I got a book and tried not to think of 
James. I was reading about an Indian 
chief. The story was telling how he look- 
ed, and pretty soon I came to a curious 
word that I didn’t understand. So I asked 
Mamma, ‘ What does zygomatic mean? 
““* Why, Willie.’ she said, ‘ I really don’t 
know. How is it spelled? 

‘‘Then I spelt out the letters, z-y-g-o- 
m-a-t-i-c, and read the sentence to her— 
‘The zygomatic outlines of his face were 
decidedly abnormal.’ 

‘**Mamma almost forgot how sorry she 
was, and laughed when she said, ‘I can’t 
even guess what that word does mean, 
Willie. You'd better look in the diction- 
ary.’ 

“Then, your Honor and gentlemen of 


money and me is here !” the boy concluded 

with a yell of triumph, forgetting his 
grammar for once. 

By this time there was hardly a dry eye 
in court, and even the old judge was visi- 
bly affected, as he said, with official grav- 
ity: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, you may 
reconsider-your verdict.” 

‘* Not guilty !” roared the whole twelve 
men in unis»n; and all the officers in 
Christendom could not then have repressed 
the mighty storm of applause which broke 
in one simultaneous shout from every 
part of the great room. 

The judge had not the heart to interfere 
for some minutes. Then he called for 
order, and, addressing the whilom pris- 
oner, said: ‘‘ James Inglis, you are dis- 
charged from custody with, I need hardly 
say, not a stain upon your character. 
Court is adjourned.” 

There followed then a scene eeldom wit- 
nessed in the stern halls of justice. 
Judge, jury and spectators flocked uround 
Mrs. Inglis and her son as, locked in each 
other’s arms, they wept out their joy, and 
if some of the kisses, which the more im- 
pulsive among the ladies intended for the 
mother, accidentally fell upon the happy 
face of the boy, it was doubtless owing to 
the wild confusion of the moment. 

* As for Willie Duncombe, if Cupid him- 
self had appeared in bodily forin the rosy 
god could not have been more petted and 
caressed than was he. 

It is needless to tell how amply Mr. 
Duncombe atoned for his sad mistake. 
Suffice it to say that the poor widow and 
her son had reason to bless his absent- 
mindedness, resulting, as it did, in their 
own permanent prosperity. Webster’s 
Unabridged was provided with a gorgeous 
new binding and thenceforth occupied the 
place of honor in the household library, 
and Willie prized the old book next to the 
tiny gold watch given him by his father 
as a memorial of his lucky find. 
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‘PLEASE, Mamma, may I! yo to the drug 
store with Sam? He hasto go and get some 
compound pathetic pills.” 


.... ‘So you want to marry Emma—but 
she is my only daughter.” ‘Oh, that’s all 
right, sir. I only want one.”—Life. 


.... “Is Jack here to-night?” “‘Yes,but you 


can’t see him; he’s behind the chrysanthe- 
mum in his button-hole.”’—Boston Gazette. 


... Teacher: “ Andrew, what happened 
about that time to Captain John Smith ?” 








| 


| with joy. 


the jury, | went over to Papa’s desk and 
opened the big old dictionary that’s hardly 
ever used. ‘Why, Mamma,’ I told her, 
‘this is what it says: ‘‘ Zygomatic, relat- 
ing to the cheek bones.”’ And I couldn’t 
help laughing too, tho I was real sorry all 
the time. 

‘“Then I began to look if there were 
apy more such funny words in the dic- 
tionary, and when I'd turned back toa 
place where SYM was at the top of a page 
I found a thin letter with my papa’s name 
on it.” (Mr. Duncombe started violently 
and attempted to speak, but the judge 
told Willie to go on.) 

“Well, sir, and gentlemen of the jury, 
the letter had been cut open on one edge, 
and I handed it to Mamma. The very 
minute she saw the postmark she jumped 
up just as quick as lightning, and put her 
fingers into the envelop, and pulled out 
that hundred-dollar bill. {Tremendous 
sensation.] Then she dropped right down 
on her ‘knees and said ever so many times, 
‘Oh, thank God! thank God !’ 

‘“When she got up she hugged and 
kissed me a good deal, and we both cried 
Then she told me to pull the 
bell cord, and I jerked it real hard. Mary 
came running in—I guess she was fright- 
ened—and Mamma said : 

***Oh, Mary, that poor boy is innocent. 
We've found the money ! My dear, absent- 
minded husband had put it in that old 
dictionary and forgotten all about it. Run 
quick and tell John to bring the carriage 
round to take Willie to the court. The 
cars are too slow.’ ‘ 

‘*In five minutes the horses were at the 
door. The streets weren’t much crowded 








and John run them all the way—and the 


Andrew (glibly): ‘One of his enemies 
poisoned him,but he swa)lowed an anecdote 
and recovered.” 


.... The Doctor: “ The pointis, what kind 
of work do you do during the day ?” 
Patient: ‘Well, at the House of Correc- 
tion.”’ The Doctor: ‘ What’ Patient: 
“Yes; I’m a proof reader.” —Truth. 


.... Little Lucy had been naughty and 
Mamma had spanked her. Lucy was still un- 
repentant and Mamma tried reason. ‘“ Don’t 
you know, dear, it makes Mamma feel very 
sorry to have to whip her little daughter so 





much?” “Why don’t you quitit. then ?”’ 
was the unexpected reply. 


.... Tradesman (gently): ‘I see you have 
transferred your custom to my rival across 
the street, sir.”’ Mr. Highhead (with dig- 
nity): ‘Yes, sir, I have.” Tradesman 
(more gently): ‘‘ May I ask, sir, what I 
have done to deserve this ?”? Mr. Highhead 
(with added dignity): ‘‘ You sent in your 
bill.”’—Tit-Bits. 


....The pretty Sunday-school teacher was 
talking to the boys of her class about the 
value of rest. ‘* Now, boys,” she said, *‘ tell 
me what it is your fathers most desire 
when they return home from their labors 
all tired out? Tell me what they want 
more than anything else.” ‘ Beer!’’ ex- 
claimed their little voices in unison.— 
Tribune. 


....The awe with which a small boy looks 
upon aretired mariner is probably due to 
the marvelous experiences the mariner re- 
members to have had. An example of this 
extreme marvelousness came up recently in 
the course of a conversation between a lad 
of six and an ex-sea-captain. ‘‘ Captain 
Skaggs, did you ever get your leg bit off 
by a shark ?”’ asked the boy. ‘‘ Did I, son- 
ny?” he replied—‘‘did I? Well, rather. 





Dozens of times.’’—Harper’s Magazine, 














....A Bo(u)lder.—One day Chauncey M. 
Depew sat in his office patiently talking to 
a middle-aged spinster with the traditional 
corkscrew curls dangling from under a 
gayly beribboned bonnet. She was asking 
his advice about business investments, and 
finally, she wished to know something in 
regard to real estate. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, in his 
most soothing tones, ‘* there are two things 
I know nothing about, and they are women 
and real estate.”” Then she suddenly kissed 
the after-dinner orator and marched out. 
Several men who were waiting in a corner 
of the room to talk to Mr. Depew advanced, 
laughing at the osculation scene they were 
compelled to witness. Wheeling his chair 
about, he merrily said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
president of the road is entitled to all such 
perquisites.”’ 


- The Dixon Pencil Company, of Jersey 
City, once had a clever query in one of their 
advertisements of American Graphite Pen- 
cils, which was neatly and humorously an- 
swered by a North Carolina school principal. 
The query was the following: The Govern- 
or of Kgovjri, a very mean man, wishing to 
give a ve ry small dinner party, invited his 
father’s brother-in-law, his brother’s father- 
in-law, his father-in-law’s brother, and his 
brother-in-law’s father. How many guests 
were there? The following was the solution: 
None; the Governor dined alone. The Gov- 
ernor was a widower with a marriageable 
daughter and a marriageable sister. The 
Governor's father was also a widower—a 
little disfigured perhaps, but still in the 
ring. The Governor and his father married 
sisters. (1) Thus the Governor became his 
father’s brother-in-law. (2) The Governor's 
brother married the Governor’s step-daugh- 
ter, thus the Governor became his brother’s 
father-in-law. (3) The Governor’s father- 
in-law married the Governor’s sister, thus 
the Governor became his father-in-law’s 
brother. (4) The Governor’s brother-in-law 
married the Governor’s daughter, thus the 
Governor became his brother-in-law’s fa- 


ther. (5) The Governor, therefore, dined 
alone. 
ee 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Central diamond: 1, A vowel ; 2, entire ; 
3, to change; 4,a meadow: 5, a consonant. 

Rematnders: 1. A consonant ; 2, for hot 
weather; 3, a woman’s nickname; 4, hesi- 
tates ; 5, the cry of an animal: 6, remains 
of food; 7, a consonant. 


HOURGLASS WITH DIAGONALS, 


oO * * ~ *”~ * O 


0 * * a Oo 


Oo * * * O 
Oo * * * * x O 


Upper line: 1, Rovers ; 2, to adjust; 3, a 





woman’s name; 4, a thousand ; 5, they say 
it is an American dish; 6, fairylike; 7, a 
bastion. 

The right-hand 
marks, 

The left-hand diagonal: Clothing. 


diagonal: One who 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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CENTRAL SQUARE AND DIAMONDS. 


T : 
LIP 
LEPIS 
TIPPLER 
PILOT 
G SET N 
FOE PARTS GOG 
FABLE ADORE GODEY 
GOBBLE ROUENODDLES 
ELLEN TREEDGELDS 
EEN SENDS YES 
R LID 5s 
LABOR 
NIBBLES 
DOLED 
RED 
s 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
ACE 
AHA 
ABE ARE AGO 
ART AIN AIL 
AID ASS AFT 
ANN ATE ATE 
AGE AMY ASA 
AAR 
ASK 


Selections. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DINNER ON 
FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


PICKINGS FROM THE SPEECHES. 


It is impossible to print in a column or 
two the fullspeeches at the New England 
dinner in New York, which occupy two 
pages of the New York Tribune. Seldom 
if ever have more interesting speeches 
been made at one of the famous New Eng- 
land Society’s dinners. We can give only 
a few little clippings from the various 
addresses. Daniel G. Rollins, President 


of the Society, in his opening address 
said : 


“Such things, therefore, as your presid- 
ing officer shall deem it fitting to say to 
you, he will say in a small voice and in few 
words, with some such sentiment respecting 
his pronouncements as was entertained by 
the coal dealer when he said to an assistant, 
who was preparing a load for a customer, 
‘A little of this will go a great weigh.’ 

“It will accord with the custom estab- 
lished by oy pempeenetene for this stage of 
thedinuer, if [ tell you how old your society 
is, how big, how prosperous, and the like— 
to inform it, in short, ‘ where it is at.’ We 
celebrate to-night the 272d anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
and the eighty-seventh anniversary of our 
own corporate existence in New York. In 
our strong box we nave, as the aggregation 
of our thrifty savings, divers securities and 
moneys of the value of over 390,090, Tam 
told by our whereof-the-memory-of-man- 
runneth-not-to-the-contrary secretary that 
we number to-night over 1,550 souls. 

** Just contrast for a moment the state of 
this society, rejoicing in such a multitude 
of stalwart sons, with the forlorn condition 
of an aged couple in Montana, of whom the 
columns of one of our daily newspapers 
lately made report. A traveler in the 

mountains of that State sought shelter 
from a sudden shower in a log cabin. He 
reached it just as the old farmer who dwelt 
in it with his good wife and family were 
about to seat themselves for dinuer. One 
of their daughters presently arrived, then a 
second, then another, then others still, ina 
line longer than that of the ghost kings in 
‘Macbeth.’ Said the traveler to the pre- 
sumably proud father: ‘ You have a fine 
family of daughters, sir?’ ‘ Well.’ said the 
old man, ‘I don’t know about that, we’ve 
had pretty hard luck with darters; the 
chimbley fell in last winter and killed all 
of ’em but nine.’”’ 


Edward Everett Hale said: 


‘*Guizot, when he was in exile, asked Mr. 
Lowell, when he was our Minister in Lon- 
don, how long the American Union would 
exist, and Lowell said to him: ‘ It will ex- 
istso long asthe men of America hold to 
the fundamental principles of their fathers.’ 
Central in these fundamental principles is 
the determination of fathers and of chil- 
dren that in each day of life the world shall 
bea better world ; that is, in each day of 
life a man shall live to the glory of God.” 


Said President Seth Low, of Columbia 
College : 


“Whatever ground there may be fora 
controversy as to the origin of our common 
school system, as_ to the higher education 
there can be no dispute. Who is not glad 
to know about our colleges that ‘fair Har- 
vard’ is the mother of usall? At the last 
Yale dinner, I heard one of Yale’s most elo- 
quent sons claiming, with pride, that par- 
entage for grand old Yale herself. And 
Yale also is of New England. The first 
—- of Princeton, the Rev. Jonathan 

ickenson, was a graduate of Yale, and so 
was the first president of Columbia, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

‘The Puritans were not satisfied with the 
past. With the insatiate greed of a mil- 
lionaire, they wanted the future as well. 
And so they got ponente somehow, of all 
the principles which would in coming time 
be held in reverence. They believed in the 
existence of right and wrong, and in the 
infinite supremacy of righteousness. The 
believed in the intense reality of God, an 


he. 


of the unseen and the spiritual ; they held 
that these were the real, and that every- 
thing else was the shadow. They held that 
some things are true, and that some things 
are not true; that truth and right are above 
thrones, are above even the majority dear 
to the American heart. They believed in 
man as above institutions, above real estate, 
even above stocks. Paseee and ~~ 
pow) They believed that greatness is 
mmaterial; that the greatness of a State, 
of a city, does not lie in its acreage, nor in 
the assessor's books. They got a mortgage 
on all these principles; and from age to age 
they have n foreclosing.”” [Laughter 
and applause. | 


The Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, said : 
“Moral force must have time. The other 
day a woman of generous dimensions, 
weighing 250 or some such trifle, got into a 
Philadelphia street car in which every seae 
wasoccupied. Bnotno: there wasore small 
crevice where a child of tender years might 
have been inserted edgewise. The gener- 
ously endowed female planted herself in— 
or rather upon—this crevice, or, more ex 
actly, upon the hips and thighs of the per- 
sons who were seated on her right and on 
her left. Constrained by agony, they moved 
as far as they could, and their neighbors 
moved a jittle, until finally the female was 
resting upon the seat. Then with the air 
of Cesar writing his immortal dispatch, she 
looked down the length of the car, and com- 
placently observed: ‘I find that my heft 
generally fetches it.’ Ranenes.s When 
it isa matter of mere heft; when it is the 
slid South ; when it is Tammany, with its 
200,000 votes, of which no doubt some are 
honest, New England may be left. But 
when it is a matter of intellect, of right- 
eousness and humanity, heart and brain 
tell in the long run. 
“ Their selfishness was illustrated in their 
choice of a spot on which to land. They 
did not land down South ; they knew what 
was the popular feeling then in regard to 
New Englanders ; they did not mind falling 
on the fleld of battle; but they had no de- 
sire to die of hemp fever in Texas, or of 
lead-poisoning in Mississippi. They did not 
land on Manhattan. If they bad, a chief- 
tain in the paint and feathers of a well- 
known tribe indigenous to the island would 
bave withstood them at the Battery with 
the question: ‘ What ship is that ?’ and to 
their meek reply : ‘**The Mayflower,”’ he 
would have responded ; ‘It is no use, then ; 
if it had been the Shamrock | could have 
sot some of yez on the police, tho there 
sn’t as much in it as there was before that 
man Parkhurst began to talk.’ 
“They did not go up the Hudson and 
sail the length of the Frie Canal, and go up 
Niagara and traverse Lake Erie and Lake 
St. Clair and Lake Huron and Lake Michi- 
xan, and land in Chicago. They were Sab 
bath-observing men, these Puritans, and 
they had been pained to learn that Sunday 
was the only thing which Chicago did not 
keep when once she had got hold of it. 
|Laughter.| They knew that she would 
not keep Sunday, but she would keep the 
appropriation. But they landed in New 
England, a region of hills and rocks, of ice 
and snow: of whose climate one of her sons, 
the delightful Mr. Choate, has said : ‘Cold 
to-day, hot to-morrow; now so dry as to 
kill all the beans in New Hampshire, then 
a flood carrying off the bridges on the Pe 
nobscot ; snow in Portsmouth in July, and 
the next day a man and a yoke of oxen 
killed by lightning down in Rhode Island.’ 
“They landed in Massachusetts, and the 
first thing they did was to go and see 
Bunker Hill Monument and Faneuil Hall, 
and to subscribe a trifle toward Sessereiag 
the Old South, [Laughter.}] In this lanc 
of harsbness and sterility they achieved a 
success that was proportioned to the obsta- 
cles, Fortunate for the world that they 





did not Jand on Labrador or Greenland ; 
for with such obstacles they would have 
owned the earth, and a portion of Mars 
besides, 

“Alas, for the selfishness of these men! 
Iseem to hear them say, with an affecta- 
tion of humility: ‘The best, the very best, 
of all Jands and of all times, the best of 
principles and of achievements ; the best of 
ancestors and of descendants—the very 
best—is good enough for us poor, miserable 
sinners.’ 


The Hon. George A. Marden, Treas- 
urer of Massachusetts, said : 


“It is pot easy to drop old habits, but 
one who has been writing and talking 
protective tariff naturally feels a trifle 
subduced just at this time. The situation 
suggests a conundrum. Would the pro- 
pounding of a conundrum seem too much 
like levity on this occasion, Mr. President ? 

Cries of No.| The tariff reformers say we 

-*rotectionists ‘want the ear h.’ Now, as I 
recalled my geography, the earth, whatever 
may be true of the New Englander, is sub- 
stantially an ‘all-round’ affair. And my 
conundrum is: Why is Protection more 
nearly like the earth now than ever before ? 
Because it is flattened at the polls.” 


Mr. Grosvenor P. Lowrey, said : 


‘‘T was a personal witness to a violent 
outbreak of skepticism, and to the efficacy 
of energetic measures promptly applied in 
the place—if I may say so—where they 
would do the most good. Another boy and 
I have been all day fishing—with no luck, to 
speak of. We brought home two small 
brook trout, and trémendous appetites for 
our supper. There was a lack of prompt- 
ness and also iu material in producing our 
supper, which led my friend into some in- 
considerate observations, and gave to 4 
pious aunt, who was bringing him up, a 
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favorable opportunity to call attention to 
the miracle of the five loaves and two small 
fishes which once fed a ‘great multitude.’ 
And she, good woman, baving some temper, 
too, expressed the opinion that two idle lit- 
tle boys, who had run away from school that 
day, wer. really not entitled toany supperat 
all. I saw justice in what was said, but my 
boyhood’s friend was possessed with the 
spirit of infidelity and contradiction, and he 
unburdened his soul by declaring that he 
‘didn’t believe no such yarn; that it was 
well known that nobody could speak the 
truth about fishes ; and that hecould have 
et them two fishes and all that bread him- 
self, and would be glad to have a chance to 
do it now, and didn’t want to divide it with 
no multitude neither.’ [Great laughter.] 
My boyhood’s friend was invited to retire 
for a short time with his aunt (we never 
spoke of what occurred); and by the 
sounds which issued from the adjoinin 
room I was satisfied that he then receive 
what might perbaps with propriety be 
spoken of as fundamental impressions in 
theology which were likely to remain with 
him for some days at least. [Laugh- 
ter.| At any rate, I never afterward 
heard him doubt any scriptural opinion 
asserted by his aunt; and I have had occa- 
sion within the last few weeks to reflect 
how much for the peace and comfort of us 
all, and especially of the Rev. Dr. Briggs, 
it would have been if, during his impres- 
sionable youth, he could have had a few 
lessons from that most excellent instruct- 
ress, 

“One neighbor, a level-headed old Yan- 
kee, had, among other ills, to bear with the 
vagaries of an hysterical wife with a ten- 
dency to religious dissipation. She was just 
then a Miller:te and a firm believer in the 
coming end that night, and she faithfully 
watched for it. Jacob was tired and needed 
rest, and lacked confidence; he went to 
sleep. The snow was about four feet deep 
all over the country, and in the course of 
the night, it was said, the wife excitedly 
called her husband and said : ‘ Wake, Jacob, 
wake! Gabriel is comin’ now, certin! I 
hear the rumblin’ of his chariot wheels.’ 
He was reported to have said: ‘Go to sleep, 
you old fool. Do you s’pose he'd come on 
wheels sech sleighin’ as this ?” 

Said Chauncey Depew : 


** As I looked around the crowded table I 
was forcibly reminded of the Connecticut 
minister who was striving on 8500 a year 
anda garden to bring up and educate bis 
ten children, fitting the boys for Yale or 
Harvard, and the girls for Wellesley or 
Vassar. When the eleventh was added to 
the household the tired and serious minded 
maid-of-all-work indignantly remarked : 
* Well, if my opinion had been asked | could 
have mentioned a good many things this 
family needs more than another bby.’ 
cg ot It is well known that the New 
fork Dutchman feeds his family with 
olecooks and krullers, and such healthy 
and digestible food. As an adopted son, I 
have been endeavoring to be satisfied with 
pie and Boston baked beans, After many 
trials and much suffering | have added to 
my admiration for the Yankee mind a pro- 
found respect for the Yankee stomach. 

“When Chief Justice Coleridge, of Eng- 
land, was here, I took him up to New Haven 
in a private car to visit Yale. A tyvical 
Connecticut man jumped on the car in the 
New Haven depot, and I said: * My friend, 
this car is private.’ 

“* Oh,’ said he; ‘ funeral »’ 

** No,’ Lanswered. 

** Wedding ” 

6 *No,’ 

** Excursion ?’ 
eee No.’ 

“*Well, then, would you mind telling 
me what it is here for ?’ : 

“Texplained and pointed out the Chief 
Justice. ‘ Fine-looking man,’ he said: ‘got 
a good head; by the way, what might his 
salary be” |Laughter. 

*f once asked a New England clergyman, 
aclassmate of mine—who was stationed at 
Peekskill [laughter], what were his inten- 
tions for the future of a vigorous youngster 
who was playing on the lawn. ‘ Well,’ said 
-he, ‘my wife.and I believe in natural selec- 
tion, and letting a boy follow the bent of 
his mind. To fina out what that was, we 
left. him in the sitting-room one day witha 
Bible, a silver dollar and an apple. I said: 
‘If when we come back he is reading the 
Bible I shall train him to follow me as a 
preacher: if he has pocketed the dollar I 
will make a banker of him; if he is playing 
with the apple I will put him on a fart,’ 
When we returned he was sitting on the 
Bible, eating the apple from one hand and 
clutching the dollar in the other, and I re- 
marked: ‘ Wife, this boy is a hog; we must 
make a politician out of him.’ ” 
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farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve* 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to thoxe of our subscribers wko feel specially 
interested.) 


— 


1893 AND THE FARMER. 


BY FE, P, POWELL. 


IN 1842 one discovery of supreme impor- 

tance to the land culturist was made public, 
one that is destined to revolutionize our 
agriculture. It has long been known that 
one of the most important constituents of 
plant food is nitrogen. The air is full of 
this element, indeed it constitutes four-fifths 
of it by weight. But the plants lack the 
power, or were supposed to lack the power, 
to extract it for their own use. As acon- 
sequence we have been obliged to assist the 
vegetable world by buying large supplies 
and feeding it to the crops we desire to raise. 
This has deducted very largely from our 
profits; for one-third of our expense for 
fertilizers is paid for nitrogen. It is now 
found that several plants bave the power to 
extract nitrogen for themselves, and that 
they store up large supplies. In the roots 
and stubble of these plants there is also left 
a fine storage for future crops. These 
plants are mainly leguminous, such as peas, 
beans, cow peas, clover. These crops, in 
other words, have the peculiar power of 
mainly feeding onthe air; they even enrich 
the soil. The longer you grow them the 
richer not poorer the soil. The organs used 
by these plants for the purpose specified are 
small granules that grow along the roots. 
You can frequently find them on the roots 
of young acacias, It is not yet thoroughly 
known how many plants have the ability 
suggested above, but there are probably 
quite a number. Prof. Paul Wagner, of the 
Research Station, at Darmstadt, has made 
his investigations so carefully that he is 
able to classify plants very accurately into 
two great divisions. He planted many dif- 
ferent sorts of seeds ia pots in soil chemi- 
cally prepared. By this means he was able 
todemonstrate that wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, turnips, tobacco, spurry, and 
the whole family of cabbages, must have 
nitrogen fed to them in order to perfect 
crops. These he called nitrogen consumers, 
‘They cannot extract nitrogen from the air, 
but must get it from the soil; in other 
words, the farmer’s manure must furnish a 
-upply yearly to the soil to replace what 
these plants take up and use. But he 
demonstrated, on the other hand, that peas, 
beans, lupins, lentils, all the different sorts 
of clover, and all other leguminous plants 
belong in another class, and do possess the 
power to take nitrogen from the air. The 
roots, the stubble, the tops, the leaves, of 
all these plants arealike valuable to enrich 
the soil. Nitrogen is very expensive, and it 
isno small matter that we now have it 
demonstrated that a bean crop furnishes one 
year what the wheat crop next year needs, 
Of course we had before learned the neces- 
sity of a rotation of crops, but here science 
comes in to declare exactly what that rota- 
tion shall be. While we learn the relations 
of provinces of the vegetable kingdom, we 
also gather practical suggestions to guide 
our agriculture. The two go together, in- 
tellectual and material progress. 

A second problem of 1892 bequeathed to 
1893 is the possible use of aerial vehicles. for 
carrying farm produce to depots; or, per- 
haps somewhat nearer, the use of electric- 
ity. Franklin L. Pope urges farmers to 
consider this probable solution of the road 
problem, Mr. W. N. Black considers that 
the general distribution of electric power 
from central stations is an achievement of 
the near future. He believes that it can so 
he distributed as to be used for doing gen- 
eral farm work as well as for hauling crops. 
He estimates that electrical highways can 


trict where the grade is not above 10 per 
cent. When much engineering is necessary 
of course the expense would be greater ; but 
he thinks over 90 per cent. of all the needful 
roadways of the United States can be built 
at the above cost. This is a long way from 
the expense of good Telford or McAdam, so 
that the suggestion does not seem to be so 
chimerical. 

* With a central station large enough to drive 
all the road wagons of the district that would be 
in use at any one time the capitalization would 
be less than ten dollars per acre; and the inter- 
est account less than 60 cents per annum to the 
acre.” 

But he has an idea much broader, that is 
the furnishing of electrical power for all 
mechanical and agricultural, and for all 
purposes of draught throughout the dis- 
trict. This he estimates could be done on a 
capitalization of $3,000,000 for one hundred 
square miles of territory. He insists that 
the interest on this sum—that is three dol- 
lars per acre—is hardly to be considered in 
comparison with the benefit derived. It is 
time that farmers fully estimated such 
questions as these; and in general the fact 
that mechanical and manufacturing inter- 
ests have always come to the front to reap 
the advantages of new agents, while the 
land workers have gone on with more 
costly and less compensative methods. 
Steam power has hardly yet touched the 
farm, except in the way of steam threshers. 
We yo by horse power and wind power ; 
factories run by steam and _ electricity. 
This was because steam was a ceaotripetal 
agency ; it required centralization and ag- 
gregation of workers. It has never been 
applicable largely tc workers who must be 
distributed so widely as agriculturists. 
This is not so with electricity. It is a 
power that cau be carried a long distance 
from the central station. It will not only 
have a tendency to break up such conglom- 
erations as vast factories, but to reach on 
to our farms, and be at last the agent for 
making farm industry on a level with man- 
ufacturing industries. Steam really has 
been the chief power for building up the 
town at the expense of the land and the 
factory at the expense of the home. 

Have you ever thought what really most 
of our manufactures are? They are for the 
most part only sections of old-fashioned 
farm life. Formerly the farm wife made 
her own soap and her own candles and her 
own yarn and her own cloth and her own 
carpets, while the farmer made his own 
shoes and his own houses and his own carts 
and his own sugar, and did his own butcher- 
ing. Now each of these are carried off and 
constructed into independent manufac- 
tures; and Iam bound to say get most of 
the Government protecting, while the 
farmer is compelled to buy what is made 
for him—altho having more to buy he has 
no more to sell. Farming has sutfered se- 
verely from the relative progress of other 
industries. I believe Mr. Black is right; 
that we are to see a very great reaction, and 
the agricultural interest of the land will be 
fostered and protected by the new power, 
electricity. ‘The farmer’s day is coming. 
Just as | write word comes from Illinois 
that steps have already been taken for an 
experiment such as is described above. 
Those engaged in the enterprise argue that 
at. best, in a closely settled district and on 
level lands, it is very possible to carry 
power from a central station to all the 
the farms of the neighborhood. 


“'The wires are to be run along the common 
roadways if the power house is situated on one, 
and from this branches extend in as many di- 
rections as the business would warrant.” 


The idea seems to be the carrying of pas 
sengers, Which would be conducted as now, 
while the electricity is conducted to the 
farms and farmhouses for a diversity of 
purposes, 

“With traction wagons, such as are common 
in the West, all the hauling of a neighborhood 
could be done. It would require no change in 
the construction of the farm wagons; for they 
could be loaded as now, and picked up along the 
road by the traction wagon.” 

The idea is certainly not so revolutionary 
as that suggested by the first proposed 
steam road. The picture is attractive, and 
we can see at a glance that it carries the 
revolution wrought by railroads along their 
lines into remote districts. But further: 
the power need by po means be limited to 
drawing produce to town: carriages of all 
sorts may be connected to the train. Then 
from the wires power may be carried to 
the houses to churn the butter and run 
the sewing machine; and to the farm to 
run the mower, the grindstone and many 
other labor implements. 


* Carrying the idea still further, it issuggested 
even that the country roads could be lighted 
with electricity, and electric light introduced 





be constructed for $3,500 a mile in any dis- 


That an experiment of this sort is to be 

made at once ts extremely encouraging. 

No electrician questions the possibility of a 

vast extension of the uses of electricity. It 

has not come simply to followin the track 

of steam. The question now is, Has it not 

as part of its mission to equalize the advan- 

tages of all the inhabitants of the land; to 

make home life remote from cities as de- 

lightful, comfortable, and valuable as in 

the ganglia of life? ° 

But the pleasure of finding progress so 

possible in the way of electric motors, and 

by the application of electrical power to 

farm industry must not, however, lead us 

to overlook the probability of locomotion 

and carriage by aerial vehicles. The solu- 

tion of the problem of navigating the air 

has made a great deal more progress of late 

than has been generally known. The two 

difficulties to be overcome were guiding the 

balloon or other airship, in spite of wind ; 

and secondly, to devise a motor or engine 

light enough to be carried, and yet have 

lifting power enough to carry other weight 
of importance. I[f the balloon could not be 
guided, that settled the question ; if it could 

not be practically used when guided, again 
it lost all interest to the farmer, as well as 
as to the traveler. The first problem, we 
may say positively is solved. The French 

Government has conducted, and caused to 
be conducted, experiments that are wholly 

successful. On the 25th of August, 

1885, Captain Renard, with his brother 
made an ascension,when the balloon proved 

itself able to resist a strong aerial current 
and to perform a number of maneuvers in 
different directions. Soon after other ex- 
periments showed the power of the aerostat 
to return with entire accuracy to the point 
of departure. That air ships will ever be 
constructed able to do more than ships in 
the water in contending with storms is 
not to be expected. As to the second prob- 
lem, that of a light engine and large carry- 
ing power, Hiram S. Maxim tells us he has 
succecded in constructing such an engine. 
For fuel he employs naphtha. Having de- 
veloped a motor of ‘sufficient power and 
lightness, he is now experimenting with a 
large machine, having a spread of over one 
hundred feet to determine the limits of 
lifting power. He says: 

* T believe now that I have shown it is possible 

to produce areally powerful and reliable motor 
which is well within the limits of weight ; that 
if | do not succeed some one else will, and at no 
remote date. In regard to steering I do not 
anticipate that this will be a very difficult mat- 
ter, certainly not more sothan to steer a loco- 
motive torpedo completely submerged in the 
water.”’ 

It must be understood that engineers are 
now much more hopeful of complete suc- 
cess with what may be called flying ma- 
chines than with gas-filled balloons. Mr. 
Trouve has actually made a model, some- 
what bird-like, to fly a short distance, 
Professor Langley, who is known as a con- 
servative enthusiast, says : 

“IT wish to put on record my belief that the 
time has come forthese questions to engage the 
serious attention not only of engineers but of 
allinterested in the possibly near practical so- 
lution of a problem, one of the most important 
in its consequences of any which has ever pre- 
sented itself in mechanics; for this solution, it 
is here shown, cannot longer be considered he 
yond our capacity to reach.” 


Here there are two methods, both becom 
ing immediately practical, and sure of 
speedy application for revolutionizing the 
carrying of our crops and the whole rela- 
tion of the farmer to the world, It is 
inevitable that within a short time the great 
wear and tear, the loss by hauling over bad 
roads, the loss by delays, the expense of 
carriage by steam after our crops reach the 
depots, will be modified so that practically 
the remotest farmer will be as wellsituated 
as the one who has a suburban property. 
The total change involved ] can only sug- 
gest. ‘l'ake the most perishable fruits, those 
that will not endure the jar of our cars, 
such as berries, the aerial car will carry 
them as cautiously and gently as the house- 
wife handles eggs. But the advantage 
gained will be even greater in avoiding the 
necessity for following indirect highways 
and the possibility of bee-line transit. 

I have referred to Experiment Stations. 
These are inaugurating a steady evolution 
in agricultural usages. The spirit of these 
stations is catching, and you will hardly 
finda reputable farmer anywhere who is 
not carrying on valuable scientitic tests and 
trials of his own. These result in the in- 
troduction constantly of new and better 
grains, roots and fruits. It is possible for 
any one, if truly educated in the latest re- 
searches, to make a good Jiving from five 
acres of land. The day of reckless, un- 
scientific half-culture of great farms has 
passed forever into bankruptcy. 


PENDENT first of all) to advocate in many 

journals, and before numerous bodies of 

scientific gentlemen, the necessity of re- 

casting the common school curriculum so 

as to make it consist of such studies as will 

give a child a knowledge of home facts, of 

the truths under his feet and at his finger 

tips. In other words. I have argued that we 

must educate farm children for the farm 

and not away from it. It is no longer a 

question whether the proposed change is 

acceptable to our best educators. The 

trend is wholly in that direction. Take 

entomology alone. Itisclear without argu- 

ment that no one can be reasonably quali- 

fied to make a success of farming without 

a knowledge of insects favorable to vegeta- 

tion and those that are injurious to his 

crops. Professor Call says in Science: 

“On all sides, in many ways, increased atten - 

tion is being given to physical science. The rea- 

son is close at hand. Science enters into the 

home, social and mercantile life of the world to 

a degree never before known in the history of 

mind, It has builded upon a foundation broadly 

and well laid, because laid primarily with a 

just appreciation of the physical necessities of 

man. Not alaw of life, not a condition in the 

physical environment of men, not a pest that 

may destroy his stores or his comfort, not a 

product of land or air or sea but somewhere 

some one is busy working out details, deducing 
laws, formulating results, suggesting utilities. 

The world is en rapport with work of this sort.” 

Closely akin tothe changes going on in 

our common schools is the as steady prog- 

ress made in our colleges and universities. 

University extension means a deal for 
farmers; and it will mean more. For in- 

stance, in the winters of 1491-’92 The Farm- 
ers Club of Central New York met month- 
ly to listen to lectures by the professors of 
Hamilton College on topics pertaining to 
agriculture. Professor Smythe lectured on 
“The Soils and Rocks of Central New 
York,” Professor Morrill on ** New Aids 
given to Agriculture by Biology.” The 
course extended throughout the winter. It 
is a practicable ard useful plan. Cornell 
University has established a New Short 
Course in Agriculture as a winter school. 
It isto meet the needs of those who can 
spend only one or two terms at the univer- 
sity. Lhe prescribed course includes prac- 
tical agriculture and chemistry. ‘Two 
hours per day of educational work 1n barns, 
dairy houses, plant houses and laboratories 
isrequired. In the list of elective studies 
on botany, entomology, horticulture, 
dairy husbantry, animal industry, poultry 
keeping and veterinary surgery. Horticul- 
ture gets a place as prominent as agricul- 
ture and includes training in pruning, 
grafting, forcing houses, and the applica_ 
tion of fungicides. What is remarkable is 
that such a course is without tuition fee. 
This Short Course is supp'ementary to the 
two years’ regular course in agriculture. 
All along the line professorships and lec 
tureships are being created in our colleges 
in biology, applied chemistry, entomology, 
horticulture. ‘There is a steady tendency to 
make our whole educational system one 
adapted to the direct creation of a race of 
farmers. Jefferson avowed his belief that 
our nation would prosper exactly in pro- 
portion to its pre-eminence in agriculture, 
Do not let this be forgotten. 

It is equally notable that the common 
sciences of our schools and colleges, such as 
botany, entomology and geology have been 
largely biased of late toward an alliance 
with agriculture. Kconomiec biology and 
economic geology are the approved forms ot 
these sciences. ‘The recent text- books show 
the practical help to be derived from in 
vestigation. We hear less of mental culture 
as something apirt from useful culture. 
The possible change in this direction you 
can readily see is very great. No one can 
give any substantial reason why geology 
shall not be such a study of rocks and soils 
as to give the farmer the very knowledge he 
needs, Botany may be and ought to be the 
furnishing of practical information con- 
cerning the plants we grow. I have referred 
to the recent discoveries made in reference 
to the power of leguminous plants to pro- 
duce nitrogen. This is the combined work 
of botany and chemistry. But no words 
can express too strongly the debt the farm- 
ers owe tosuch men as Charles V. Riley, 
our United States Nntomologist, for his 
practical researches and his luéid instruc- 
tion enabling us to compete with insect 
foes in our cotton fields, hop fields and fruit 
gardens, 

The project of school gardens 1 broached 
in an article some time ago, referring to 
work of the kind done in Germany and in 
England. I believe that inside twenty 
years we shall have fully adopted the prin- 
ciple of manual culture as correlative 


with brain culture; and will give one-half 
of each day of school life to that work. 
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must have an experimental garden, 
and grow a nation of scientists. A 
school garden near Edinburgh is described 
by Mr. Sewall as not more than seventy-five 
feet square, but so used as to accomplish a 
great deal in the way of experiment. It is 
filled with rows of beds for trial plants, and 
at one end is a collection of rock plants. The 
object is practical or horticultural botany. 
The pupils not only learn about the struc- 
ture of plants but how to grow them. At 
Manchester, in England, the trustees of the 
High School laid out about half an acre to 
beds and lawns, with a bit of a pond of 
water for water plants. Here the pupils 
work on plants that they analyze in the 
schoolroom. You see one part of their 
study is thus analytic, the other synthetic. 
But in addition there are regular botanical 
excursions about the country, The trus- 
tees report that 

* When the boys are taught the elements of 
agriculture and gardening they noticeably take 
a greater amount of interest in the results of 
their out-door lessons than of any other.” 

This is exactly what we need to tind out, 
and what we need in order to guide us in 
our forward movements in educating for the 
farm. It is possible to have the larger part 
of our education out-of-doors; and thing 
lore can wisely be substituted for very 
much book lore. But four-fifths of our 
country schoolhouses areeanything but 
planted in gardens. They are stuck down 
on the dusty roadside in as worthless a spot 
as can be found. The only ‘idea is to teach 
the children to read, write and compute a 
few figures. The drift is altogether away 
from the farm. Our schools, like our 
homes, should be made up of the better side 
of the country—the true, beautiful and 
good. 

[cannot see, as we open 1893, that the 
farmer has any cause for lamentation. 
W. T. Harris, our Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, says, in a recent address: 

“ If science progresses and its concomitant use- 
ful invention progresses as fast for the next 
hundred years as for the past forty years, the 
vision of Edward Bellamy of comfort for all 
will be realized without the necessity of any 
form of socialism. There will be comfort and 
even luxury for all who labor a moderate 
amountoftime. . . . The average production 
of each man, woman and child in the United 
States increased in the thirty years between 
1850 and 1880 from about twenty-five cents per 
day to forty cents—an increase of 60 per cent. 
This means the production of far more substan- 
tialimprovements for human comfort. Much 
more wealth is created that possesses an endur- 


ing character and may be handed down to the' 


next generation. Finer dwellings, better roads 
and streets, drainings, fencings, levelings and 
the processes necessary to bring wild land under 
cultivation, artificial supplies of water and gas, 
the warehouses and elevators and the appli- 
ances of commerce, and finally the buildings 
and furnishings of culture, including churches, 
schools, libraries, museums, asylums, and all 
manner of public buildings.” 

This is a fact, that the poorest farmer is 
at present possessed of luxuries that his 
predecessor of a hundred years ago did not 
dream of. And it is equally true that while 
we are burdened with wider responsibilities 
and compelled to look over a broader range 
of duties, we are steadily gathering com- 
pensation from all the world. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


> 


POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. 





CAUGHEY. 


THERE are drones in all pursuits in life, 
men who can’t make a success at anything, 
for the lack of energy and patience. No 
wonder many say that poultry raising 
never paid them, It does not pay drones, 
ever, 


The Black Minorcas now rank with Leg- 
horns as egg producers. Their rapid growth 
in popularity speaks emphatically of their 
position as useful fowls. They are truly a 
hardy breed and easily reared. The lus- 
trous black plumage and large red combs 
make them handsome, and a carriage pecu- 
liar to their breed adds dignity and great 
beauty to them. 


If your poultry house is built on stone 
or wood posts you are compelled to have a 
wood plank floor, something I always ad- 
vocate because of its dry nature, particular- 
ly so when you leave a foot or two under 
the house to check dampness. Besides this 
advantage, on wet days, when the flock 
has not had time to come into the build- 
ing, they may find shelter under the 
floor of the building. On the floor good, 
clean, sharp sand is scattered and re- 
newed once a week ; you can’t devise a bet- 
ter plan for health and comfort. 


One of the simplest and, to my mind, 
most practical roosts for poultry is made by 
slanting two boards in shape of a letter V, 











the broad sides facing each other. At the 
top the roosting poles are secured with 
hooks to a movable or oblong frame suffi- 
ciently far apart to avoid the fowl soiling 
the plumage of the bird near toit. These 
boards are covered with sharp sand once a 
day or two, the base of the V catches the 
droppings which roll down into a box or 
trough it being removable. The sand on 
the boards checks the odor from becoming 
unpleasant about the room, and after it 
reaches the receptacle or the trough at the 
hottom, it can be put into a barrel covered up 
and be used as a fertilizer on small fruits 
and vegetables. It is one of the very best 
fertilizers. Try this plan. 


Pekin ducks usually like a shady place. 
They are certainly beautiful in their snowy 
white plumage and seem proud of their 
lovely white adornment, hence the fear the 
sun’s rays may change the color to a brassy 
yellow as it is known todointime. You 
should watch white ducks and notice their 
fondness for a shady spot during hot weath- 
er. They seldom go a-swimming in real 
hot weather except in the morning before 
nine or ten o’clock. The Pekin isa great 
market duck, considered by a great many 
poultry keepers the king of ducks. They 
lay well, are quite hardy and dress beauti- 
fully for market. 


Salted eggs, or what is known as “cold 
storage,” are now commanding from fifteen 
to twenty cents a dozen; fresh and choice 
eggs thirty-five and forty cents. At ten 
cents per dozen these salted eggs are bought 
up by men making this one branch a busi- 
ness, buying from every farmer who offers 
them eggs at this rate. They store them in 
cool places in storage warehouses in large 
cities, and at present prices can net from 
five to ten cents per dozen on their stock. 
They store from ten to one hundred thou- 
sand dozen. 


In winter hens always require a good 
warm meal, no matter what else in the 
shape of grain is giventothem. Pumpkins 
boiled, cut up fine and mixed with corn 
meal make a capital food for the morning 
feed for them. As they lose their vigor, the 
egg passage lacks the real life it has during 
warm, mild weather, hence it fails to act 
regularly; the result is hen fruit is a scarce 
article when you need it most. Do not ex- 
pect eges from a flock that has little exer- 
cise or the comforts of a good shelter, with 
the necessary addition of good, warm, stim- 
ulating, ang producing oods. At night 
whole corn is best; it is heating and lasting 
as a food, 


Last summer a flock of young turkeys 
had the run of a ten-acre orchard. This 
exercise did them great good, as was appar- 
ent when Thanksgiving Day arrived—they 
were in most excellent market condition, 
weighing from ten to fourteen pounds 
dressed. Birds hatched early in April are 
not often heavier than this. During their 
younger days they always had plenty of 
fresh milk placed in a trough each morning 
for them.to drink; after this and a warm 
chop diet they were turned loose in the or- 
chard to make up their remaining meals of 
grubs and bugs about the trees. ‘Turkeys 
are hard to rear; yet them over six weeks 
old without sickness and it’s usually certain 
that they will fully mature without sick- 
ness, 

Rosecomb White Leghorns are by many 
Leghorn’breeders considered the best of the 
Leghorn family. A good strain with per- 
fect rose combs have brought from five to 
fifty dollars per head, average stock from 
two to three dollars per bead. In the 
Northern States the combs of the single 
comb Leghorns freeze and blacken with 
the least severe exposure, which at once 
shuts them out of competition at the poul- 
try houses with perfect comb birds. It 
makes quite a difference in their value, and 
they sell only as breeding stock. The Ruse- 
comb varieties have compact combs which 
are less liable to suffer from frost and, in 
the opinion of many, look as well as the 
single combs. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 





Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 
You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
rays; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Machi Co. 


ies fun to pay 
25¢ for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 








For Throat Troubles 


croup, 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 

remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 















If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop will do, then ‘ 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Always the best, they are recognized as 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. .it is invaluable to the 
Planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 


Lishic COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 

BEEF TEA? See that it is 

made from the GENUINE. 

Incomparably the best. 

Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 


































signature in blue . ° 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 

FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 

For Tickets and Information about Routes an 

Travel in the West, address 
KF. Il. WHITNEY, 
G.P.& Tl. A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 

W. W. BRADEN, - 


Land Commiastoner, St. Paul. Minn. 











DEAFNESS. #4540 Novses curen 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. en 
only by F. Huscox, 558 Bb’ way, N.¥. Write for book of provis! R 








NREE Samples, 21 new articles. Big money to 
agents, everybody buys, write quick, #10 uw day 
- and fine premium. Box 6%. Holly, Mich. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month $0.25 


Two Years, 5. OL 
Four Months, 7 


$1.00 | Three Years, 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.5 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters 
xpress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made 
apon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City. 


known 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Dee. 29th, 1892.] 

TEA.—The market is firm all along the line 
this week, and good teas have a steady valua- 
tion. Japans are quoted at 18@30c.; new For- 
mosa, 20@0c.; old Formosa, 19@24c.; Amoy, 4@ 
18¢c.; Fuchau, 15@27c. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market is steady and 
values firm. Java is worth 2144@3lc.; Mocha, 


Be@r4ec.; Maracaibo, 14446@224.c; Lauguayra, 
li@21%e.; Brazil, b@1ke. 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet and un- 


changed. Cutloaf and crushed are 5.31@5\¢c.,; 
powdered, 4.81@5c.; granulated, 4.69@474c.; Co- 
lumbia ** A," 454@4.56c. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork is quiet and unchanged, 
with old mess at $15.25, and new mess at $16.25@ 
16.50. There has been a fair demand for short 
clear at $18.50@19.50, and family at $18.50@19. 
Beef is dull and firm, with family mess at $8@ 
10, and extra mess at $6.25@5.75. Beef hams are 
quiet at $14.50.. Cut meats are firm under steady 
demand, with pickled bellies at 4c.; picked 
shoulders, 84c., and hams, 11 ce. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—-Dressed hogs are 
quiet and steady, with city, light to heavy, 8K@ 
8%4c., and pigs, 8%c. Common tochoice veals are 
$5.5ke9 per 100%.; fed calves $4, and Western 
calves, $2.75@3.25. Dressed mutton is 7@9%c., and 
dressed lambs, 9@10V4éc. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market is 
more active than last week, and sales are larger 
and for firmer prices. There are signs of better 
trade ahead, and after the turn of the year 
prices are expected to pick up with business. 
City mill patents are quoted at $4.25@4.50; 
clears, $3.90@4 ; fine, in sacks and bbls., $1.90@2; 
superfine, $2.15;; clear, $2.85@3.50 ; straights, $3.50 
(e4; patents, $4.1744@4.45. Buckwheat flour is 
quiet at $1.80@1.85. Rye flour easy, at $3.15@3.25. 
Cornmeal in little demand, and unchanged in 
price, with Yellow Western at $2.65, and Bran- 
dywine at $2.9. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. —The butter market 
stands forward this week with a remarkable 
showing, and dealers are at a loss to account for 
the sudden change in prices. All grades of but- 


ter have advanced sharply, and demand has 
developed very strongly on every side. All re- 
ceipts of fresh butter, tho liberal in quantity, 
have been quickiy absorbed, and old stock has 
been worked off easily to satisfy the demand. 
Extra Western goods jumped up to 314@2e., 
and Western firsts to 28a@30c , with seconds at 
2h@27%c. Fall made State creamery profited by 
the demand, and advanced to 27@20c. tor best 
, and 2%@26c. for next grade. Western 
une extras found an outlet at 24@25¢. State 
dairy has moved along freely with other marks, 
and extras commanded 26@27c., and first, 3@ 
25c. The cold weather has helped the imitation 
creamery and Western factory, and tho demand 
has not been so great for these as other grades, 
they have developed surprising strength. June 
made factory is 17@184c., and best imitation 
creamery, 23@25c. The cheese market is also 
showing a strong front,and exporters are bus 
buying up for shipment. The domestic trade is 
slow, except for fancy full-size creams, which 
are worth lI@l1! Exporters are handling 
goods that range between 9@10c., and occasion- 
ally a little higher. Best part skims from Che- 
nango county are 9@94c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There has not been 
a glut in the poultry market after Christmas, as 
was generally expected, and all good grades of 
live and dressed poultry are in fair demand at 
good prices. The arrivals this week have been 
just enough to supply the trade, and no great 
accumulations have resulted. Live chickens are 
dull at 84@c., and fowls at 114@12c. Turkeys 
sell in mixed lots at 18c., and old roosters at 7c. 
Dressed poultry is firmer than live, and dealers 
have no reason to complain. Eastern turkeys 
command 15@l6c.; Western, mainly, 184@14e., 
and Maryland birds, lic. All fine grades of 
dressed poultry are being held firmly on account 
of cold weather and the anticipated demand 
around New Year's, Dry-packed chickens are 
18@lbc. for Philadelphia stock, 12@14c. for Jer- 
sey, and i0@lic. for Western. Ice-packed West- 
ernare 9@llc. Western and Eastern fowls are 
9@1l1c. estern capons are l5@1&c., and Phila- 
— capons 17@2zc. Geese are @ldc. per tb, 
and ducks !12@16c. Eggs have a decided upward 
tendency, and arrivals are small. Best Eastern 
collections are 31@82c., and Western 30@3lc. 
Icehouse eggs have advanced to 2@26c., and 
limed to 2444@25c. 

GREEN AND DRIED FRUITS.—Good fruit 
is in great demand just now, and prices are firm 
on nearly all green stock in market. The 
variety, however, is limited. Apples are only in 
fair supply, and prices are held steady for the 
best grades, Fine King and other red sorts are 
quoted at $3@4 per bbI., with Baldwins at $1.50 
@8; Greenings at $2@4, and inferior of all kinds 
at $1@1.50. There are several lots of mixed 
apples that are of fair quality that range he- 
tween $2@2.75 per bbl. Grapes are quiet, at 
10@14c. for 5% baskets of Concords, and 10@16e. 
for Cawtabas. Cranberries are quiet at $8@10 
ver bbl. for Cape Cods, and $2.25@2.50 per crate 
or Jerseys. Florida fruits are plentiful, «with 
oranges at $1.50@2.25 per box; grape fruit at 
$1.50@2.50; mandarins, $2.50@3.0; tangarines, 
$304.50. wried fruits are very quiet, and no 
change from last week in prices are recorded. 
Best evaporated apples are 844@1l0c., and sun- 
dried, 54@6c. 


VEGETABLES.—Dried beans and peas have 
been dull, and choice marrows are $2.3244¢@2.35 

er bushel, and medium, $1.95. Pea beans are 

1.90@1.95. Potatoes are held firmly under mod- 
erate supply. Domestic stock range between 

1.75@2.75 per bbl., and foreign magnums, $2@- 
2.50 per sack. Onions are quiet at $2.25@3.50 for 
best stock, and $1.50@2 for inferior. Cabbages 
are $5@4 per 100; squash, $2@225 per bbi.; tur- 
nips, @75e.; cauliflowers, 1.50@4 per bbl. 
Southern kale is $1@1.25 per bbl.: spinach, $2.0@- 
3; beans and peas, 75c.@2 per crate. 


CORN AND GRAINS.—The grain market is 
uiet, and prices rule easy throughout. No, 1 
Northern wheat is quoted at 81'4c.; ungraded 
winter, 73@80c.; No. 3 Chicago spring, 714c., and 
No. 3 red winter, 74c. Corn is easy, with No. 2 


nixed at 4934c., and No. 2 white, 49c. Oats fol- 
low the other cereals in prices. No. 2 white is 


413g@42c.,and No.2 Chicago, 37@3iigc. bay is 
quiet at 85c. for fancy timothy, and 75@85c. for 
No. 1. Straw is unchanged. Longrye is 60@65c.; 





short rye, 45@50c.; oat, 0@5i0ec., and wheat, 0@ 
45c. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highe»t of 
allin leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. ¥ 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS 4s?‘ TTAMONDS 
CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. aud 20 Maiden Leone, N.Y. 


Unstinted 


been awarded Ridge’s Food 
for its sterling worth as a 
food for either old or young; 
easily and readily assimilated 
in allcases. 4 Sizes, 35c, 65¢, 
$1.2 and $1.75. WOOLRICH & CO., 





praise 
has 


Palmer, Mass, 


THE 
YELG SG REATEST 


J oe INTION 
“br fie Ace 


EVERY FAMILY 
‘SHOULD HAVE IT 


NON NE POUND TIN 
) 75 cTs. a CA 


STEPHEN WHIT, 
pe AND SOLE MANU 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. ¢ : 


Q¢ A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


Oc. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 

REE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k ‘nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Loriliard & Ce., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Piastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co.,, 


who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET, New York. 


SEES. Doll's YE" Bost 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue 











CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER OR WINTER 


THE ATTENTION OF 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH SEEKERS 


18 CALLED TO 


THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CAL. 


Only 3 1-2 hours from San Francisco by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Oompany 


RATES FOR BOARD: 
Children, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


By the day, #3.00 and upward. 


Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra. 


Particular attention is culled to the moderate charges for accommodations at this magnifi- 


cent establishment. 


The extra cost of a trip to California is more than counterbalanced by the difference 


between rates of various Winter Resorts and those of the incomparable HOTEL DEL MONTE. 
Intending Visitors to California «and the HOTEL DEL MONTE have the choice of the “SUN- 


SET,” * OGDEN" or “SHASTA” Routes. 


These three routes, the three main arms of the great railway sys- 


tem of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, carry the travelers through the best sections of Califernia, 
and any one ot them will reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that no other part of the world 


can duplicate. 
rates for tickets, etc., 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York, or W. G. 
1). For farther information address 


For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for information as to routes of trave 
call upon or address EF, HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, Chicage 


GEORGE SCHUONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


$5.00 $5.00 
Hand Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 


New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent C.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. _ 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill €& Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


SARATOGA 





| The Remedial Table 
Water. Unequalled for 

i Indigestion and Acid- 

Fit of the Stomach. 


— SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

or WIFE YOU DOIT FOR the monte. 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Mey. 
Sewing a perfect working , reliable, 





OXFORD MFG.00,, Dept. 55 CHICAGO 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
—— Wareho' 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ah M oT. 





WgshePesntes ts in a 1833 


versal Ex. 
Fran 
and Gentennial bt 
1876, 





Monterey, California 


Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for 
men,women and children, Recommended by 2m 
physicians d nurses for house, chamber 
and sick room, Only sock for rab- 
ber boots, iseenorte per- 
tpiration. Ask shoe 
dealer orsend 5c, with 
size. J. H. Parker, 
103 Redford 8t., 
Eoston. Clerk 4) 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


( YONTENTS: Dvape psiaanditscauses. Experience 
/ of asufferer iver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a result of Grepenm. Food to be taken, 
ood to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. C ity Treas. AS. 


A fees CURE FOR CATARRH, 


25 Cente a Bottle by all Drugaintn. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 
is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York, 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M., 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R., 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate. Tenn. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


——— FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths, 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HAVENEVER FA ALER 
( ‘AN( ‘E tocttecta PERMANENT 
EK WHERE WE save 
HAD THE FIRST OR aBason ret OPPORTUNITY For 
| ge MENT. References and complete information 


The Berkshire Hills C ANCER 


Dos. W.¥.Kxevr & Son. North Adams, Mass. 














Tun leparerpure Panss, 41 aeD 42 GOLD Ovasee, WRAR FULSON SeRuve. 





DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION | SQUARE: 


MEN'S, BOYS’, , AND CHILDREN'S 


WINTER In the selection of 
CLOTHING. 
care should be exercised. 

Nothing adds more grace 

than perfect garments, par- 


clothing the utmost 


ticularly when of the high- 
est quality. Best Materials, 
Best workmanship, most 
approved styles—Our Stand- 
ard. . 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
320 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


arch nt 


her af ioe | giches F FE. 








nives, oe 

International Dictionaries, etc., 

aa arti a $30, 840 orders. For fall se lars, addrese 
BEAT Al MERICA TEA C co., ¢ 


31 and 33 Vesey St., NewYori,. 








‘TRAVEL, 1 RESORTS, ETC. 


te__—OLD DOMINION LINE. 


From PIER 26, N. R., New York. 


For Old Point Comtort, Nore 
folk, Vyretata Begck. Peters- 
oa ashington. 
° a Wednes- 

ana Saturda For 
ednesday an ‘Satur- 





Wee 

§ Thursday 
Richmond, ver Monday, 
day. 


First-class tickets include meals and stateroom ac- 
commodations. 


The only line reaching Old Point Comfort from 
New York withoutchange. All steamers sail at 3 P.M. 


W.L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Mavager. 
. A MODEL RAILWAY. * 
The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 
efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There 1s no better Jine on the American Continent. 
. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Ouiney R. R., Chicage, Ill, 











HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


ee BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from New York by the ele- 

ant steamers of the Quebec 8.8. Co., sailing weekly. 

the situation of these islands south of the Gulf Stream 
renders FROST UNKNOWN and the porous coral 
formation PREVENTS MALARIA, The Quebec S. S. 
Co., also di-patch highest class passenger steame | 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the —_ 
West India Islands, affording a charming tropica 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For a it 


re a ) _ A = 
AHEt Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COUR & SONS. 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
3B roadway, New York. — 


California 


The 


most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way ot 
the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


Chicago and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNB, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, 11, 





